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“Bob.” John B. Corn, 
Little Kock, Ark. 
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“Bess,” Wilferd Dearchss 
R.1, Burt, la. 
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“Mac,” Ruth Mead, 


“Spotty.” Mildred Etter, 
Slater, Mo. 


“Sparkle,” FE lotse Savage, 
Madelia, Minn. 


Watertown, 8. Ll 


30 Ponies Fre 


“King.” Vic. J. Breitbach, 
Waupeton, la. . 


and the 
Boys and 
Girls who 
Got Them 





Notice we print the photographs, names and complete addresses of 20 of the 30 ponies and the boys and girls 
who won them, which we wouldn't dare do if it wasn t true that we give away real live Shetiand Ponies and 


c omplete outtits. The other ten were given as follows; ‘Fairy, Lawrence Ulrich, Rosemount, Minn, 
“Derby,” Artbur Fitzsimmons, Prairie du Chicn, Wis.; “Trixie, Frank Harris, Billings, Mont., “Brownie,” 
Twylah Hart, Sydney, O., “Don,” Oliver E. Olson, International rule. Minn., “Teddy,” George Cooper, St. 


Leta Hainline, Orient, la., “Beauty,” 
We didn't have room to print 


Cloud, Minn., “ Laddie, "Robbie E. Notton, Nashua, Ia., “Daisy, 
fe rtram Eldridg " Bradford, lil., ““Dandy,”’ Grace Burrows, Delano, Minn. 
their pictures here. If you write these boys and girts (be sure to enclose a two-cent stamp for reply) they 
will tell you how lovely their ponies are, how easily they won them and bow fairly we treated them. None of 
these boys or girls can compete for “Captain Jerry” (which we are going to give to you or some other boy or 
girl as explained below) because we wouldn't want any one child to win two ponies and it gives you a much 


better chance to get him. 
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“Billie.” Hazel McMartin, 
DeSmet, 8. D, 











“Queenie.” Stanley. 
Malicek, North Kedwood, 
Minn. 




















‘St. Nick,’’ Marcella Con- 
ley, lonia, lowa, 











“Evangeline.” Gladys 


Houx, Marshall, Mo. 





A tf P & iz ‘bin ok st She I idnd “Pons _ 43 1 oor. cor 
ac etlan ony, ne es hig an 

mOg rer ony Fee. weighs about 300 pounds. He's the cutest 
and prettiest litthe pony you ever saw and 

just as gentile and clever as can be. He 

dearly loves children and Isthe dandiest chum you could possibly desire. Read 


this page through carefully and then send your name and address to us for you 
can win it if you 







We pay all 
freight and 
express 
charges 


Wouldn’t You Like to Drive to School with Captain Jerry? 


Don’t Let Anyone Persuade You That You Cannot Get “Captain Jerry 


If you have been unsuccessful In other contests oon let that discourage you because our plan of conducting ny 
contests is different from others. We publish The Farmer, Farmer's Wife, pay Herald. The Banker or Post- 
master in your town undoubtedly kuows of the Webb Publishing Co., one of the largest pub'ishing houses in the 
U. S., 80 we can well afford to give away so many ponics. Our contests gre very short and you or some other 
boy or girl will get **Captain Jerry’ and have him to drive to school and everywhere. We never heard of one of 
these boys or girls to whom we gave ponies until they wrote us they wanted one, which shows you how fair and 
square our pony contests are and that no matter where the winner lives, **Captain Jerry" will be sent without 
one cent of cost to you. 





Every Contestant A Prize 
Today -_=— = = = © Winner 


on Out and Sign this Coupon or Copy on a Postal 
=e eee Card and Mail 


‘ 

The Farmer's Wife, 300 Webb Bidg., St. Paul, 5 

Piease send me Certificate of Entry and pictures g 

of **Captain Jerry” and tell me how to take Care . 
of Shetland Ponies and feed them. I haven't any 

Shetland Pony and want to own * Captain Jerry.” * 

i 
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Send Your Name Today 
Our pontes are given 
away so quickly that you 
— stand a better chance 

to get this one if you sit 
right down and write us 
a letter ora postal card 
or send the coupon 
opposite filled out with 


All contestants will sure- 
ly get a prize of their 
own choosing from a list 
which we will send you. 
If you become an enroll- 
ed contestant in this 
Pony Contest you can't 


your name and address Name .... on ene nen nen ecerens manne seeeeeee lose. But don't ict any- 
(either way will be all one persuade you that 
ogy My AAA PO. wan wenn nnn n nnn enn n enn e sensor seen nee ' ee Lee sent tame 

{ e og ) "Ci B ) a 2 
can become & contestant R.F.L . g the same chance as any 
for “‘Captain Jerry. t. F. D. .......------- State ......... coococeess . other child. 











300 Webb Bldg., 


Be sure to 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Address ail Letters to 



































_ “Duke.” Dorothy Lee 
Eagie, Kansas City, Mo, 
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“Fritzie,” Marie & Margie 
Parker, Williamsfieid, Jil, 














“Bonnie,” Amyle Kafer, 
Glidden, la. 

















“Jack,” Bernice Harvey 
Creston, la. 














“Prince,” Norris Nupsom 
Preston, Mina. 
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“Tony.” “Jim, ’ 
These three ponies were given away March 27 





“Mischief,” Orville Himle, 


“Ned.” George and Ruby 
Montevideo, Minn. 


Kovelin, Huntley, Mont, 








“Sonny.” 


Winners announced April 3. 191! 
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RESTORING 
WORN OUT SOILS 


eee 





diana~ 


Rye in sweet corn for plowing under this spring, See Figures 1-2-3-4-5 elsewhere in this issue. 


Years of sordid tillage of our soils has 
so exhausted their fertility that vast 
areas no longer produce paying crops. 
These worn-out soils abound in all parts 
of our land. While more acres of them 
are to be found in the older settlements 
of our country, yet large areas exist 
among our most fertile acres. Lands that 
once produced big crops are year by 
year losing their crop-preducing powers, 
until the owners of them are becoming 
alarmed and are realizing that their soils 
are heading toward the doom of the 
abandoned farms. 


Worn-out soils embrace all soils that 
have so lost their fertility that they no 
longer produce paying crops. This agri- 
cultural condition of worn-out soils has 
been brought about by a conscienceless 
and robbing system of farming so long 
practiced in this country under which the 
soil has been subjected to “whip and 
spur” in the effort to make it produce 
all it will without putting anything back 
into it to maintain its fertility. This sys- 
tem of farming is very noticeable in the 
once rich corn belt of Indiana, Illinois 
and Towa, where lands have been for a 
period of years planted to corn, and noth- 
ing ta produce or maintain fertility has 
been put back into the soil, until now the 
crop-producing powers of these once rich 
soils have been reduced more than half. 
Forty years ago the writer assisted in the 
clearing off of timber from rich, virgin 
Indiana soils that ‘for years afterwards 
produced mcre than one hundred bushels 
of corn to the acre. Now these soils are 
worn-out and will not produce more than 
thirty bushels. These acres have been rob- 
bed of their fertility by a greedy hus- 
bandry which had no thought of posterity 
or soil conservation. 

Many farmers have found themselves in 
the possession of worn-out soils because 
they were deceived by the deceptive cry 
of crop rotation. They relied alone on 
‘rop rotation to maintain the fertility of 
their scils, and discovered that crop rota- 
tion is not a panacea for wasted fertility, 
that it is only an aid or a stimulant. 

Greed, or the effort to get all out of the 
soil Without the return of anything back 
to it to maintain fertility, is responsible 
for the larger portien of worn-out soils. 

In the examination of worn-out soils 
we find some, if not all, of the necessary 
minerals, and perchance the stains of 
humus. Organic matter, humus and soil 
bacteria are entirely or almost absent. 
We find the soil skeleton stripped entire- 
ly of its flesh. 








As soil can only be fertile or suitable 
for the growing of crops when it is com- 
posed of the necessary minerals, plenty of 
organic matter, humus, soil bacteria and 
the proper quality -of moisture it can 
readily be seen that to restore worn-out 
soils we must first get back into them the 
elements that have been taken out of 
them by improper treatment. 

No soil can be fertile without an 
abundance of soil bacteria, and bacteria 
cannot exist in soil without a favorable 
environment. <A favorable environment 
for soil bacteria is, soils well drained. 
well ventilated, and containing plenty of 
food. Too much water drowns them, 
want of ventilation suffocates them, and 
lack of food starves them. Soil bacteria 
feed upon decaying organic and animal 
matter. They change the nitrogen of de- 
caying organic matter into form suitable 
fer plant food. 

The first aids to the restoration of 
worn-out scil are drainage and soil ven- 
tilation. Soil ventilation is secured by 
drainage and organic matter plowed un- 
der and incorporated into the soil. Drain- 
age is easily secured, but not without 
labor and expense if done thoroughly and 





in the proper manner. Drainage done 
with system and in sufficient amount be- 
comes the most valuable asset on the 
farm and is the first great necessary step 
in restoring worn-out soils, for it removes 
from the soil the excessive moisture, and 
yet it is the means of bringing into the 
soil moisture when most needed, as prop- 
erly constructed drains allows the passage 
of air through them in dry weather, 
which is condensed into moisture and 
thrown out into the soil made porous by 
drain construction, thus furnishing mois- 
ture for plant roots. 

Worn-out soils are cold, compact and 
non-porous. They are incapable of af- 
fording ventilation for soil bacteria or 
plant roots. Drainage gives to these 
soils the needed ventilation and makes 
them warm and porous. 

In designing and constructing a sys- 
tem of drainage care must be taken to 
secure an abundance of drains, the lay- 
ing of the drains at the proper depth, 
making provision for the sources of the 
drains to remain open as well as the out- 
lets, and for the drainage of all portions 
of the land whether naturally wet or dry. 
Soil ventilation is the thought to be kept 
in view in the construction of drains. 

After giving the first aid to worn-out 
soils by the administering of drainage, 
the next remedy is to feed these soils the 
focd they need to build up the wasted 
tissues of their system, and in the selec- 
tion of the proper food we must become 
students of nature and study her ways 
of soil building so we will be able to 
select the proper food materials to feed 
our worn-out soils. 

Pursuing this study we find that virgin 
soil is made up of minerals, decomposed 
rocks, humus and decaying organic mat- 
ter in great abundance. ‘The geologist 
tells us how the minerals and decom- 
posed rocks were deposited in the sur- 
face of the earth in the soil stratum. 
Humus is the residue of decayed or- 
ganic matter. Organic matter is vegeta- 
ble or animal matter like leaves. roots, 
sticks, weeds, grasses, manure, straw, etc. 

Soils need certain minerals like potash. 
phosporous, potassium, etec., but these 
elements are generally found in sufficient 
quantities in most all worn-out soils, 
while the chief lack of these soils is or- 
ganic matter, humus and nitrogen. In 
the study of virgin soils we discover that 
nature was lavish in the use of organic 
matter in the building up of these soils. 
New timber lands are full of decayed or 
decaying tree trunks, roots and leaves, 
and prairie soils contain the stems of 
large growing grasses and grass. roots. 
When tillable lands are abandoned, na- 

Continued on Page 6 
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Fig. 1. Grow!ng on worn soil fertilized with Vetch, plowed under. For years this land would not produce 





20 bushels tothe acre. Yield of this field 75 bushels to the acre. 
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Government by the People. 

For a long time now we have 
a government of The Interests, 
by The Interests and for The 


and 
In- 


terests. And this has been true of 
the city, state and nation because 
we did not have public ownership 


of public opinion. 
Any people can stand that sort of 


a thing about so long, then they re- 
bel. Rebellions are not all fought 
out on the battle field of war. There 
are social and political upheavals, 


or rebellions now and then that call 
for strong leadership, and well mar- 
tialed forces to put down a wrong. 

We have been a long suffering 
nation. We have permitted the 
popular government of the old town 
meeting to be displaced by a spec- 
ialized representative system’ that 
has gotten beyond our eontrol. 
These representative bodies of city, 
state and nation have gradually as- 
sumed that they were the whole 
thing, forgetting that they were to 
represent anybody. Gradually The 
Interests have taken our represen- 
tatives in hand and by flattery, coer- 
cion, bribery, or means fair or foul, 
have made these representatives of 
the people their special agents while 
the dear people paid the bill of ex- 
pense. 

You can’t blame The Interests. 
They are like the ardent lover who 
wins the affections of a long neg- 
lected wife. The people had been 
fed on political mush until they 
were satisfied, until they slept in 
blissful ignorance of the fact that 
their representatives were being 
won by a more wide awake con- 


stituency. But, thanks to a few 
free-lance magazines and _ public 
speakers, the people have seen a 


great light and are gradually awak- 
ing to find The Interests on the 
throne. They tind that for years 
back The Interests have made the 
laws, have chosen the officers and 
the courts and have made them- 
selves quite at home in the people’s 
workshops, the lawmaking bodies.: 
We have discovered a tariff system 
that protects the manufacturer more 
than the producer or consumer. We 
find jokers in almost every impor- 
tant law of the land. We find rep- 
resentatives of The Interests sitting 
in high places, while the people pay 
their salaries. We find a net-work 
of court decisions that makes jus- 
tice an almost impossible thing, es- 
pecially for the common people with 
4 than a million dollars to fight 
with. 


We are getting awake to the fact 
that our government is not a repre- 
sentative government, nor a common 
council as in early days. Hence the 
call goes out from the people for 
the establishment of the initiative, 


had 





'tain laws that this body seem inclined 








referendum, and recall. 

By the initiative the people can 
take the matter in hand by saying 
that they want their respective body, 
either council or legislature to pass 
a certain law. By the referendum, 
the people can demand of their re- 
presentative body that it refer cer- 





| meat for you? 
|the initiative; referendum and re- 
call, we will get back once more to 
a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people. 
% & 
Tax System Wrong. 
Had you ever stopped to _ think 


.°, 
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to shelve or to pass in spite of pub-| 
lic opinion, back to the people. By | 
the recall, we can get the lariet over | 
the head of a bad or useless official | 
and yank him out of the saddle. | 

We've got to realize, and make all | 
our public officials realize, that they | 
are naught but hired men. A con- 
gressman or a senator is just as much | 
a servant of the people who pay the} 
bill of expense as the lawyer or doc- | 
tor we hire for our own use. If said | 
lawyer or doctor doesn’t suit us we} 
have the privilege of firing as well as 
hiring, and this should be true of 
every public official. If he doesn’t 





| 
| 
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tend to his job, if he doesn’t do the 
bidding of the people, if he turns 
traitor and serves The Interests, then 
we should be quick to fire him. 
This can only be done by the recall, 
unless we wait for the slow process 
of term expiration. 


If you want your hired man to do 
certain things, you tell him. If you 
want to get rid of him for not tend- 
ing to business you fire him. And 
should we not have such a hold on 
our public men? 

We have built up a fine situation 
in this government by placing all law 
and all the questions of justice in 
the hands of a supreme court that is 
neither chosen by the people nor in 
any way answerable to the people. 
They are IT for life without a single 
string on them. These judges are 
no more in touch with the common 
people than a bishop. They live a 
secluded life and handle the cream 
of lower court decisions just as they 
see fit, and no one can question their 
decisions. The supreme court is 
above the legislative and executive 
bodies of the land. It makes the law 
—Congress doesn’t. 

It may seem a bit revolutionary 
to say that we ought to have the 
right to recall a judge if we have 
the right to elect him. We ought 
to have the same string on the 
courts so that justice will not be en- 
tangled in a haze of technicalities. 
If the people had a chance at high 
courts the lawyer would change his 
tactics, because he’d soon find his 
nonsensical technical legal points 
had no weight when they were ar- 
gued to the courts of the people. 
Law is by the consent of the gov- 
erned. The people make laws and 


they ought to have as much right to 
repeal a bad court decision as to re- 


that we as a nation are doing our 
best to teach dishonesty and lying? 
We force people to falsify their tax- 
able property list or realize that they 
are the exceptional George Washing- 
ton, who cannot tell a lie, and for 
the heroic deed must pay most of 
the taxes. 

Oh yes, the honest, truthful man 
gets it hard—and the wonder is that 
there are so many; for he plunks 
down his hard earned cash to the 
County Treasurer for taxes, while he 
knows full well that his neighbors 
all about him, many times richer 
than he, gets off with a mere baga- 
telle assessment. And his disgust 
can only be imagined as he sits in 
church, and thinks of the rich man 
in the pew ahead, sneaking almost 
wholly out of his public duty to- 
wards paying for the privilege of 
being governed and schooled. 

Let me repeat, as a nation we are 
training ourselves to be dishonest 
and untruthful, just because we have 
such a disreputable way of taxing 
ourselves. You who read this—hon- 
est farmer that you are, a deacon in 
the church too we hope, did you ever 
shave your taxable worth a bit when 
the assessor came around? of 
course you have, and every other 
man has (blessed be the exception,) 


because the law drives us to it. If 
every man was absolutely honest 
and thruthful about his taxable 


property we wouldn’t have to pay 
much taxes. But when even a few 
in a community will swear falsely 
about their property, it makes it ne- 
cessary for the assessor to violate 
the law and be blind, or the honest 
man must suffer for his truthfulness. 

It works this way: The person 
who invests his money in bonds, say, 
as did the case of an Ohio school 
teacher who had saved $1,000. (How 
could she do it!) She, on the ad- 
vice of a banker, put it into bonds, 
and when she received the tax n0- 
tice of $57 she was astonished to 
find that she was $7 worse off than 
if she hadn’t tried to make her mon- 
ey earn something against the day 
of need. 

That’s what comes of being hon- 
est and truthful, regarding taxable 
property. 

Take the case of a man possessing 
$1,000 in South Dakota and owing 
$5,000. If he tells the truth he is 
hit for the tax on $1,000 and does 
not get an offset for the $5,000 that 
he owes. In Ohio, Iowa (Iowa just 








peal a bad law. 


Is that too strong 


repealed the law,) and Kentucky, % 
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person is watched by tax inquisitors, 
tax ferrets, or tax agents, as they 
are variously called, and if he does 
not cough up. his taxes, he may get 
held up by one of the tax pirates. 
If a tax ferret is honest—yes if!— 
he may do no greater harm than to 
make some fellows pay what they 
otherwise would not, but suppose the 
ferret isn’t honest, he could black- 
mail individuals and business con- 
cerns to a disgraceful degree, and 
the community be no better off 
either. 

Just as a truthful statement to an 
assessor may ruin a business that 
is going through a crisis on nerve, 
or appearance, or past good repute, 
so the tax ferret can aiso wreck bus- 
iness institutions or private reputa- 
tions or ratings, purposely or not it 
does not matter. 

We all know that the rich almost 
wholly escape taxation and the poor 
get it in the neck good and plenty 
for the simple reason that the poor 
are not shrewd enough to dodge 
taxes, otherwise they would not be 
poor. So it is the poor men and wo- 
men (and here we have taxation 
without representation) and _ the 
honest folks who keep the machin- 
ery of government greased, and 
the wealthy element lean back in 
their cushions and ride free. On 
the other hand, a poor man hasn’t 
a ghost of a show before the law, 
which he pays for, as against the 
rich man who uses the law, but 
doesn’t pay much for its support. 

Ah, there‘s something radically 
wrong in our methods of taxation. 
So long as we tax movable property, 
call it personal property as against 
land property, so long will we be 
debauching public conscience, and 
training our children in lying and 
dishonesty. There’s a gleam of 
hope shining way up in the north- 
west corner of the states, and we 
will watch with intense interest the 
outcome of the land tax system. It 
is coming just as sure as death and 
taxes—and may it come on greased 
lightning if it will relieve us from 
the awful disgrace now resting up- 
on us for tolerating such an unjust 
tax system as we have. 
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The Work Ahead 

Let Congress be forgotten, let the 
great national questions be relegat- 
ed to the country store for final 
settlement. From now until snow 
flies again there will be more im- 
portant things ahead for you who 
are now hustling for a living and a 
surplus. 

The work will yield a profit or it 
will be thrown away, depending 
largely on your own efforts. You 
can’t control the weather but you 
can control your farming operations 
to such extent that adverse weather 
will not be entirely disastrous. 

The rain can not be prevented 
falling in undesired quantity or at 
unwelcome times, but with tile to 
take away the excess in the land the 
crops will not be drowned out. With 
hay caps and stack covers to pro- 
tect your hay you need not lose your 
hay crop if the sky gets too tear- 
ful. With proper tillage you need 
not fear the long dry spell of mid- 
summer. With proper rodding on 
your buildings and proper ground- 
ing of your fence wires you need not 
suffer loss from lightning. 

The crop will depend upon the 


> 


of 


le 


¢ 


grading of the seed, the preparation 
of the seed-bed and the cultivation 
given. Help may be scarce or in- 
efficient—that’s the most serious 
problem of all. The only remedy is 
to farm less land and farm it better. 

Your crop rotation should have 
been determined on before this. But 
provide now, in your plans at least, 
for such catch crops as will be need- 
ed during the season. Get the seed 


now. Know just how you will 
handle it. 
You can readily imagine the 


parched pastures and hungry stock. 
Provide a catch crop that will help 
out. Clover sown in small grain 
will make good feed after harvest. 
Rape will give the hogs and sheep 
good pasture. Sweet corn sown or 
drilled will make splendid late sum- 
mer feed. Peas and oats, half and 
half, drilled in at the rate of three 
bushels to the acre make good soil- 
ing crop or can be used for hay if 
cut when peas begin to turn. 
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Sign Your Name and Address 


A great many letters come to ts 
that are shy the name of the writer, 
or the post office, or the state. Some 
send money for subscription, or for 
books, or send inquiries for us to 
“answer by return mail,’”’ and when 
one of these three essentials are miss- 
ing, we can only wait for you to com- 
plain. 

When you write to anybody but 
your very intimate friends who 
know your name and address, it is 
important that these be signed. 
When you write a letter to the sub- 
scription department, and then want 
to ask the editor or the veterinarian 
something, write two separate let- 
ters and sign with name and full 
address. The various departments 
of a large publication are entirely 
separate, and each desires to file the 
letter and confusion and mistakes 
are apt to occur when it all goes on 
one sheet of paper, or in one letter. 
You can send both letters in one 
envelope, but make different matters 
separate and distinct in different 
signed letters. 

Another thing, when you _ sign 
your name or write the address, 
write plain enough so anyone can 
read it who never heard of you or 
your town before. It is impossible 
sometimes to figure out the scrawl 
meant to be a name. 
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The Morals of Contests 


Every age and condition of life 
loves a contest. It begins with the 
marble games in the spring, and 
keeps up until the spelling match of 
wid winter. It is a battle for su- 
premacy everywhere. The spirit of 
contest is everywhere, sometimes 
drawing whole communities into the 
fevered excitement of the contest. 

Fearing lest man would become 
a lazy-bones, the Almighty started 
Adam and Eve off with a curse of 
weeds upon them, and the contest 
has been on ever since to see who 
could keep their farms the cleanest 
or who could raise the most stuff to 
the acre in spite of the weeds. The 
contest fever is born in the blood. 
Contests are a good thing—if they 
develop close attention, skill, cool- 
headedness, pluck, quick action and 
clear judgment or any of the manly 
qualities. Contests are a bad thing 





better-than-thou spirit, a selfish dis- 
position, a dishonest tendency, or 
any trait that debases a participant 
or a “rooter.”’ 

College contests that leave a man- 
better in morals and physical body 
than before he entered the contest 
are a splendid thing. But when a 
boy has to play in a football team 
with one who is there only  be- 
cause he can play a winning game 
on the gridiron, that boy is bound to 
be dragged to a lower level. When 
uv. boy participates in any contest in 
which an unfair advantage is taken 
to win, even when the other teams 
are doing the same thing, he leaves 
college worse than he entered it. 

It is just as contemptible to steal 
an honor for a school, a class, or 
for an individual as to steal some 
more tangible thing. 

Whether it be a _ contest of 
strength or brain, or judgment or of 
quick wits, in the class room or the 
corn show, in the cooking school or 
in the big broad world, let it be a 
clean honest contest or none at all. 
Better be a loser than gain by any 
questionable methods, better to say 
“1 tried, I did my best—and failed,’ 
than to know within your soul that 
you cheated even the least little 
bit to win. 

We have four contests on among 
our boys and girls. We have offered 
just moderate-priced prizes, just to 
get the contest started. The prizes 
are worth working for, but in them- 
selves they are insignificant. If the 
winners get nothing more than the 
bicycle, the watch, the sewing ma- 
chine, the phonograph, or the ring, 
then our contests have been flat fail- 
ures. 

We are doing this for a purpose. 
We know that a boy can’t spend a 
season on one crop of two acres and 
not gain much more than the effort 
cost him. It means sacrifice. That 
itself is worth while. It means 
stick-to-it-iveness, and that is a val- 
uable thing to acquire. It means 
study along the line of corn or po- 
tatoes, and that will be of lasting 
benefit. A thorough knowledge of 
corn or potatoes is of far more value 
than a gold watch. The bicycle will 
get punctured, the watch may be 
lost, but knowledge of value can 
never be destroyed or lost. It gets 
more valuable with age, while the 
other things depreciate in value 
with use. 

The girls who follow the lessons 
in sewing and cooking under Mrs. 
Water’s instruction will all earn a 
valuable prize—knowledge of use- 
ful things. 

Not one of our boys or girls will 
stoop to any trickery in these con- 
tests. Who would sell his soul for 
a gold watch or any other prize? 
Not one. Maybe no one would ever 
find it out, but the guilty one can 
never forget. The prize would be a 
condemning judge all the time. Our 
contest will be a clean contest. 


& & & 
Have You a Typewriter? 
Why should the farmer use a 
typewriter? To the best reply writ- 


ten by one living on a farm who has 
a typewriter we will give “Practical 


Farming and Gardening,” a book 
very useful to the farmer and 
farmers’ wife. To next best we will 
give our book “Swindles.” This 


book reveals the tricks of the swind- 





if they develop a narrow conceit, a 





care you bestow on the selecting and 





ler. All letters become our property. 
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Ideal Grain Sowing. Restoring Worn-Out Soils. 

It is indeed surprising that so many Continued from page 3 
of the farmers are still sowing grain} tyre at once sets about to restore them by 
broadcast, either by hand or by the) replenishing the supply of organic mat- 
wagon-box seeder attachment, when drill-| ter and starts to growing the weeds, 
me grain POSSESSCS so many points of LTasses and trees which supply organic 
superiority over the above methods matter. If we are apt students we will 

In broadcast sowing it is impossible to! |. from nature's ways and will as- 
secure an even stand of grain; while) i+ her in soil restoration by planting 
with the grain-drill one is almost cer-| 1), crops that produce organic matter 
tain of a uniform stand over the entire in shundance and thea incorporate this 
field Aside from the uneven distribution organic matter into our worn scil, which 


method, one 
at all neces- 
given amount 
avoided by 


the broadcast 
sows more than is 
sary. in order to insure a 
to the acre. This waste 
the use of the grain-drill. 
Where seeds are scattered 
a goodly portion of them have 
light covering of soil that there is an 
insufficient amount of moisture main- 
tained to produce proper germination. 


of seeds in 


usually 
is 


broadcast, 
such a 





is turned into nitrogen and plant food by 
decay and the work of soil bacteria. 

He who sets about to restore his worn- 
out soils must keep this fact constantly 
before him, that it takes large quantities 
of organic matter to make fertile soil. 
Virgin soils have great crop-producing 
power because they are full of organic 
matter, and worn-out soils have no crop- 





Fig. 2. Corn growing on worn out clay soil. 
field that will be plowed under this spring. 


Some will even be left on the surface 
with no covering or protection, and these 
are picked up by the birds and mice. 
Again, this surface-sowing affords small 
opportunity for the plant to reach down 
and draw sufficient sustenance from the 
soil, or for developing strong, well-set 
roots that will resist the action of winds 
and weather against the grain after it 
begins to head out. 

The «rain-drill points the way around 
all of these drawbacks. By its use every 
grain is placed and covered at a uni- 
form depth, which not only insures suf- 
ficient moisture and plenty of available 
fertility, but also guarantees more of a 
uniformity in the size of the plants, 
since each one will come through the 
ground at the same time, and thus have 
an even start with all the others. The 
depth at which the seeds germinate will 
also be conducive to the proper develop- 
ment of roots necessary to support the 
plant and keep it in an upright position. 
In short, the drilled field holds every 
point of vantage over the one that is 
sown broadcast, from the time the seeds 
touch the soil till the threshed product is 
marketed or consumed, there being less 
waste of seeds at planting time; a 
greater quantity of by-products at thresh- 
ing time; the quality of grain being 
higher, and the average yield heavier. 

M. Albertus Coverdell. 
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Photographed Oct. 
Yield of corn less than 10 bu. to the acre. 








’10. There is fair stand of vetchin this 


producing power because they are lack- 
ing in organic matter. 

It is useless to attempt to 
worn-out soils by putting in them min- 
erals or commercial fertilizers, as these 
are but stimulants, and while they may be 
beneficial assistants, worn-out soils 
cannot be built up with them alone. They 
do not supply food for scil bacteria. The 
remedy for the restoration of 

soils is incorporating into 
them organic matter in abundance. If 
nature was liberal with this material 
when she built our rich virgin soil, then 
we must be liberal with the use of this 
material when we set about to build up 
or restore our worn-out soils. 

The sources of supply of organic mat- 
ter are barnyard manure, weeds, grasses, 
cornstalks and crops for green manures. 
The first mentioned is the most valuable, 
but it is generally out of consideration be- 
cause it cannot be obtained in sufficient 
quantities, although a vast amount of it 
is used. Worn-out soils will not produce 
enough crops to feed stock from which 
the supply of manure can be obtained, 
and hence not every land owner possesses 
sufficient stock to furnish the required 
amount. Being confronted with this con- 
dition, we must turn to other forms of 
organic matter mentioned for a supply. 
and the best means of obtaining a supply 
is the planting of crops for green manures, 
which are to be plowed under and the 
decaying of which make the feeding 


build up 


as 


greatest 
worn-out 








grounds for soil bacteria, and when soi! 
bacteria establishes their home in our 
worn-out soils and find a favorable en- 
vironment therein, they get busy and rap- 
diy manufacture plant food in abund- 
ance. 

The legumes, like clover, alfalfa, peas. 
vetches, sweet clover, etc., make the most 
valuable green manures because the root 
tubercles or nodules found on the roots 
of legumes are the homes of the bacteria 
that draw nitrogen from the air and store 
it in the soil, and because they furnish 
large quantities of organic matter. Not 
all of the legumes will readily grow in 
worn soil. These soils must be put in 
condition before clover or alfalfa can he 
successfully grown in them. Carbonate 
of lime, potassium, nitrate of soda, etc., 
are valuable to put these soils in condi- 
tion for clover and alfalfa. If these 
plants are once established in these soils 
and the entire clover crop is turned un- 
der and the alfalfa crop is cut at the 
proper time and allowed to grow crops 
for four or five years before turning un- 
der, worn soil is quickly restored, for the 
soil-renovating power of these plants is 
wonderful. 

In using any of the legumes, except 
alfalfa, for restoring worn-out soils, their 
entire crop must be plowed under to get 
the best results. Peas, vetches and sweet 

clover are easily grown on worn-out soils 
without fertilizers. Winter, sand or hairy 
vetch makes wonderful growth on these 
soils and is regarded by the writer as 
the most wonderful worn-soil-restoring 
plant in existence. The writer has ex- 
perimented with it for five years on all 
kinds of soils and has, at this writing, 
over three hundred acres growing in many 
kinds of soils for fertilizing purposes. 

Vetch is one of the legumes that de- 
velop root tubercles in great quantities, 
which make a wonderful feeding ground 
for the nitrogen-gathering bacteria. More 
nitrogen can be stored in the soil with the 
vetch plant than any other legume, un- 
less it be the sweet clover plant, and as 
nitrogen is conceded to be the element 
most lacking in worn soils and as the 
element “most costly and most precious” 
for fertile soils, then the plant that will 
most abundantly gather it is the one that 
should be most sought for when select- 
ing a legume for soil restoration. 

The vetch plant also furnishes great 
quantities of roots and foliage, and which 
supply organic matter in abundance. The 
writer has grown, on absolutely worn-out 
soils, great crops of vetch, the plowing yn- 
der of which so enriched these soils that 
they produced seventy-five and ninety 
bushels of corn to the acre, where former- 
ly the crops grown on these soils were 
hardly worth harvesting. 

Other plants, not of the legume fam- 
ily, like rye, Hungarian millet, buckwheat 
and white mustard, are of inestimable 
value for green manuring and for furnish- 
ing large quantities of organic matter to 
the soil. The rye plant is especially 
valuable for this purpose. It fills the 
soil for a considerable distance with its 
roots, so that plowing under rye is like 
plowing under grass sod. Plowed under 
just before it begins to head, a large 
quantity of organic matter is quickly and 
cheaply furnished, as it can be sown in 
the fall in corn or in the open and plowed 
under early in the spring, and the ex- 
pense of seeding is small. My experience 
with this plant for restoring worn-out 
soils justifies him in making the statement 
that it is almost equal, to for ton, to 
stable manure. 

I have made use of vetch and rye for 
restoring worn-out soils in the following 
manner: I sow vetch in the open or in 
carn the last of July or early in August 
at the rate of fifty pounds to the acre. 
The vetch is plowed under about the mid- 
dle of May with a disc plow and the 
land planted to corn. In the following 
August rye is sown in corn at the rate of 
one to one and one-half bushels to the 
acre. No stock is permitted to graze on 
the rye and cornstalks, and the whole is 
rolled down ‘in the spring and plowed un- 

Continued on Page 22 
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Growing Sorghum for Syrup Making 
BY W. J. MAXWELL, WAYNE CO., MO. 
In an article in September, 1910, I 

divided this subject into three parts, con- 
sidering them as of first, second and third 
in importance for the successful growing 
of sorghum and manufacture of sorghum 
syrup. Seed selection I gave as first, 
at the evaporator second, and third, grow- 
ing the erop. However, I would not have 
you think that you can make a success 
alone with good seed, no matter what 
care and degree of perfection had been 
attained in the selection of the seed. 

A few years ago a neighbor of mine, 
seeing that our sorghum was more pro- 
ductive and of better quality than others, 
decided it was all in the seed. Of course 
| supplied him with enough of our best 
to do his planting. He broke his ground 
wet to start with, which should never be 
done, and especially for cane. After he 
had his seed-bed prepared as he thought 
best he made his furrows with a small 
preaking plow, covered the seed four 
inches deep, and four weeks later de- 
clared the seed was no good and would 
not grow—and with his methods of farm- 
ing he was right. 

So while the seed is of first importance 
in growing a successful crop of sorghum 
cane, and it would be utterly impossible 
to grow a good crop without good seed, 
yet we might have the best of seed and 
fail to succeed, and right here I find my 
greatest success has come by being able 
to see my own mistakes; and I would 
not have you think I am past them all 
yet. In fact, if I should grow sorghum 
cane fifty years yet,which I do not expect 
I would expect to see some places where 
I could, the fiftieth year, correct some 
mistakes of the forty-ninth year. Surely, 
when we feel that we are past advance- 
ment we will begin to retrograde and go 
back. 

I will now take up a few of my mis- 
takes and give the correction. Maybe 
others are making the same. 

Until ten years ago I had only a very 
slight idea of what farming was. only as 
{ had heard others talk about it, but with 
the same principle in mind that had 
given splendid success with one of the 
greatest health-destroying trades we have. 
almost a physical wreck, I determined 
to not only engage in farming, but to 
make a success of it, and that, first by 
study, second by watching very closely 
the mistakes and being ready to correct 
every one I could detect. 

_ With the examples of others and my 

inexperience, I thought ground for sor- 

ghum cane needed no more care as to time 
of breaking, condition of soil, etc., than it 

did for other cultivated crops, but I 

made a sad mistake, and my loss by this | 

and others looked just the opposite of suc- 
cess. But I changed my methods and 
also my profits in the business. 


Never break ground for sorghum cane 
when it is wet, and especially so if it is 
land that packs easily. and do not break 


your land and let it lay a month or so 
before planting unless you disk every 
week or so. A loose well-worked and 
thoroughly pulverized seed-bed will show 
greater returns with this crop than any 
other that I have had any experience 
with. and if you can arrange to prepare 
rae plant the same day, so much the bet- 
er. 

Plant very shallow and as near on a 
level as possible. Do not plant in a 
deep furrow and expect to escape the 
hoe. So if you plant in furrows at all, 
do not make them more than one inch 
deep. If you use a drill, set it just as 
shallow as it is possible to cover the 
seed at all. Follow immediately with a 
light drag so as ta leave a perfectly 
smooth surface. If you neglect it, it may 
rain, or other hindrances arise until the 
opportunity is lost. 

f the soil is thoroughly worked and 
the seed properly put in, the crop is at 
least half made. Of course you will have 
ta follow up with the other half. By light 
dragging the surface we not only pulver- 


Continued on page 14 








Heat that protects little folks 


Have you forgotten your childhood days when you fretted at the cold 
approach of bedtime, and the still more frigid time of rising, bathing, 
dressing and breakfasting. Couldn’t escape the discomfort and the 
health-risk then. No ex- 
cuse now, as old-fashioned 
heating has proved not 
only so lacking but so 
utterly wasteful since w* 
have brought out 


RICAN x }DEAL 
AMERICAN x [DEAL 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERI- 
CAN Radiators are the highest 
development of heating outfit for 
warming and ventilating houses, 
stores, schools, churches, etc. 
Health authorities and scientific 
bodies all agree on this. 


IDEAL Boilers are made in types for burning aard or soft coal, pea coal, cheapest 
screenings, lignite, coke, wood, gas, oil, etc. They are made on the unit or sectional 
plan, so will pass through cellar door of any building already erected, and can be made 
larger or smaller if the building is later altered in size. Will not rust or wear out as 
long as the building stands. IDEAL Boilers are absolutely safe—a child can run one 
—many children do. Three or four gallons of water added twice a season will keep 
the boiler filled. IDEAL Boilers take up all the heat from the fuel, and deliver it just 
where needed—without passing up dust, ashes or coal-gases to living rooms. In an 
IDEAL Boiler the fire will not need rekindling in the whole heating season—will run 8 
to 16 hours or longer without recoaling—depend- 
ing of course upon the severity of the weather. 
Where no cellar is available, an IDEAL water boiler can 
be located in a back or unused room, or at end of back 
porch or in rear shed. IDEAL Boilers 
and AI ERICAN Radiators are used in 
heating thousands of cellarless build- 
ings in rections of the country where the 
seepage ofthc soil is so great as to make 
the price of a cellar prohibitive. 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radia- 
tors reduce the cost of living—they are 
an investment, not an expense. Their 
labor-saving and cleanliness make 











A No. 020 IDEAL Boiler and 262 sq. ft. 


of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- 
ing the owner $185, were used to 
heat this cottage, at which price the 
goods can be bought ofany reputable, 
competent Fitter. This did not include 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., 
which are extra and vary according 


them a great boon to the women folke. 
Many thousands of them are used in the 
farm houses of the United States, Can- 
ada and Europe If you cannot call 
then please 'phone or write and we will 
send you our big book of heating facte 
—puts you under no obligation to buy. 








to climatic and other conditions. Prices are now most favorable. 


svoutsinan AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY ows? » 
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ABSOLUTELY THE MOST 





ECONOMICAL PUMPING POWER! 


Goodhue Windmills are simple, strong, durable and safe. 
Are self oiling and automatically governed to get the most power 
out of any wind, strong or light, and still run quietly and stead- 
ily ail the time. REQUIRE NO FUEL 

Many Goodhue Windmills have been working every day for over 
20 years. For 50c a year weinsure them against tornadoes, cy- 
clones, runaway teams,everything except willful act or neglect. 
Write today for our free catalogue which gives you exactly the 
information you ought to have when you buy a mill. We will 
also explain our 5 year wi insurance policy that abso- 
lutely protects against loss. 


APPLETON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
376 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 



























Biggest m maker ever a for this 
profitable b 88. Speediest, simplest and most effi- 
client machine built. 
successful users. POSITIVELY NOIS 


We prove this to you by letters from scores of most 
LESS Band Wheel Type. 
Only perfect combination Cable, Hydraulic Jetting, Hollow Rod and Rotary. 
No complicated attachments. nge from one system to another by 
“simply changing equipment. Drilling tools and bailer handled 
at highest speed. Mast raised and lowered by simply palling or pushing 
pres men te te ny ehave money- 
making locations for Well Drillers now. Customers, operating our 
~ 2 Climax, have made $12,000 clear profitin 3 months. Write for catalog. 
KT our 44 years’ experieuce ARMsTRONG MFG. CO., 1540 Chestnut St,, Waterico, la, 
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To Plow, Or Not to Plow, and A/hy. 

There is a disposition on the part of 
some farmers to lay aside the old-fash- 
ioned plow whenever possible and use 
some style of disk harrow in preparing 
the soil for spring crops. 

This is a mistake, as a general propo- 
sition, and there are hundreds and thou- 
sands of farmers who have tried the ex- 
periment and gone back to the old plow 
again. There are also many farmers 
who do not thoroughly understand why 
the plow is necessary in the initial prepa- 
ration of the surface soil for a govd 
seed-bed. 

I have had a long and varied experi- 
ence with all sorts of plows, including 
the disk plow. And I have wondered if 
we should always continue to use the 
same principle in plowing that was dis- 
covered by the early settlers on the At- 
lantic coast. I have several times watch- 
ed the-disk plows, with traction engines 
attached, at work on the western farms 
and talked with the farmers who were 
using them. And from all that I can 
gee we shall continue to stick to cur 
present style of moldboard-landside 
plows for a long time to come. 

There is nothing yet that can beat the 
good old-fashioned method cf turning over 
furrows with a plow that has a mold- 
board and landside so made that every 
particle of the furrow section is agitated 


and twisted. And I also find it a good 
plan to set the little plew, or jointer, 
about four inches deep, and for two 
purposes: It assists in the thorough 


manipulation of the furrow slice and also 
turns over and under every bit of trash, 
thus presenting a clean surface ready for 
the harrow and roller, as well as the aft- 
er cultivation of growing plants. 

It was several years after I com- 
menced to plow that I found that the 
surface soil contained plant food that 
must be made available by solution and 
enter the tiny root hairs in the form of 
soil water. Just as soon as I realized 
that fact, scil fertility and plant growth 
had a wonderful fascination and I fully 
comprehended the manurial value of thor- 
ough tillage. : 

One of my experiments was to disk 
over a portion of the corn ground in early 
spring just before plowing for ccrn. It 
was a clover and timothy meadow upon 
which manure had been’ spread the 
previous fall. The harrow was a dou- 
ble action 20-inch disk cutaway. It was 
set to run deep, but the sod held the 
disks un more or less the first time over. 
But when I crossed the field the other 





A FOOD STORY 
Makes a Woman of “One in 10,000.” 


The widow of one of Ohio’s mest dis- 
tincuished newspaper editors and a fa- 
mous leader in politics in his days, says 
she is 70 years old and a “stronger wo- 
man than you will find in ten thousand,” 
and she credits her fine physical condi- 
tion to the use of Grape-Nuts: 

“Many years ago I had a terrible fall 
which permanently injured my stomach. 
For years I lived on a preparation of corn 
starch and milk, but it grew so repug- 
nant to me that I had to give it up. 
Then I tried, one after another, a dozen 
different kinds of cereals, but the process 
of digestion gave me great pain. 

“Tt was not until I began to use Grape- 
Nuts food three years ago that I found 
relief. It has proved, with the dear 
Lord’s blessing, a great boon to me. It 
brought me health and vigor such as I 
never expected to again enjoy, and in 
gratitude I never fail to sound its prais- 
es.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Look for it in the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” to be found in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A 


new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full of 
human interest. 





the disks did much more effectual 

A three-horse team was attached 
and I rode on the seat. The soil was 
a clay loam and when the plow was 
started the field presented a peculiar ap- 
pearance. But after the field was plowed 
I noticed while harrowing that the disk 
section was very mellow and quickly 
worked into a fine seed-bed. And there 
was not a single hit of trash left in sight 
between the furrows. This field was 
planted to corn and a dry spell came on 
the latter part of June and lasted until 
the first week in September. 

The difference in the growth of plants, 
the full grown stalks and matured ears 
on the disked section was a decided con- 
trast to the rest of the field. The yield 
of corn was of better quality and at least 
twenty per cent in quantity. 

If the upper eight inches of surface 
soil is fairly fertile it contains practical- 
ly all the mineral elements for plant ex- 
cept carbonic acid. But only a portion 


way 
work. 








Discing Before Plowing Helps 


of this food is available and we mnost stir 
the surface soil all we possibly can in 
the preparaticn of the seed bed and in 
the cultivation of the growing plants, in 
crder to derive the greatest benefits which 
may accrue in growing crops on our land. 

I found that the more I plowed, har- 
rowed and rolled the seed-bed, and follow- 
ed with thorough after cultivation of the 


growing plants, the better the growth and | 


yield. The combined operations fined the 
soil particles, and each particle was 
coated over with a fine film of soil wa- 
ter which held in solution all but one of 
the leading elements which feed the 
growing plants. 

Thus the tiny root-hairs were enabled 
to freely permeate between the fine soil 
particles and utilized far more of the 
available plant fceod than they possibly 
could if the soil had not been thoroughly 
plowed, harrowed deeply and worked into 
a fine tilth. I have found that “tillage 
is manure” in the full acceptation of the 
term. 

I was utterly unable to secure a satis- 
factory seed-hed on almost any kind cf 
soil on our farm without using the old 
standard style of plow with moldboard 
and landside. The disk harrow did thor- 
ough work in pulverizing corn, cats and 
wheat stubble ground, but left too much 
trash on top to suit me. But I found 
that it paid extra well to do this disking 
on almost any kind of ground when plow- 
ing fer corn or potatoes in late spring. 
This was especially true with the sod 
or meadow that had the manure spread 
thereon the fall previous. 

The accompanying picture shows a 
cross section of three furrows which I 
took in our corn field on a section that 
had been disked befcre plowing. It 
shows how the furrows slightly overlap 
when turned over and that every portion 
of the furrow slice is thoroughly broken 
up and pulverized. There is not a bit 
of trash in sight between the furrows 
and the seed-bed for ccrn was easily and 
quickly prepared. The plow furrows are 
14 inches wide and eizht inches deep, and 
the whole slice is well mixed with grass 
roots, stubble and manure. This plan 
makes an ideal seed-bed for either corn or 
late potatoes. 

So I claim that the old-fashioned plow, 
either riding or walking style, is the first 
tocl to depend on in surface soil manipu- 
lation and preparation for growing crops. 
Every foot traveled by the plow in the 
furrow twists and agitates every bit of 
the furrow slice, and, with the aid of 
the jointer, covers up all the trash that 
would otherwise be in the way mere or 
less to interfere with planting and the 
after cultivation of the growing corn 





Cuts Fodder, Fills Silo 
Like Lightning Single Handed! 


Eight out of every tencutters on American 
farms are the powerful, double-energy 
“SMALLEY”—the world’s only positive 
Force- ae py BA 5 ‘ — half 
a@ century-the ley’ m the 
King of Cutters! 

The old, time-tried and reliable “Smalley” 
Force-Feed Eusilage and Fodder Cutter will 
fill your silo like lightning—single-handed—thig 
fallandsave youa vast amount of money and 
labor! —just as it is doing for scores of thousands 
of thinking business farmers! 


SMALLEY fits" Ensilage Cutter 


The powerful chain feed with grip hooks shoots 
the bundles along -without Jamming or shoving, 
NoJamming' No Clogging! NoSilo Tvo High! No Danger! 

The Smalley's capacity is 25% greater—size 
for size and poss fur price—than any other 
cutter made 

The capacity of the “Smalley” is so great that TEN- 
INCH blower pipeis necessary , would cloga smaller p:pe 

Our new 1911 improvement is the new-construction 
feed table, metal-faced (sce circle at left). so constructed 
that chain cannot interfere with 
Cutting kaoives. 

Valuable, New 
91 Book—FREE 
Our 1911 catalog contains » 
storehouse of valuable en- 
siluge facts! Your copy of thi 
50-page book 1s waiting for you~ 
& postal or a letter. brings it by 
return mail! Address (13) 
SMALLEY MFG. CO. 
(Established 1857) 
14 South St-»-Manitewoc, Wis, 


f POWER'S 
| \ Well Boring Pat | 
€ [\Drilling. Machine 


Bores 100 feet in 10 hours, and 
ie drills through the hardest rock, all 
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its own 

drill. done with thesame machine, which 
The tools is mounted on wheels and run 
orceghe by horse power,no hired help 
eonter of required. 

platform. Twenty years use have 


Proven this the light 
est draft, easiest to 
4 operate, and most 
profitable of any well 
* rig Easy terms, write 
for free catalog. 


Lisle Mfg. Co, 
Box 556 
Clarinda, lowa 








Why not learn the improved-methods 
of intensive scientific agriculture at home! 
Make your farm pay more. 
“How to Make the Farm Pay More” 
VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE 
explains clearly how You may become an up- 
to date, scientific farmer without the expense 
of going away to an agricultural college. It tells 
how the agricu tural college is brought to your door, 
How you can increase the profits on your crops and 
stock by a practical application of the new agricul. 
ture. Here is just the opportunity you have been 
waiting for teleurn at home under the direction of 
faculty of experts from .eading agricultural colleges. 
Send forfree booklet today. Also special courses in 
Poultry or Flowers for profit on a suburban lot. 


American Farmer's School 
65 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons 
Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
general farm work. The reasonis plain. The 
Low-Down wagon makes easier work for the 
man and no harder for the team, One man 
can do most of his farm work alone with the 
Low-Down wagon. Get our free catalogue. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 32 HAVANA, ILL. 
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DRILLING & 
MACHINES, 


Wel —— 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 
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A clean seed-bed is much 
the 


and potatoes. 
easier to keep clean all through 
erowing season. 

There are attachments to walking 
plows that I have used and found prac-' 
tical and even valuable, but must defer 
mention of them until a later article. 
The proper adjustment of a walking plow 
to make it balance perfectly will also be 
treated. 

During the last few days I have in 
several farmers at work in the field with 
three-horse teams. Some were troubled 
with making the horses walk properly 
spaced so as to cut the furrow slice just 
the right width. They had the lines im- 
properly adjusted and their frequent 
changing seemed _ to 
worse. I showed them how to remedy 
the difficulty in a very few minutes. 

The best plan I have found for a three- 
horse hitch is as follows: The length of 
the evener, spread of the horses and ad- 
justment of the lines must be carefully 
considered. If the horses are inclined | 
to crowd or walk closely together, the | 
front end of the wooden plow beam should 
be swung a trifle closer to the furrow. 
If they naturally spread, and a moderate 
spread is preferable, then set the beam 
front over a little to the land side. Make 
several adjustments frequently until the 
plow balances. 

Do not tie the horses heads together 
with short tie straps in a _ three-horse 
adjustment. It is one of the worst ways 
of hitchim up such a team. I like to 
use the 1 ‘ar two-horse set of lines or 
reins. A -<pecial long strap is made_ to 
run from the inside bit ring of each out- 
side horse, across the back of the mid- 
dle horse, and fastened to the line buckle 


on the opposite outside horse. These two! 


special cross lines, or long tie straps, 
are used for no other purpose. These 
cross lines can be taken up or let out until 
the proper pull and spread cn the three- 
horse team is secured. 

This is the best three-horse line ad- 
justment I ever found, as it gives the 
best control over each individual horse in 
the team. It also allows perfect free- 
dom to each horse to swing his head in 
a natural way at any time, and is espe- 
cially comfortable during the midsummer 
reign of the pestifercus fly. Plenty of 
holes should be made in the straps and 
lines, and be sure to use a harness punch 
for this purpose. Never cut slits in the 
straps with a knife, as a sharp cut is 
more apt to tear out sooner or later.—J. 
H. Brown, Calhoun Co., Mich. 
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Spring Notes. 

Be sure that the ground is not too wet 
before you begin to plow in the spring. 
When you can squeeze the dirt into a 
ball it is too wet. I know men who 
plowed ground when the water oozed 
out of the soil, or ran in the furrows be- 
hind them; and just killed the land or 
set back the crops for several seasons. It 
pays to wait until the soil is just right, 
then hustle. 

Remember—when you go to work now, 
only work the horses half a day fer the! 
first week unless you want serious trouble. 
They are weak from lack of daily work 
and cannot stand it. 

Some men hire a boy at fifty cents a 
day, and then make him do the work” of 
a strong man. Is that you? Such small 
meanness won’t do fcr the real farmer. 


2, 
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Let the boy work, and rest when he gets on 


tired. Young muscles can soon be ruined. 


Don’t let the stock drink stagnant or 
icy water; if your farm doesn’t possess 
a good supply of pure water, hire a well 
driller. Away with these typho:d wells! 

Begin now to burn the piles of brush 
and trash for the sake of the ashes for the 
soil; and see if you can work blow-holes 
under the old stumps, soak with coal oil 
and burn them out on a windy day, be- 


ing sure that they cannot set field or 


woods on fire. 

Now is a good time to saw and split the 
summer’s supply of stove wood. I know 
farmers who corded up @ year’s supply 


make bad matters | 





















































The Best Way To ComnaneaTlie 


Natural ees Of Your farm 


OUR land is your biggest asset. On its power to grow good 
crops depends your very livelihood. What are you doing to 
insure its continued fertility—your future prosperity ? 

There is a great national movement on foot now for “The 
Conservation of Our Natural Resources.” Don’t think this ap- 
plies only to our forests and coal mines. The soil, too, has been 
drained of its natural wealth by season after season of bumper 
crops. For your own good, join the soil conservation 
movement now. Begin on your own farm. Thereisa 
practical, economical, profitable way. Invest in an 


I H C Manure Spreader 


as hundreds of other farmers have done. By distribue 

ting your manure with one of these efficient machines 

you can keep your land always in top-notch condition, 

Barnyard manure is rich in the elements that enrich the 

soil, and an I H C Manure Spreader enables you to 

distribute it in the way to use all of it to the best 

advantage. IH C Spreaders are so designed that 

the manure can be spread in just the right amount 

required by the condition of the soil—a heavy coat 

where it is most needed—a light 

top dressing where that is best. 

They are simple and strong in 

every part. Their dependability has 
been proved by years of service. 

I HC Spreaders are made in three styles: 


Kemp 20th Century 
Corn King Cloverleaf 


in sizes suitable for any size farm. 

Call on the I H C local dealer and see the one 
best adapted to your needs. Ask him about the 
bigger profits I H C Spreaders are bringing to 
users, fi you prefer, write direct for 1 H C Spreader 


catalogue and full information. 
pany of America 
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IHC 
Service Bureau 


The purpose of 
this Bureau is to 
furnish farmers with 
information on bet- 
ter farming. If you 
have any worthy 
question concerning 
soils, Crops, pests, 
fertilizer, etc,, write 
to the IH C Service 
Bureau, and learn 
what our experts 
and others have 
found out concern- 
ing those subjects, 








International Harvester Com 
(Incorporated 











We will ship you « 
“RANGER” ag the 


depostd wm advance, 


you receive ir", If it does not suit you in 
for it a better bicycle than ~ can 


0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


. Prepaid to gay place in ga the United States without a cent 
ihe ten days free tom the dd 
every way and is not all or more than wec 


anywhere else regardless 
\ W FA to 7 RY PRICE Y PRICE or freight and you wil 
C u HIGES © We sell the highest grade bicycles direct trove a We 

Bre you $10 to $25 yA) = ya od 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED Scoot ore 
in eac Te i GE. te le 
1981 “*Ranger” Bicycle furnished by us. You willbe 
the wonder, vera] 
give oo ahed ty A po ie going to You tow the li Propositions and eeetad we will 
Ln f nee finn bier e ¥AIny A tC 
{ and An may bicycles under 
{ bec own name plate at double our prices mr piCveLe cLEDEALE y received, ‘eae 
~= Seone HAND BiICY: + Ay - 
iRES. , COASTE dha RAKE = Descriptive bargain ist aioe 
d cenuagte gmat 
ay or cur Large sAAKE Bs fininauieyilioe great end ot 

only costs a postal to 


of peice, or if for any reason keep 
not ~t 4a out one cent, % 
Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals. 
eard o te 
Tasted oe Sealieeiaien our Chicago eetall stores wil! 
NOT WAIT but write toda: 


teresting matter and useful tadeometion. pA os 


/MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 4 134, GHIGAGO, ILL. 








at odd days in the winter and spring. 
Then there was no loss of time during 
the busy season.—C. EH. Davis. 











How do you know whether your dealer is offering you the best there 
is unless you have investigated? Write to our advertisers for information. 
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Sweet Clover. | 

There are a number of types of this| 
clover, Melilotus Alba, Melilotus Anderia 
and Melilotus Officinalis. The former is 
a very prolific grower and is the specie 
commonly seen on our road sides and on 
waste places and grows a white blossom. 
Of this white, there are different strains. 

One strain grows rather short and 
thick-stemmed and blooms the first week 
in July. Another strain grows more slen- 
der and somewhat taller and blooms two 
weeks earlier. This latter kind is what 
the farmer should endeavor to grow and 
the variety which is easiest to get start- | 
ed on the farm and that makes a superior | 
feed for cattle, sheep and hogs. 

It is very nutritious, the hay running 
about 22 per cent of protein even when | 
eut as late as the middle of October, | 
which is a very good time to make up 
this hay, and it is usually good weather 
at this date. I made up six big loads 
last year on October 15th and it simply 
cured to nerfection and looked nearly as 
green as before cutting and is perfectly 
dry. It certainly cured as nice as any | 
hay that I ever put up and is so extreme- 


ly fragrant that passers-by would ex-| 
claim, “Just smell that clover.” 
This particular field of sweet clover 


was sown May 5th on newly plowed old 
bluegrass pasture and when tall enough 
to get a bite, hogs were turned in until 
August 15th and up to that time it af- 





EDITOR BROWNE 
Of the Rockford Morning Star. 
“About I 


seven years ago ceased | 


drinking coffee to give your Postum a 
trial. 
“Tl had suffered acutely from various 


forms of indigestion and my stomach had 
become so disordered as to repel almost 
every sort of substantial food. My gen- 
eral health was bad. At intervals 
I would suffer severe attacks which con- 
fined me in bed for a week or more. 
Soon after changing from coffee to Postum 
the indigestion abated, and in a short 
time ceased entirely. I have continued 
the daily use of your excellent Food Drink 
and assure you most cordially that I am 
indebted to you for the relief it has | 


close 





brought me. 
“Wishing you continued success, I am | 
Yours very truly, | 

J. Stanley Browne, 

Managing Editor.” | 

Of course, when a man’s health shows| 
he can stand coffee without trouble, let | 
him drink it, but most highly organized | 
brain-workers simply cannot. 

The drugs natural to the coffee berry} 
affect the stomach and other organs and | 
thence to the complex nervous system, | 
throwing it out of balance and preducing| 
disorders in various parts of the body. 
Keep up this daily poisoning and serious 
disease generally supervenes. So when 
man or woman finds that coffee a 
smooth but deadly enemy and health is 
of any value at all, there is but one road— 
quit. 

It is easy to find out if coffee be the 
cause of the troubles, for if left off 10 
days and Postum be used in its place and 
the sick and diseased conditions begin to 
disappear, the proof is unanswerable. 

Postum is not good if made by short 
boiling. It must be boiled full 15 min- 
utes after boiling begins, when the crisp 
flavor and the food elements are brought 
out of the grains and the beverage is 
ready to fulfill its mission of palatable 
comfort and renewing the cells and nerve 
centres broken down by coffee. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Get the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 


1S 


|; sown 


|ing only three-fifths of an ordinary seed- 


clover 
| acre, or barley sown thin, and I will seed 


forded an abundance of succulent feed 
for the hogs. However, when the hogs 
were taken out, rag weeds had begun to 
get quite tall in spots over the field, so 
the mower was run over the field with the 
guards run high. After this all stock 
was left off until October 15th, when it 
was mown for hay. Red clover just over 
the fence was killed outright by the se- 
vere drought. 

This six acres is in fine shape to pro 
duce a very heavy crop of forage for 1911. 
It: strong roots can’t be killed by a hard 
winter, as its roots have such a pernicious 
hold of the ground and while the ground 


is rich to begin with, it will be much 
richer because of the sweet clover. 
The crop of nodules on the roots is 


something enormous, and much nitrogen 
is being stored in the soil, and these big 
roots, when plowed under next fall will 
equal a great many loads of manure—I 
think not less than ten loads to the acre. 
This field will grow an amount of feed 
equivalent to three tons of hay to the acre 
or better, and in 1912 100 bushels of 
Reid’s yellow dent corn under fair con- 
ditions will be grown, then in 1913, 
back to sweet clover for hogs and 
By this treatment the land will be 


hay. 
remunerative, as the writer has 


very 

grown corn of this yield on a small scale 
and will expect to grow as much on a 
large scale. $150 land can be made to 


pay out in this way. It is a method of 
starting with rich land and making rich- 


er, and at the same time pay out very 
much better. What everybody needs is 
richer land, and here is a forage crop 


that is so rich in feeding value that it is 
surpassed only by real grain. 
SECURING A STAND. 

Most farmers think this an easy thing 
to do. This idea is very erroneous. I 
know of no clover so difficult to secure 
a strong stand when conditions are not 
suitable to its growth. Alsike can be 
sown on almost any impoverished land 
and the farmer can reasonably expect a 
good stand, where if it was sweet clover, 
only a sprinkling would grow. strong 
enough to live until fall. If sown on the 
right kind of ground, a stand in Iowa is 
a sure thing if the seed is good, no mat- 
ter how wet or how dry the season may 
be. It survives drouth all right. This 
thing alone is of much importance to the 
farmer for much is lost nearly every year 
because of dry weather some time in the 
Summer. 

If one wishes to succeed with this clov- 
er he must get his land in good shape. 
The best way is to plow up a field of 
either clover, timothy or bluegrass sod 
and rrepare as for corn. This crop will 


pay well for two years, equal to corn 
when expenses are taken into considera- 
tion. This will inoculate the soil thor- 


oughly and prepare for future seeding. It 
is certainly a model method of keeping 
land rich and on a paying basis. Follow 
with corn for one or two years. If two 
crops of corn, sow to small grain, sow- 


This gives the sweet clover a chance, 


ing. 

yields a fair crop of small grain, and 
about 11-2 tons of superior hay cut Oc- 
tober 15th. 


Again, it is a good thing to use a field 
to sow sweet clover on that has been 
broken up and one crop of corn taken, 
providing the sod has been down a num- 
ber of years and the ground still contains 
a good supply of humus. Early Cham- 
pion oats are good to sow with the sweet 
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GAL-VA-NITE 


ROOFING 


Ls +. 
applied by anyone with a knife and ham- 
ser. Each roll contains nails and lap 
cement, with full instructions. 

Can be used on either steep or flat roofs. 
On any kind of abuilding. Cheaper and 
easier to lay thap shingles. 

GAL-VA-NITE is made up of heav 
wool-felt, triple coated on both sides wit 

ure mineral asphalt, and finished with a 
_ “armor plating’ of flaked mica. 
Needs no painting—no after expense. 
First cost is aa ee ar 

Get GAL-VA- roofing from your 
lumber dealer. (Look for the sign “‘Ford’s 
Galva Knight.)” 

If he hasn’t a stock, write our nearest 


RD office and we will send 
ff) © 


you “‘The Inside of An 
| 


Comes in rolls ready to lay. 


Outside Proposition.” 


FORD MFG. CO. 


St. Paul Chicago St. Louis 











A house kept well painted lasts twice 
asiong. We sell you paint at factory 
rices. Suve you dealer's profit. Make 
fr fresh for yourorder. Mixitready to 
use,and pay thefreight. We offer you 
two galions, free to test, out of an 
order. Return the balance at our ex 
nse if the two gal'ons are not satis- 
actory and get all your money back. 
No other paint-maker does this because 


PAINT 


no other paint is good enough to stand 
the test. Send forour free paint book, 
with color card, prices, and instruc- 
tions how to paint. Don’t buy stale 
paint with no life in it. Buy fresh 
made-to-order paint from 


0.1L, CHASE PAINT CO. 


Dept. 46, 1220-24 Li Bid 
ST. LOUIS, MO. — 





























































DMILLS} 


The Wind Mill 
that is different from 
all other makes and 
better because it has 
double gear wheels 
and carries the load 
between these and 
in the center of the 
mill. There is no side 
strain, nor any noise on 
the up and down stroke 
hke there is with other 
mills. Built in the following 
sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 
16, 18 and 20-foot diameter. 
Send for catalog. 
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seed, about 11-2 bushels to the 


with spring wheat this spring, sowing a 


oe 


STOVER. MFG. Co., MFRS. 


Aso Feeo Micts & GASOLINE ENGINES 
30 Samson Ave., Freerorr, ii. ae 
























thin stand.. This I also expect good re- 
sults from. 

This clover will be high up among the 
grain at harvest time but the binder can 
be run high for the benefit of the clover. 
This hay cut in October has a value of 
at least $10 a ton, and I believe much 
more as it is so extremely rich in protein 
and relished above all our native hays by 
cattle and hogs. This oat and hay crop 





Ever read the above letter? A 


new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full of 
human interest. 


pays better than a crop of corn with less 
labor and instead of impoverished land 
the same is made richer and full of fu- 
ture usefulness when handled along these 
lines.—F'rank Coverdale, Clinton, Co., La. 








FREE TO FARMERS 


A Valuable 160-page book entitled 


“SILO PROFITS"¢- 


Written by 200 of the most successful 
Feeders, Farmers and Dairymen in 
the World. (@ Every farmer in 
America should read this book, and 
aslong as our supply of these books 
last we will mail one copy free to 
each person asking forit. It gives 
theactual experience of these - 
ers and in their own words, 

Our Factories are located at An- § 
derson, oiey. Des asotees, ewe, 908 ” 

nsas . soe 

Missouri. -— for this book Silo is rofits 
INDIANA SILO COMPANY 

union Building, Anderson 


315 U . 
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Potato Growing in the Southwest. 
As a general thing the potate grew- 
ing season here in the southwest is far 
from being ideal; the dry spell that comes 
nearly every summer cuts the crop short 
more or less. In order to make this crop 
as sure as possible, we must plant early 
so as to have it practically made by the 
middle of July. 
In 1909 we raised 245 bushels to the 
acre of Eureka potatoes while in 1910 
the yield was cut down by dry weather to 
not over 135. This is no great yield for 
a potato growing country but for our cli- 
mate it is greatly above the average. Here 
is the way we raised them: 
We picked the best drained field on 
the farm and fall plowed it deep the year 
before; then that same fall we gave it a 
coating of 15 loads to the acre of well 
rotted manure, putting it on with a 
spreader. The next spring we plowed the 
land again, furrowed out with a common 
plow 21-2 feet apart and dropped the 
seed, cut to two eyes, 18 inches apart in 
the row. 
We then covered them with a harrow, 
going back and forth until the furrows 
were full. In 1909 we had lots of old 
prairie hay and with this we covered the 
land to the depth of four to six inches 
just before the potatoes came through the 
ground. They then had no further at- 
tention until digging time, the mulch 
keeping down the weeds and holding the 
moisture in the ground. 
For this section of Kansas we have 
found mulching a much surer way of 
raising a large crop of good quality pota- 
toes but on a large acreage it would not 
be practical: even with us it is only oc- 
casionally that we have hay enough to 
muleh much of a patch. Straw is not 
good for mulching if it contains grain 
for the grain will grow up through and 
choke out the potatoes. 
In 1910 we had no old hay so culti- 
vated the crop three times and cut out 
weeds twice with a hoe. This made work, 
but it was work that paid. Potatoes us- 
ually sell here for at least 75 cents and if 
100 bushels to the acre can be raised 
they are a good paying crop. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we sold none of the 1909 crop 
for less than $1.15 and for a good many 
of the later ones we got $1.25 to $1.35. 
Potatoes grown under mulching keep 
better than those grown without and we 
have found the Eureka variety 
one of the best for this climate that we 
have ever seen. They are an early po- 
tato, being not ten days behind Early 
Ohio, but they have the advantage of be- 
ing an extra good keeper, which the Ohio 
are not. We have kept Eurekas until the 
next June in good eating condition while 
we find that the Ohios begin to get wat- 
ery in this climate as soon as_ spring 
comes. It must be borne in mind that 
we have to raise early potatoes to in- 


fom \Y/ Coy oats eatheterathacts 
or Blowouts! 





Motz- Equipped 








No more such humiliating scenes as this! For MOTZ Cushion Tires 
free automobile owners from every known tire trouble FOREVER! 


The motorist’s greatest source of expense is kicked into Kingdom Come! 
75% of the automobile’s expense stays in owner's ts! Millions of 
dollars will be saved farmers this year! All because MOTZ, the genius of 
auto tires, has invented the tire that can’t puncture, can’t blowout, can’t cause 
trouble, and can’t pile up a penny of ENSE! 

EVERY TIRE TROUBLE ye move bonteuoting, repair bills! me amp ~~ 4 

reaking repairing oO more cementing and patch- 
ABOLISHED FOREVER! ing! No more big money outlay for extra equipment! 
And the end of breakdowns miles and miles from home! This wonderful cushion 
tire is easy-riding! Its resiliency is achieved by ingenious slantwise bridges, 

' undercut sides and double tread, which make the tire give like air in pneu- 
matic tires! Note the tire’s resiliency in the photographic illustration. The 
world’s only trouble-proof tires of pneumatic resiliency are 


MOTZ $2" 





Tires 


MOTZ no-expense tires last nearly as long as the car itself! They have 
taken the automobile world by storm! For they cost no more than pneu- 
matic tires and save their own cost over and over many times! 

24,000 MILES—EQUAL TO “AROUND M OTZ Cus shion Tires. yr overams 

over 10, miles ne set trave 
THE EARTH” —ON MOTZ TIRES! 24,000 miles! Scores upon scores gave 
15,000 to 20,000 miles service. Pneumatics give scarcely 3,000 to 3,500 miles 
service—and cost 5 to 20 cents per mile! MOTZ Tires fit all standard and 
universal quick-detachable rims—they’Ill fit your rims. 

For self-protection cquip your automobile with MOTZ Cushion Tires—free 
pow from a thousand tire troubles and from useless tire expense! Our 

eautifully illustrated book No.6, along with letters from owners of MOTZ- 
Equipped cars, will reach you by return mail. Just write us for them—NOW. 
The investigation will pay you BIG! Address 


The Motz Tire and Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
Chicago :: Detroit :: Kansas City 























Dealers and Garage Men 


Trade quotations will be mailed you 
by return mail if you'll write us at once 
—today. Our extensive advertising 
campaign is producing an astounding 
demand for this perfect, trouble-proof 
tire. Any dealer can apply it. (50) 























sure a crop and as such, they are ripe 
by August 1. They must then be watched 
and if heavy rains come they must be dug 
or they will sprout and then they are 
ruined so far as quality is concerned.— 
H. C. Hatch, Coffee Co., Kas. 

%? & & 
Look Over the Farm Implements. 
Now that you have time you can save 
money by looking over all your tools and 
farm implements, to see that they are in 
good working order. You don’t want to 
take the time when the season’s work 
opens up. You cannot afford to, looking 
at it in the right light, and yet how of- 
ten do we put away an implement of 
some sort for the winter that is in need 
of repair, intending at a convenient time 
to overhaul it. But you neglect to do so 
after all, and when the time comes it is 

not in condition to work. 

_A good plan to follow when you have a 
binder or mower in need of repair is to 
g0 to some neighbor who has a machine 
of the same make as yours, but it is en- 
tirely out of working order, and buy the 
varts of him which are broken on yours. 
Often you can get repairs cheap in this 
way, where you would have to pay double 






Shear Your Sheep 
with this Machine 





It makes the job infinitely easier than with the old hand shears. 1t takes the wool off 
evenly allover the body. It never injures or maims sheeplike hand shears and the even- 
ness of work done by this machine nets you from 15c to 40c worth more wool per head. 


This Stewart Ball Bearing Machine No. 9 


is the only sheep shearing machine ever made with ball bearings rwyoer and with 
solid Stee! made file 







a ball bearing shearing head. It has all gears cut from the 
hard. They are allenclosed in a dust and dirt 
roof gear case where they run constantly in ofl. 
t turns easiest of all shearing machines and 
anyone can operate it and do good work. Any 
of your help can operate it 
well from the very start. 50 
The price, all complete, e 
with four combs and four >= 
cuttersisonly +... «-« 
Get one from your dealer or send $2 and we will 
ship C. O. D. for balance. Write today forcopy 
of our free copyrighted book, “Instructions 
on Shearing Sheep,” by the leading 
American expert. DO IT NOW, 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CoO. 
228 Ontario St. Chicago 



































the price if you would get them from 


If you buy seeds from advertisers in Successful Farming, you are sure 





OM oalet—. A. Raiser, Crawford Co., 


to get fair treatment. Read our guarantee. 
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L SPore) ae 
FARMERS 
NOTE BOOK 





Did you ever notice that a great many 
farmer boys distinguish themselves as 
leaders of men in their callings? And 
why? Because the farm life gives time 
for ripening of the thinking powers as 
no other life can give. 

Moses had his forty years of prepara- 
tion in solitude before he became a leader. 
Christ had his years of preparation in 
solitude before he became a_ leader. 
Lincoln, Grant, Roosevelt—and you could 
name scores of great leaders who were 
prepared for life in comparative solitude 
—alone with their thoughts. 

Strange, isn't it, that this same soli- 
tude is a blighting influence on thousands 
of others? 

Farm boys who might amount to some- 
thing on or off the farm just grow up 
without developing a single trait that 
= make strong men of them in after 
life. 

It is the way the hours of sclitude are 
spent that count for weal or woe. 

Idly dreaming, or not even making the 
effort to dream—what sort of leadership 
will that develop! 

Great men have all been dreamers, but 
back of it was an ideal or an ambition— 
something real vital to dream about. 

The farm boys have time to think as 
they sit a milking, riding the plow, or 
trudging behind the harrow or over the 
grain fields. It isn’t hard work that puts 
one ahead, it is thinking along lines that 
will lead to easier work and better re- 
turns. 

I don’t think much of Dan Cupid's 
stunt of having Valentine Day. I think 
there are enough opportunities for folks 
to make fools of themselves in love af- 
fairs without a special day for it. 

It takes a real Solomon to wisely 
choose a valentine. Ome is more apt to 
send a silly or sleppy one, or a really 
disgusting one than a real heart expres- 
sion. 

But then, what’s the use of criticising 
the fad anyway. It, like the post card 
business, helps swell the postal receipts 
and wipe out the postal deficit. 

Postal defieit—what a joke! And 
President Taft recommended taxing the 
newspapers more postage to wipe out the 
deficit ! 

There wouldn’t be any deficit or postal 
debt if Congress would wipe out the gov- 
ernment free seed business that loads the 
mails with tons of matter that pays no 
postage; wipe out the franking privileges 
that permit a politician to send campaign 
literature brcadcast free of postage; wipe 
out the unbusinesslike manner of con- 
ducting the posta] department. 

But maybe it isn’t a farmer’s place to 
criticise these strongholds of political 
graft. 

But while I’m at it I can’t stop till 
I have given the government a rap for 
not giving us a parcels post. 

It rather amused me to hear an old 
fellow discussing the rural school situa- 
tion the other day after our institute had 
adjourned. Some speaker had dared men- 
tion the much discussed fact that our 
rural schcols ought to be teaching ele- 
mentary agriculture and domestic science 
and this old man was right up in the air 
at once, 

He said the kids didn’t need any new 
fangled notions put into their heads. He 
got his education from the rural schools— 
plain readin’, ’ritin’ and ‘rithmetic—and 
it had been good enough for him all these 
years. 

Well, you can’t argue with an old 
fellow like that. You can’t make him see 
that conditions the world over are so dif- 
ferent now than in his early day. 








Fact is, it wouldn’t burden the child 
a bit to learn some of the things that 
will be useful in life provided a lot of 
useless studies are dropped off so as not 
overcrowd the course of study. 

I believe in grade rural schools, in con- 
sclidated schools, in country high schools. 
I believe in paying teachers enough so 
they can enter into their work with en- 
thusiasm. 

Bless you, no one can enthuse who is 
overworked and underpaid, or who is re- 
garded as a necessary evil instead of a 
great factor in uplifting the pecple. 

When a teacher gets no more than a 
bare living and has to spend money for 
yearly preparation and then only gets em- 
ployment rart of the time, she isn't go- 
ing to be worth very much to a country 
community. 

But as I said in the start, a country 
boy can get lots of time to think, and 
study too if he really wants to, so if he 
grows up in ignorance it is his own fault. 


There are free bulletins, cheap farm 
papers, good  bcoks, correspondence 
courses in agriculture—many ways to 


brush the cobwebs out the mind and be- 
come intelligent farmers. 

Many a man is loafing around the 
store stove right now who ought to be 
home reading up on some farm problem. 

If you want to know any particular 
thing about farming ask your state ex- 
periment station or the government de- 
partment of agriculture. 

The building hints given in the Jan- 
uary issue were all right. We farmers 
often build blindly, not knowing where 
to get plans or what really is a good 
plan. 

No one can look through Successful 
Farming these days without wondering 
how they can let us have the paper for 
a year for 25 cents when each issue con- 
tains such splendid articles by the very 
best authorities. 

Take for instance the articles by Prof. 
W. A. Henry. fle is authority on all 
that pertains to feeds and feeding and it 
is a great privilege for us to read what 
he has to say. 

Then there are the other special arti- 
cles written by such men as Ceburn, Wm 
C. Smith, Prof. Holden, and men of that 
class. 

You know Coburn is the man who was 
too big to become a U. S. senator when 
the job was handed to him cn a silver 
platter without any effort on his part. 

Coburn said he’d rather stay with his 
farmer friends at home in Kansas. 

Could vou refuse such an honor? Would 
you think farming a more honorable call- 
ing than that of serving in the senate? 

The good men didn’t all die when they 
were little Sunday school kids. 

Ever go out to the pump witha kettle 
of hot water so as to start the juice? 
Ever have to dig down to thaw a frozen 
under-ground pipe? Ever have to tear 
up a floor or open a wall to get at a 
burst pipe? 

Lucky man if you haven’t. It shows 
how carefully you protected your water 
pipes. 

If there is ever a time when a fellow 
wants water right bad it is when the 
weather is 30 below and the wind whist- 
lin’ around the bleak corners. 

That's no time to be standing looking 
at a faucet that won’t run water. 

About the biggest fool I know of is 
the farmer who thinks he knows it all. 

There are such here and there. You 
couldn’t get "em into a farmers’ institute 
with a sweetened bait or a pred 

Blessed be the open-minded man! May 
his tribe increase—even unto the great 
expectations of Theodore Roosevelt. 
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gasoline, distillate, any fuel 01], perfectly—without change 
Cheapest, Safest, Simplest 
OWER 
for barn work, house work, mill work, dairy work, well 
work, spraying, sawing,irrigation electriclights, pumping 
Astonishing success More powergallonfor gallon Hun- 
dred less parts, Patentthrottle gives three engines for the 
priceofone Cafalog free—telis how. 
Double ee my ere 
systems orce feed lubricator—per- & 
fect oiling. Automobile muffler. 
Ball bearing governor Starts in- 
stantly, No pre-heating No 
crank Experience unnee- 
essary Women canoper 
tate. Vibration elimina- 
ed. Quality high—price 
low. Comes complete ; 
Always hungry for f , 
work—and thrives on it, 
FREE TRIAL 
jw obligation till satise 
od. 16-year guerentes. 
*“Engine Facts free 
write for it mew. 
Ellis Engine Co., 
47 wullett St. DETROIT. MICH 


The Gedge- 
Automatic — 


is the most profitable 
article you can have on 
your farm. Use it to fat- 
ten your hogs and other 
stock more quickly. 
Pure water convenient 
to stock is as important 
as proper feeding. Learn 
all about the Gedge and 
our Free Trial offer. 
Send today for free 
ag la Booklet. 


GEDGE tRON 
ROOFING COMPANY 


2443 Fletcher St. Anderson, Ind. 

















































Farmer's Upright 


Elevator and Wagon Dump 








K 


rosesede ae 
Is placed inside the crib; a: always ready for use; al- 
waysin the dry. Built strong and durable. or 
easily, no draging. Write for freecatalogue showing 
otherstyles, Interlocking FenceCo., Morton, Ill. Box 60 





Let SANDOW Run It! 





“Fats 
f .j Work” 


Wonderful Work Engine 


‘armers and Shop Owners, Sto 
onl A few Gollars gots thie 
grand little work engine, complete end 
ready to run Cream Separators, Corn 
ders, Grist Mills, Feed Mill Mills, Dyna- 
mos, Printing etc., etc. 
_ ph yt. Ty y serv- 
izes: 2 to p. No & 
cranking! No ! | Sat 
sans No cams No gears!_ES 























in Guaranteed 6 J . 
Write for — Introductory Propositien. eel 

DETROIT MOTOR CAR ’ 
SUPPLY CO., 18 Canton Ave., 


HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


Soon save their cost. Make every wagon a spring f 
wages, therefore fruit, vegetabies, eggs, etc., 
mee, more money 


Ask for special proposition. 
Hartey Spring Ca, 115-17th St, haclne, Wis. 




























WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 


Wheels, Steel Tires, With Rubber Tires, 


wheels, $10.30. I m 
LE Mg Ba Sag oe 
to 
Wagon UmbreliaPas. .¢. Gia’ti, Ov 





Read Successful Farming. 
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Make the Soil Fit the Crop. 


There is no use trying to achieve suc- 
cess with a soil not fitted to the crop. 
We must make a more intelligent study 
of the selection of crops that are better 
adapted to our soils and that can be 
made to return a fair profit. There is 
something that is interesting about the 
preference for certain crops for certain 
soils and climates. 

One of the first things for us to learn 
is to find out which crops are best 
adapted to our soils and grow them on 
our farms. We need to study the re- 
quirements of the various crops that we 
grow in our crop rotations so that each 
crop may be grown under the most fav- 
orable conditions. 

While I am a staunch friend of stable 
manure and constantly urge the keeping 
of more and better farm stock, yet I 
ean see the necessity of facing the situ- 
ation in a practical manner. The av- 
erage farmer has reached a point where 
stable manure will not supply the ade- 
quate amount of plant-focd to produce a 
maximum yield of grain and other crops 
and the only sensible thing to do is to 
sur-ly the deficient elements. 

The generality of soils on our stock 
and dairy farms are lacking in mineral 
fertility, especially phosphorus, and it is 
clearly to our advantage to sunply this 
one element to our soils if we fit them 
to the needs of our crops. 

On soils possessing an abundance of 
humus and nitrogen, we may purchase 
nhosphoric acid in the form of raw 
ground phesphoric rock and mix it with 
the stable manure, but on soils lacking 
in humus and nitrogen, better results 
will be obtained by using acid phosphate 
which is readily available for the grow- 
ing crops. 

With clover and manure plowed under 
to liberate potash, and the addition of 
purchased phosphoric acid, the fertility 
problem on the average steck farm 
where clover and other legumes are grown 
will be solved. On many types of soil 
potash will be needed, but the average 
stock-farm in the middle west has plenty 
of potash locked up in its soil to produce 
good crops for many years. 

On many farms where the legumes 
cease to thrive lime is needed to bring 
the soil to a condition favorable for the 
growth of these soil-imnroving crops. 
Lime performs various functions. It cor- 
rects soil acidity, thus stimulating the 
action of the bacteria which help to 
make plant foed available and gather ni- 
trogen from the atmosphere. It changes 
dormant plant food into active plant 
food, by carbonating the soil water and 
making it a more powerful solvent. It 
improves the physical condition of the 
soil by making heavy soils lighter and 
the loose soils more compact. On some 
soils it is needed as a plant food for 
such crops as clover and alfalk’a. There 
is no question but what we should use 
lime on our soils to make them cangen- 
ial to the legumes. The great question 
seems to be how much we can profitably 
use. It is my judgment t.at a moderate 
amount, say one ton to the acre every 
four or six years, is better than heavy 
applications less frequently.—W. Milton 


elly. 
oo 3 & 
N. B Habit On the Farm. 


This is a good habit to have, provided 
we do not get over the line fence and 
find fault with the other fellow’s defic- 
iencies, 

The habit I refer to necessitates the 
possession of a level head filled with good 
common sense, a keen observation and a 
note book. When coming across semething 
on the farm that needs attention it is best 
to do it at once; if not, get out the note 
book and make an entry. Perhaps you 
live quite a distance from town, and not 
one of the Saturday shoppers, as some 

ve a habit of being, get into the note- 
boek habit; here a hinge is needed, mark 
It down; a window pane gone, mark it 
down, as also (with an underscore) you 
can include a gift or a useful article for 
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Where Minutes Mean 


Miles 


A minute may be just “a minute” to most men. J/'s a mile of track 
to most engineers, That’s why engineers are required to carry watches 
of absolute accuracy. You might as well carry arailroad watch. We 
make a watch of marvelous accuracy—a South Bend Watch called 
“The Studebaker.” The engineers of several famous “Mile-a-Minute 
Trains” use it. 





* * . 


It has astonished railroad inspectors in the number of “perfect 
scores” it gets, 


See it at your jeweler’s. Let him regulate it for four or five days to 
your peculiarities of movement. That “personal adjustment” to your 
personality is absolutely necessary because good watches run differently 
for different people. If you walk much behind a plow, ride a great deal 
in a farm wagon over rough roads, bend over at work, etc., your watch 
is affected and should be regulated to offset the general conditions under 
which you carry a watch. 


* * 


* 


Only a good jeweler can do this, and it can be done only with a good 
watch, for common watches are not sensilive enough for such delicate 
regulation—hence, seldom keep time for anybody. 


~South Rend” 
~ South Watch 
“The Studebaker” is made with 17 and 21 jewels and 


costs only a trifle more than an ordinary watch. Let 
the jeweler tell you the rest as he shows it to you, 


The South Bend Watch Company 


























a TRIPLE Saving !a 


Last five times as long “% 
as ordinary roofing and < 

cost no more. Give you / 
a big saving on fire and 
lightning insurance. Be- 
gin to save money now. 


Fdwards loterlacking 
‘“Rea’™’ Sleel Shingles 


ity Bessemer nd come in sheets 6 to 12 feet long and 2 inches wid 
galvanize J The can be applied by anyous on any . 
roof, a few required. One man can cover a roof in a short time. 


2 ) We give a $10,000 bond to every purchaser of Fdwards 
$10,000 Guarantee Against ! Reo’ Steel Shingles as a Garantee to refund the 
purchase price in any case where = warde roof is yy by lightning. 
® Soe one representative in e community, and make big mo’ 
Get Our ial Proposition in your spare time demonstrating Reo laterlocking Bteel 5 Ingles. 
Write today for territory. Buy from us direct and make a big snving. We are the lurgext manufac- 
turers of iron and steel roofing, steel ceilings, imitation briek and stone, etc. Send us the dimensions 
of your building and we will quote you the cost of a Reo Steel Shingle Roof delivered to your station. 

Write today for new Pree Catalog No. 46 = for full details about Edwards Reo Steel 
Shingles, and much valuable information about Steel Roofing. (41) 



































































your wife; she will appreciate such 
treatment.—J. E. Raiser. 








THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 406-456 Lock Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Growing Sorghum For Syrup Making | 


Continued from page 7 
but leave a smooth surface, 


ize all clods, 

which enables us to cultivate at least 
one week sooner than It would be pos- 
sible to follow the rows where the drag 
ging is omitted. And this is where we 
gain the day and lenve the hoe in the 
shade. 


If you fail with the cultivators the first 
five weeks, other methods must be em- 
ployed or you have failed, for this is the 
critical period with sorghum cane. You 
may let the cane get twelve or fifteen 
inches high and then cultivate, hoe and 
remove every weed, and continue this un- 
til cutting time, and secure as much cane 





and, to all appearances, just as good a 
crop. llowever, at the evaporator you 
will be able to see the difference. In 
fact, | could hardly believe myself that 
the difference was so great until I made 
a test by chance, however, that I cours | 
not dispute. | 

The year 1909 was a very unfavor- | 


able year for us. Owing to extremely wet 
and cold spring it was almost impossible 
to plant and cultivate as we should, and 
having quite a large field for cane I 
leased a part of it to some of my neigh- 
bors. I furnished seed and had it all 
put in alike. Each of the three parties 
in this planted from twenty to thirty 
rows, the entire length of the. field; and 
mine was between and on the sides of 
these strips. As stated above,the wet, 
cold weather seemed food for weeds, but 
death to the cane; however, I put the 
hoes as well as cultivators to work and 
kept the weeds out until the drouth that 
followed the wet in. This was in 
July, one cultivation for mulch, and I quit 
with can from 1% to 2 feet high. Two 
parties never did destroy the weeds or 
try very hard, but the third, as soon as 
dry weather set in, cleaned the ground 
as clean as a floor and kept it in that 
condition. His cane grew fine and was 
soon equal to any in the field in size and 
color. 

At cutting time this 
loads to the acre as mine, but at the 
evaporators 37% gallons an acre was 
the result, while mine that had been kept 
lean from the start made a little over 
100 gallons to the acre, a difference of 
more than 60 gallons. It cost me, how- 
ever, $4 an acre to keep this clean at the 
right time, and when it was difficult to 
kill weeds, in addition to the regular cul- 
tivation. But did it pay? Yes. I got 
$30 worth of syrup for $4 spent at the 
right time. 

So if we succeed with a sorghum cane 


set 


made as many 


crop we must keep it clean until it is 
ahout two feet high. It will take care 
of itself after that. We have tried the 


other plans long enough to put them all 
in with “mistakes corrected.” 

Now another. Many think, and I con- 
to it myself. that cane should 
planted very thick to make good syrup, 
but just think the number of loads of 
eane from straw-size up. It costs us 
ahout $10 an acre, or about $1 a load 
to get this kind ready for the mill. More 
than that. we rob our soil of fertility by 
crowing so much useless cane. Of course 
we could haul it back on the land, and 
this we did, but there is a better way. 
We never can reach the high mark in num- 
ber of gallons to the acre with thick 
planting, for we get our extra cost in tak- 
ing it off the land and having to haul 
it back. 

Now I plant from one to three stalks, 
fifteen to eighteen inches in the row, but 
one stalk. eight to twelve inches, is bet- 
ter, if it is possible to arrange your 
planting that way: if not, thin it out. 
Ilowever, on very thin land I leave one- 
half of the above amount, as one stalk 
about every eighteen inches in the row 
doesn’t hardly look like there was any- 
thing for quite a while. But it will give 
you 100 gallons or better to the acre and 
not unduly impoverish your soil either. 
T am getting from 100 te 200 gallons to 
the nere under the ahove systems of 
planting, and land is getting more 


fess be 





ioe I do| 


is 


productive each year. ITIlowever, 
not grow cane in succession. flere 
where many make a failure, soon sell their 


farms, and when it is gone they do not 
have anything to show for it either. 

Plant cane as outlined above, follow | 
this with corn, follow corn with oats or 
wheat with clover, or a pasture crop of 
rye plowed under, and you will find old 


earth giving you a bountiful har- 
Of course we must do cur part—| 
ggard has no promise—but I some- | 
times think he will have as good a show | 
the robber. Most of us do not like 
company of either one, yet many of | 
to rob ourselves and our 
“we never made | 


mother 
vest, 
the slu 


us 
the 
us will continue 
posterity, simply because 
a mistake.” 

Now I gave as the cost of an 
thick-planted cane, about $10 for taking 
it off the land and $1.50 to put it back. 
With the latter method of planting the | 
cost about $4 an acre, and at this 
women and children make from $1 to $2 
a day. We get satisfaction in the field, 
at the mill, and last but not least, in sav- 
and an- 


acre of 


IS 


ing $6 an acre on labor account, | 
other like amount in greater yield of | 
syrup. Worth saving, isn’t it? 


Now some will say, “Does it pay—does 


it not cost more to grow and make our 
own syrup than it does to buy what we | 
want?” This largely depends, first on 
what we count as cost, and, second, what 
our facilities are for getting it made. On 
the first point depends the health and 
lives of our families, and unless we are 
sure that we are getting a pure and 


wholesome article, 
cost we may have, 


we cannot compute the 
and all to save a little 


by the use of adulterated and impure 
syrup. Some of this is cheap in price 
and quality, while some is high in price 


but very cheap in quality. Quality should 
be first, regardless of cost. 

Second. Those who depend on others 
to make their syrup for them will find 
the cost of their syrup, if proper methods 


of growing are followed, to be about 40 
cents a gallon. This will inelude all 
labor of growing, hauling. ete., as well 
as cost of making it, with a liberal 
allowance to cover all unexpected but 
necessary losses that might arise. Sut 


it will pay if it cost double that amount. 
I have found, however, that I can pro- 
duce a pure, wholesome, as well as pleas- 
ant tasting syrup as cheap as the cheap- 
est on the market. But I do not have to 
compete with them in price if I keep the 
quality where I should. If we would ai! 
do this we may be able to sound the 
death knell to impure and adulterated 
syrup; but we can only do it by produc- | 
ing the better article, and we can only 
produce the best syrup by proper methods 
at the right time. I told how in Septem- 
ber Successful Farming, 1909. 

So we may make a failure or partial 
failure by omitting any one of the neces 
to | 





sary steps taken, from prepar- 
ing the soil to the filling of the syrup 
pail. 


The question is often asked, what is | 
the best stage at which to cut for best 
results, both in quantity and quality? In 
the annual report of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture for the year 1880, we find 
in the chemist’s report, tables Nos. 1 to 
SS, also plates Nos. 1 to 14. the amount 
of sucrose, glucose and solids, as well as 
percentage of juice, weights, ete., of a 
number of different varieties of cane, be- 
ginning in the green stage and continu- 
ing until fully ripe. Just four of these 
points are of great importance. These 
are maximum weights and percentage of. 
Ist, cane, 2nd, juice expressed, 3rd, per 
cent of sucrose. These three are very 
important in the quantity of syrup. 
Fourth, but not least of the four, is per- 
centage of glucose. which represents the 
purity ef our product, the greatest per- 
centage of glucose being present at about 
the time the cane is heading and grad- 
ually diminishing until seed begins to form 
after bloom falls. From this until cane 
is ripe the percentage remains about the 


same, 
Now with the first three, 
Continued on page 25 
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SPLENDID CROPS 


Saskatchewan (Western Canada) 


of wheat was the thresher’s re- 
jars from a Lloydminster farm 
in the season of 1 

fields in that as well as other 
districts yiotses from 2 26 to 35 
bushels of wheat to the acre. 

Other grains in proportion. 


Large Profits 


are thus derived from the 
FREE HOMESTEAD 
rs) LANDS of Western Canada, 

This excellent showing causes prices 
toadvance. Land values should double 
in two years’ time. 

Grain growing, mixed f 
cattle raising and daiesing are 
profitable. Free Homesteadso f16 
acres are to be had in the very best 
districts; 160-acre -emptions at 

$3. OO por as re within certain areas. 
Sooo and churches in every set- 
tlement, climate unexcelled, soil 
the richest; wood, water 
ing material plentiful. 

For low settlers’ railway rates and illustra- 
ted pamphlet, ‘Last Best West,"’ and other in- 
formation, write to Sup’t of Immig., 
— " - Can. Gov't Art. 

V. Bennett, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
ETE Holines 315 5 Jackson Street, St Paul, Minn. 
C.J. 41 Loan & 


SANADA LANDS 


100.000 acres of selected agricultural lands 
in Saskatchewan and Albarta located close 
to markets and railroads. Can offer in 
wholesale tracts of from five to fifty thou- 
sand acres. Have splendid colonizing pro- 
positions. This is the last season to secure 
choice lands at right prices and terms 
near to markets. 
Our terms are reasonable. 


GENERAL AND LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 
that can do business 
Write us for particulars. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
STEWART & MATHEWS CO., Ltd., 


303 JACKSON SY., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


Offer best opportunity for land buyers and 
the best place to live. Mild winters, cheap 
land. sunshine. Grow all crops. Produce best 
flavored apples. Cattle. hog raising, dairying 
and poultry raising profitable. Near 40,000,000 
consumers. Get top prices. Write for infor- 
mation. 

George Ke Koiner, Com. of Agriculture, Richmond, Va. 


| LAND OPPORTUNITIES IN COLORADO 


























































| State land government land, deeded land; free 
| land, cash land pm nt land. irrigated and 
| enisrigated land. #5 (o $100 and up oer acre. land 


yielding net <a income of 25 to 50 percent on 
valuation. Money making opportunities for 30 000 
farmers. We do not sell land but furnish you com- 
plete and reliable information gathere d by the state. 
Colorado sitate Board of Immigration, 
40 State House, Denver, Colo, 
THRIFTY FARMERS are invited to settie in the state 
of Maryland. where they will find e delightful and beai/th 
ful climate. first-class markets for their products and 
plenty of land at reasonable prices. Maps and descrip 
tive pamplets will be sent free upon application to State 
Board of immigration Baltimore. Md. 





———— a 


MINNESOTA-FREE 200 PAGE BOOK 


compiled by State. Accurate information about 
price of lands in. and products of. each county. 
2,000,000 acres Somestead lands. Farm lab- 
orers wanted. Farms for Rent. Address 

State Board of f Immigration, Room 27 277,State Capitol, St. Paul,Mian 


Farmers Sons Wanted =: 

edge of farm 
stock and fair education to work jn an office; $80 * —_ 
with advancement, steady employment, must be honest and re- 











Mable. Branch offices of the association are being established 
in each State. Apply at once, giving full — The Vet- 
erinary So! Dept. t. 22, Lon London, Canads Canada. 


Virginia Farms ; Homes 


FREB CATALOGUE OF SPL BARGAINS 
R, B. CHAFFIN & CO., Ine., Ri Richmond, Va. 
YOUR. OPPORTUNITY! 
A 1 land. abundant water, in Tur.ock Irrigation District 
of California. Home of the peach.grape.cantalou pe, water 
melon and sweet potato. Thedairyman’s paradise Write 
for booklet Turloe’ Board of Trade Dept J. Turlock ©! Cal 


1 nice farm near schoo! In Texas! 
Do You Want 


40 acres all tillable. near Dalwart 
new house. 250 acres broken out. 


Good climate an 
water. Owner will se 


!lLowing to accident. 
J. J.COMSTOCK, LAGRANGE, ILLINOIS 
For Sale 320 Acres ~ Hs 


improved land 
in Sacramento 

Valley. California. near two large irrigation projects For 
particulars address G.W.JAC02., Prop. Germantowa, (allt 
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Retation of Crops. 

I believe that every farmer should have 
some well defined system of rotation 
The length of this rotation will depend 
largely on the amount of land under cul- 
tivation, the nature of the scil and the 
kinds of crops raised. As Successful 


Farming is being read. over so large a 


part of the United States this will have 
to be taken into consideration. Here in 
New England hay is a most desirable crop 
to raise, with corn and other grain crops 
as best suited as preparatory crops for 
the hay. 

On my own farm, for instance, with 
gravelly !oam soil, a five-year rotation is 
usually found to be the most satisfactory. 
The first year corn is grown on_ sod 
turned under the previous fall. Manure 
is either plowed under or spread broad- 
cast and harrowed in, and commercial fer- 
tilizers used freely in hill or drill. With 
good cultivation, excellent crons are thus 
raised, while the soil is being put in suit- 
able condition for the crops to follow. 

The next year the land is seeded to 
vrass, along with barley and oats, and 
more manure applied where necessary. 
The grass seed consists of the common red 
and alsike clovers and timothy, in liberal 
amounts. Then for three years the land 
is devoted to hay. During this time there 
are fine yields and of good quality. 

There is little or no time for decrease 
in yield or the coming in of weeds. At 
the end of five years the rotation is com- 
pleted and commenced again, and us- 
ually there is a sod well filled with veg- 
etable matter to turn under for future 
crops. Have turned over a sod that gave 
an estimated yield of two tons of hay 
to the acre the third year, but wished 
to keep along with the rotation. 

On some farms, or in some parts of 
the country, a shorter rotation may be 
preferable—that is, with less number. of 
years in hay, as in the west, where it 
is desirable to grow more corn; while 
in other places, for various reasons, it 
might be more profitable in meadow for 
a longer time. 

Where rotation of crops is followed it 
will be found better to have some method 
in the work. The first year’s crop ot 
corn or potatoes should be, as far as pos- 
sible, in one fieid for convenience in the 
work ot cultivation and harvesting; and 
for the same reason long fields are pref- 
erable to shorter ones. Lay out the land 
in the best shape to commence with. 
Perhaps some might prefer to plant to 
corn for two years in succession instead 
of one, in the great corn growing por- 
tions of the United States, but this 
should hardly be exceeded where the 
greatest benefits from rotation are taken 
into account. 

The changing of one kind or form of 
growth for another, as corn to be suc- 
ceeded by the grains and grasses, and the 
effects on the plants and soil, thus pro- 
ducing better results on both, is one im- 
portant subject in such a method. It 
helps to systematize the work on the 
farm, to make it appear to better advan- 
tage, and, as all should see, is superior 
to the more general way of farming, with 
the different crops intermingled and 
scattered all over the farm. 

Brother facmers try this method, if 
you have not already done so, and see 
if its advantages are not altogether in 
its favor.—E. R. Towle, Franklin Oo, 


*. 2. 2. 
° + “1° 


Use the Lead Pencil. 

The farmer as a rule does not use the 
lead pencil and note book as much as he 
ought. It is a good plan to note down 
things that he sees away from heme, what 
he hears at the farmeis’ institutes, and 
things that he wants to remember at 
home on the farm. Yeas ago the alma- 
nac used to answer, but now something in 
the pocket all of the time is what is 
needed.—F’. H. Dow, NStuben Co., N. Y. 

fo % & 
_ “T'll try,” is a very commendable prom 
ise unless it is intended as a loophole, 
unless it is given to escape saying “I 
will.” Don’t promise te try when you 
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Come to a SOTA 
the Fertile Northwest! 


The Prosperity States 
of America 


@Get a home in this Land of Plenty. 
Make a comfortable living—and a good 
profit—as thousands are, raising fruits, 





WASH INGTON} 


———=* vegetables, grains, grasses, alfalfa, cattle 
(or dairying), hogs, poultry, bees. 
@A healthful, growing climate—land | 


marvelously productive, in irrigated and 
non-irrigated sections. Free Govern- 
ment land in choice localities. New 
extensions of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way and its allied lines are opening up 
rich fields to the Homeseeker. Come now, while you can 
buy land cheap. 

@Tell us which state you are interested in, what kind of land you 
want, and what you want to do. We will send free illustrated booklets 
and full information about low fares to the Northwest for the Spring 
and Summer months. Ask for illustrated folder ‘“Through the Fertile 
Northwest.” 

@Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 


Oregon—here lies your chance—along the Scenic Highway 
in the Land of Fortune. Don’t delay—write today. 


L. J. Bricker, Gen’! Immigration Agent 
37 Broadway, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Northern Pacific Ry 














this / / Modern Farmer < 
° Rea a ee 


Hee : the farm. THE 
0 But, does he know just how much—‘in dollars wn 
and cents—paint will save him in ten years, if he 6 


uses it properly? Railroads make it a rule to paint MORE 
their property —cars, stations, freight houses, prorrr 


: bridges, etc.,— at regular intervals. — —_ 
: They don't wait until the paint wears off and de- 6 
; cay sets in — not much — because they know it manera sen 
RS See 


will take twice as much paint to cover up the marks THE moureen 
of time's destroying hand and stop his mischief. eunnae 
They have found out—in dollarsand 


cents—just how much they save by 
a fa) using paint at the right time. GC OF UPON 
Just as soon as the farmer learns > = SSS—=—=-~_ 
that same lesson —just that quick secent thie coupon to any BMasta-Genour 


Dealer, and receive free a half pint sample 


: ? he will know how to make paint [can of RED SCHOOL HOUSE PAINT 

















pay him a profit. Cut out the | T0 DEALER — You are authorized to honor this 
coupon, present it to a Martin- [| coupon when presented. The MARTIN-SENOUB CO. 











Senour Agent, and he will give you 


a a half-pint can of Red School em 
Can House Paint free —if no dealer near you send to us 


and we will see that you receive the can and our Tre uw 
Farmers’ Book free. gee 

: i Write today. M 
O Si raat 


ain t , CHICAGO 
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el MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES f-tieoic ef exenacter 


rvice. Fire- 
im” Lightning- and Storm-proof. Endorsed by all users. “Setwenr ay te fo and 
apeey com rite roofing Om panpantal. cnt. or painted. Easily laid. inoxpenel 
ara WRIT TO DAY for testimonials, prices, e. FRee 











Should go further and promise to achieve. 
¥ 


—Ff, 


* Ne 





ps ed MONTROSS METAL “SHINGO! t E a6. 134 Erle St., Camden. N. 
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FILCHING FROM THE PRODUCER 


By FORREST 





Grain Fruit.Ve 


Stock and oat en. 


A Story of Commission 
House Stealing from 


efable, 












This is the Second Article by Mr. Crissey on This Important Subject 


To the mind of the weary and badzered 
grower the one safe haven of refuge is 
a market right at home. In scores of 
letters and conversations with growers 
scattered ever a wide section of the 
country this has been the burden of their 
desire. If we can make buyers come to 
us, they declare, then all will be well. 
A market at our own doors and an out- 
right sale are all we ask; we'll take care 
of the rest. It is not too much to say 
that hundreds of co-operative associations 
among growers have been organized with 
the sole purpose in view of making the 
buyers come to them ahd take their goods 
at a fixed price. 

In a _ producing community, unfre- 
quented by so-called cash buyers the faith 
of the grower in the binding quality of 
an outright sale made on his own soil is 
nothing short of pathetic. Their slogan 
of “Bring the Buyers to Us, Give us Com- 
petition on our own Ground and We will 
Grow our own Prosperity” has been the 
rallying cry of thousands of growers who 
have shouted it without a quaver of 
doubt or a qualm of fear. They have 
organized their associations and have fin- 
ally seen the market coming to them. 
They have welcomed the buyers with wat- 
ering mouths and made themselves ready 
to sit down to an overflowing feast of 
prosperity. 

In some instances they have not been 
greatly disappointed—for there is no de- 
nying the fact that when a community 
gets buyers to come to its doors and com- 
pete for its produce, a big progressive step 
has been achieved. But in some instances 
an unbidden guest has made his appear- 
ance at this prosperity feast, and his 
name is EXPERIENCE. 

When this disagreeable interloper has 
finally taken the mask from his sinister 
face and revealed his real identity the 
growers have had no difficulty in recog- 
nizing him as an old and familiar ac- 
quaintance. In other words, they have 
miscalculated upon the ability of the 
shifty commission merchart to adjust 
himself to new conditions and new diffi- 
culties; they have discovered that al- 
though the market man has been forced 
to come to them and to buy their stuff at 
a price fixed on the ground, the dishonest 
buyer has still a card up his sleeve which 
he is able to use almost as effectively as 
any of the old bunch of tricks which 
placed the grower at his mercy under the 
old consignment bas's of handling the 
farmer's products. It takes more than 
competition and a so-called “straight 
sale” to disarm the commission merchant 
who is handicapned by no scruples and 
who holds that “a dollar got is a dollar 
earned,”—so long as he does net have to 
spend that dollar to keep himself on the 
weather side of a prison door. Here is 
the way this newest game of “the street” 
is played by the shifty and crooked com- 
mission merchant who is out after the 
coin without regard as to how he gets it: 


LEARNS A NEW TRICK. 


Over in the rich grane helt of Michi- 
gan, the growers passed through several 
spasms of organization and disruptidén un- 
til finally they got together on a prac- 
tical working basis—at least in the par- 








ticular locality where this particular in- 
cident occurred. When this was achieved 
they expected that they had entered The 
Promised Land and they immediately put 
in their orders for full portiens of milk 
and honey. Why not? Soft-voiced buy- 
ers were besieging their doors and the 
song of competition was sweet in their 
ears. 

Among the cars sold under the new 
order of things was cone to a persuasive 
buyer from a manufacturing city in Wis- 
consin. He had offered a good price for 
it—something like $350—and his finan- 
cial rating was given as O. K. The grapes 
that went into that car were of first-class 
quality and well packed. The bill of 
lading was taken to the local bank 
through which the growers’ asso-iatien 
transacted its business and a sight draft 
was drawn upon the buyer. 

In due time the manager of the »sso- 
ciation, who was himself an extensive 
grower, received notice that the draft bad 
been presented but would not be honored 
for the reason that the carload of grapes 
had arrived in bad condition and had been 
refused. The shipment, it was added, 
was held subject to the disposal of the 
association. There was a_ pcstscript, 
however, to the effect that if the asso- 
ciation cared to wire instructions to re- 
ceive $100 for the car less than the 
agreed price the buyer would accept tr 
and take his chances on getting rid ot 
the gcods. 

“T don't like the looks of this deal,” 
declared the manager of the association 
to the president of the bank, but you 
know I'm right in the middle of my har- 
vest and it is impossible for me to get 
away even for a day or two. Is there 
any reascn why Jimmy can’t go up there 
and run this thing down? The associa- 
tion will stand the expense, including a 
charge for his time while he’s away.” 

Now Jimmy was the cashier of the 
bank and was about as way-wise a per- 
son as that community could boast. The 
president of the bank smiled and allowed 
that Jimmy was just about the proper 
person to fo on sueh an errand and that 
h® could be spared for a couple of days as 
well as not. Therefore, Jimmy went. He 
first figured out that he could save a few 
hours time by going by train instead cf 
on the boat and he seemed to consider 
that a quick passage was worth while in 
this particular case. 

He arrived in the little manufacturin 
city in the early evening and, instea 
of at once going to the hotel and reg- 
istering he left his suit case in a con- 
venient drug store and started out on an 
apparently aimless investigation of the 
tepography of the place. When he re- 
turned he seemed to be in excellent 
spirits and in good form for the best 
meal that the leading hotel could pro- 
vide. His haste for action seemed to 
have deserted him now that he had ar- 
rived on the ground, for he had a late 
breakfast, and instead of going at once 
to the house represented by the buyer 
he again took a stroll about town. 

Finally, however, he entered his ap- 
pearance at the office, announced him- 
self to the head of the house and said 
that he had “just run over to see about 








those grapes.” 

“Oh, yes,” blandly replied his host, 
“but it’s too bad that you took all that 
trouble, for I explained in my letter that 
the grapes had arrived in very bad con- 
dition.” 

“I'm mighty sorry” was Jimmy’s quiet 


reply, “for in that case you've made a 
bunch of dissatisfied customers for 
yourself.” 

“What do you mean, young man?” 
blustered the head of the house. 

“IT mean,” Jimmy replied, “that I 


didn’t get here this morning and that I 
know that at least a third of that car 
has already been sold and unloaded. 
Now the easiest way out for you is te 
draw a check for the full amount of the 
original price for that. car—and while 
you're abcut it you might as well add 
$50 for my expenses and the trouble you 
have caused us. 

The check was drawn without a word of 
protest and Jimmy took his smiling way 
homeward. When he made his report to 
the president of the growers’ association 
that farmer, who was not born yester- 
day, very shrewdly observed that if the 
buyer to whom the grapes had been sold 
had not been foolish enough to have 
over-shot the mark by demanding a 
“come-dcwn” of a good deal more than 
the natural expense of investigation, the 
growers’ association would not have fol- 


lowed the matter up and learned the 
latest trick in the “straight-out-sale” 
game. 


This ineident, however, lacks one point 
of being thoroughly typical of the “re- 
jection game” as it is most commonly 
played. Very few dishonest commission 
merchants have the nerve to put over 
this trick on a firm in a rising market. 
The regulation play of the shifty mar- 
ket man, in a case of this kind, is to ac- 
cept the shipment if the market is a ris- 
ing one, but to get out his miscroscope 
and search through the shipment for 
some slight defect in the goods which 
will lend color and plausibility to rejec- 
tion in ease the market is unsteady or 
on the decline. 

A DIFFERENT VERSION. 


Not long ago the potato growers of 
Maine furnished fat for the frying pan 
of a certain operator who later went 
into bankruptcy. This man understood 
human nature in general, and Yankee 
character, perhaps, in particular. At 
any rate he flooded the potato growers 
with quotations temptingly above the 
market and was able to furnish as ref- 
erence those from whom he had bought 
various and sundry car-loads. The re- 
sult was that potatoes came rolling in 
to him. If the market was going up he 
took the shipments and paid for them 
promptly; if it was weak or on the de- 
cline he took a magnifying glass and 
went through the cars with the never- 
failing result that he was able to find a 
few potatoes—at least a ‘handful—that 
were not in fine condition. On these find- 
ings he based a very prompt rejection. 
And of course he did not fail to add an 
effer to take over the car on the condi- 
tion that a big cut was made in the 
price of it. 

An agreement to the reduction seldom 
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Special Spring = f "aan 

Proposition a=, ily on 

for Rulon i oor 
Lightning Proof \4 






CREEPER Ree er meee en. 


Various Kinds. We make in our own plant the 


various shapes or styles of Steel 
Roofing, as shown on this page. The wonderful bargains in Steel 
Sheets that we have purchased, consists of both “Painted” and 
“Galvanized Rustproof.” We recommend the “Galvanized 
Rust Proof” as by far the most economical in the end. 


Steel Roofing is Best. There are in exis- 


tence Steel roofs of 
This demonstrates 








Never in our 18 year’s business experi- 


Our S$ : 

ur tock: euce, have we been able to secure such 
wonderful bargains in Steel Roofing. Our Warehouses are 
jammed full of Brand New Steel Roofing. This stock must be 
moved at once, hence prices will be sacrificed. 



























Ba ain Prices. We want orders for quick ship- 


ments. To secure such orders 
we make prices lower than ever quoted before. Now is the time 
to buy. Don’tdelay. Send us your order at once and save big 

















over 100 years old and in good state of order. 
its superiority over any other roof covering. 








money. 


Steel Roofing 


has particular points 
in advantage! 


Price, Endurance, Simplicity and Fireproof 


























Strongest form of 
sheet metal made. 
Used for Roofing. sid- 
ing and Ceiling. Made 
of the best quality 
open hearth steel. 


LotSF No. 10C.P. 
11-4 inch Corrugated 
Painted Stec! Sheets, 
light weight. 22inches 


Lor SF No. 18-C,. 
11-4 inch Corrugated 


7 feet long. 


form of steel roofing. 
Makes a very tight 
roof. Easy to lay. 
Wooden “V”"’ sticks as 
quoted below should 
be used to lay roof 
properly. 

Lot SF No. 10 
V.P “Vv? Crimped 
Painted Steel 
Sheets, 22 inches 


wide, 2 to 8 feet long. 
Price per 100 Q 
square feet.. t 
“Vv”? Crimped Gal- 


vanized Ku~<t Proot 
Steel Sheets, 22 to 


square feet 9 G129 


ote. Wood “V” 
Sticks, extra per 100 


iy 


SS SSS Ses 


1 r New New “Vv”? New Bezded 
Corrugated Crimped Steel Steel Ceiling 
Steel Sheets Sheets 
The most simple Also used for siding, 


Adds 100 per cent to 
the appearance of a 
store or building on 
which itis used. The 
beads are corrnuga- 
tions about 3-4 inch, 
spaced 3 inches apart, 
Lot SFNo. 10 B.C, 
Painted Beaded 
Steel Sheets, 22 
inches wide, 2 to 8 feet 
long. 
Price per 100 { Q 
square feet.. ' 


) a a 2to 8 feet leng. 
rice per Si QF ' 
\ aimee — ; Deduct 1 per 
ee ots ° 8q 1 
square feet 1 Lot SF No, 18 ware if orde toh 


painted, 
Lot SF No. [SB.C. 
Beaded Gaivan- 


Galvanized Rust 24 inches wide, 2 to 7 
! Proof Steel Sheets, 22 feet long. ; ee, — ae =f 
\ to 24 inches wide, 2 to Price per 100 cets, 22 to 24 


inches wide, 2 to 7 
fect lengths. 
























































1 Price per 100 3 95 
IU i square feet.. ' 


New Steel Shingles $2.90 per Square 


|| Make a handsome roof; also used for Siding. They 
| come in sheets about 25 inches wide and 6 to 10 ft, 
lengths. Applied the same as **V" Crimped Roofing. 
No experience needed. We have about 2.000 squares 
at the following special prices; Order quick to save 
money. 

Lot SF No. 12 F.P. S. P. Painted Steel Cluster Shingles 
in sheets 256 in. wide, in5 to 10 feet lengths. Ver 

100 square feet. 


sq. ft., 10c, ant dg E 25 
New Brick Steel Siding $1.95 Per Square 
aes Ped sf - 





















Gives any wooden building on which 
this is used the same appearance as 
the Philadelphia Pressed Brick. 
Very easy to apply. Makes a per 
manent covering. You can hardly 
tell it from real brick. We have in 
stock 6500 squares at the following 
bargain prices. 




























‘ . . 
Lot SF No. 16 F. P. S. ‘Galvanized Rust-Proof"’ Steel Lot SF No, 10 B. S. Pressed Brick Painted Steel Sheets, 24 in. { 95 
sheet 9F 0 feet wide by 60 incheslong. Per 100 square feet sce ts escccece ee $ P 
—— oe Per 100 eet ecercesecee cose $4.70 Lot °F No. 16 B.S. Pressed Brick Galvanized Rust Proof Steel 
: Sheets, 24 inches wide by 60 inches. Price per 100 square feet...... $3. 25 














|} Note: Wooden “V” sticks extra per 100 square feet... LOoc 


Freight Prepaid Ofte: 








At the above prices we pay the freight on Bixtras. Above prices do not include following: 










eenethate all yy | ey. h gee — oO = T-SF-600. Nails sufficient to lay 100 square feet......... plneeteuntdenbatdes Se 

our railroad station if you live east of Denver, Colo., except in states o ar. 

exas and Oklahoma. To other p oints we equalize the freight, or write us for 7-SF-601. Lead washers, enough to lay 100 square feet.................+4 10¢ 
7-SF-602. Dry paint sufficient for 100 square feet .................c00c055, 5c 





delivered prices. 
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4500 Squares New Steel Roofing $1 .*° 77 1092. '. 
BOUGHT FROM BANKRUPT SALE—ALL NEW STOCK 


Lot SF 110, Lot SF-112. Our grade No. 15 painted fiat steel sheets, 
2 feet wide by 2 feet long. 2 feet wide by 2 feet and 4 feet long. 





Our grade No. 15 painted, flat steel sheets: 








Price per 100 square fcet...--+++.ceseeeeeees cocces . PISS POE TEP GSBRES BOs io ccncccsciscctscccceoce s 

Can furnish the above painted sheets, corrugated or “V” Can furnish the above painted sheets, corrugat d of V"’ 
Crimped, Per 100 Crimped, Per 100 
BQURTS FOCt.......-ccccccccccccccttsccccers © eenees ry square feet....... eoeces on00beetsncestbece eateeee » 












Multiply length by depth of each roof or side to be covered. Divi 
How to Order the number square feet by one hundred, gives you the number ae 
squares. Then add 10 percent forlaps. Then multiply the number of squares by our price per 
100 square feet. LF IN DOUBT, se dusa diagram with measurements and ki d of roofing 
desired. We will quo e complete cost, freight paid. 


FREE SAMPLES! 
Coupon No. 430—Mail It! 


CHICAGO HOJSE WRECKING Co., 
35th and Iron Sts., Chicago, Illinois. 





mee ro QUOTATIONS DO NOT 
INCLUDE LAP. Above prices do 
not include side or end laps. Add 10 per 
cent to surface measurement for lap in 
computing roofing needed. 
























The Chicago House Wrecking Co., positively guarantees every sale and 
Our Guarantee every order satisfactory to you or money refi nded without delay or argu- 
ment. Our million dollar capital and stock is sufficient evidence of our responsibility, and you can remit 
in full for the amount of your order in perfect confidence that if the roofing is received n 

and is not satisfactory that we will immediately take it back and refund your entire fj 2 

purchase money. or if you prefer you can send 25 per cent deposit, when we will 
promptly ship, and you can pay for the balance when roofing reaches your depot. 











i= Write for our 1911 Roofing Book_FREE 
4 This book isa practical guide for Roofers, Builders, Owners and Architects 
Illustrates, describes and quotes wonderful bargains in Stee! Roofing, Prepared Roofing 
all styles of Siding and Ornamental Ceiling and Roofers Sundries, 

It tells you the simplest way to lay Roofings,so that you can make a big saving on 
labor and expense. Write today for this book without fail. 


Sample of Roofing Free! (i. eee neti 


Please send me copy of your latest Roofing 
Catalog, free. 








of any or all the roofing on this 
page. Simply tell us the style or kind and lot number desired. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. ; 
=e | R. F. Docccoce coocceccce... State... 


Sth & Iron Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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failed to be forthcoming, as the farmers 
in question well knew that new potatoes 
are not good keepers when exposed to 
the summer heat in the freight yards of 


a railroad. Then, too, the difficulty al- 
ways arose at the time when the farm- 
ers were busy with their harvest and 
could not leave home. Also there was 
the matter of expense and time in trav- 
eling to the market to adjust the trouble. 
Almost invariably the result was that 
the farmers stood their loss and won- 
dered why somebody didn’t get after 
those rascals, the commission men. 
Finally somebody did get after them 

a wide-awake journal devoted to the 
news of the produce world. It sent its 
representative—who happened to be a 
husky young college athlete—to look into 
the matter. Before he called upon the 
commission men he took the precaution 


to telephone to the freight agent of the 


railroad, from whom he learned that this 
man had that morning rejected three 
cars of first class potatoes that were 
at that moment standing eon the track. 
Incidentally, the market that day hap- 
pened to be on the decline. When the 
reporter presented himself to the com- 


mission man and explained his mission, 
the dealer strenuously denied that he 
ever resorted to any such tactics. Then 
he was confronted with the evidence that 
he had done precisely that trick scarcely 
an hour before. Then the commission 
man made the mistake of his career and 


started in to throw the young man out 
of his office. Up to that time he had 
never thought much of college athletics 

but thereafter he nourished a whole- 
some respect for that particular branch 
of higher education. Under the light of 
the exposure which he received his busi- 
ness withered and he was forced into 
bankruptcy. 

This incident, with variations, has 


happened in almost every line of produce 
selling. But the more perishable’ the 
goods the easier is the game worked. All 
of which goes to show that the growers’ 
troubles are not necessarily at an end 
after his territory is invaded by buyers 
who are eager to take his produce at an 
agreed price. But in considering this 
phase of the selling problem it should 
be remembered that the growers of any 
given community are undoubtedly in bet- 
ter position when buyers come to their 
doors and when there is at least a, 
semblance of competition for their pro- 
duce at an agreed price. 

And it is well, also, not to forget that 
the probabilities are strong that among 
those buyers are representatives of 
houses doing business on the square and 
accepting what they buy, when the pro- 
duce is up to standard, without regard 
to whether the market is rising or de- 
clining. 

On the other hand, I am convinced 
that, as a general rule, the grower who 
sends his stuff to an upright and depend- 
able house will, in the long run, come 
out better by sending his produce on con- 
signment and taking what the market 
pays instead of banking on the presump- 
tion that he is a better judge of the 
market than is the commission man—for 
he must know of a certainty that the 
commission man, if he is honest and does 
not intend to have recourse to the rejec- 
tion dodge in case the market goes against 
him—is not offering to buy at a figure 
which will yield him only the narrow 
margin of 10 per cent covered by the 
usual commission. Recently I put this 
problem up to a commission merchant of 
many years’ experience and of unques- 
tioned integrity. His reply was: 

“IT have watched this phase of the 
matter very closely ever since the cus- 
tom of outright buying began to be the 
order of the day. To my mind, there is 
no question, speaking from the viewpoint 
of the grower, as to the advisability of 


selling to the men who buy their stuff 
in the market street instead of sell- 
ing on the ground to the men who 


sell the stuff in the market. No market 
man who has any license to sit into the 
game is going to make an outright and 
honest purchase in good faith of a ecar- 
load of produce at a figure which he be- 
lieves will yield him only the margin of 
the regular commission. Why should he, 





when he takes all the risk of loss? 
“The grower who sells a carload of 
truck, or fruit, or produce of any kind, 
to a responsible and trustworthy house 
is indulging in a childish fancy if he as- 
sumes that the buyer does not expect to 
get more than a regulation commission 
out of the transaction. That grower is 
simply gambling that he is a better judge 
of what the market will be when the 
goods arrive than is the commission mer- 
chant. The only qualification which I 
would make to this statement of 
course, that the grower may be in such 
urgent and immediate need of the pro- 
ceeds of his produce that he is willing 
to make a considerable sacrifice for the 
privilege of getting his money by means 
of a sight draft. 
“I can illustrate 
cent experience in buying beans from a 
certain point where they are largely pro- 
duced in the South. Not long ago I 
bought an uncommonly large shipment of 
from the of an asso- 
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this point by a re- 


green beans agent 
ciation. That agent is well acquainted 
with the way in which this house does 


believe that the fact that 
he sold the produce instead of consigning 
it was not because he had the slightest 
question that he would get every cent 
that was coming to him had he consigned. 
In the same place lives a colored man 
who has a very prosperous little truck 
farm and who has stubbornly refused, 
for years, to sell his stuff on the ~~ xd 
but always prefers to ship it « -»n- 
ments. He did ship a consis .ent cua 
practically the same day that .e agent 
of the local association shipped che lerge 
quantity of green beans which he hod 
sold to me. Because these two trans- 
actions were simultaneous they attra*ted 
my attention. I followed up the sale 
of the old negro’s beans and found that 
they netted him over 50 per cent more 
than the agent of the association received, 
on an outright purchase. This, of course, 
is not always the case, but I do not hes- 
itate to say that it is the general rule 
that the shipper who consigns his stuff 
to a good house gets a higher price for 
it, on the average, than he would have 
received had he followed the custom of 
selling outright.” 
A NEW MIDDLEMAN, 

Now turn from the tricks of the com- 
mission merchant to the grower himself. 
What are the latest devices that the 
whirligig of time has brought to the aid 
of the grower? Undoubtedly the pro- 
fessional packer and distributer is the 
newest entry into this field. While it is 
true that the growers of the citrous 
fruits and the apple orchardists have for 
some years, here and there, followed the 
practice of turning over the task of har- 
vesting, packing and “diverting” their 
crop to the hands of professionals it is 
equally true that not until recently has 
the professional packer and distributer 
come into prominence in handling almost 
every kind of perishable crops for the 


business and I 


grower. Frequently, if not generally, 
this new servant of the grower makes 
his contract and his engagements with 
an association of growers at a certain 
point or with several associations with 
one general locality. In fact, however, 
he is often called into service by large 


individual orchardists, truckers and pro- 


ducers of every sort. 

The function of this new middleman 
may be expressed in a word: STAND- 
ARDIZATION. ‘To put it .nore bluntly, 


his province is as much to protect the 
grower against his own cupidity as 
against that of the less shrewd, farsighted 
and honest growers with whom he is in 
competition as to protect him against the 
wiles of the unscrupulous commission 
men into whose hands he might fall. His 
compensation is usually in the form of a 
percentage on the proceeds which he se- 
cures or is a certain fixed rate on each 
package—that rate covering the package 
itself, the labor involved in grading and 
packing and the executive work of di- 
verting, distributing and placing the crop. 
In some instances the harvesting is also 
included in the fixed fee charge. 

From the moment the _ professional 
packer and distributer takes hold, the 


Continued on page 60 








Here is a tool that cuts 
quickly through any ground 
and can be set to bore many 
different sized holes. 


STANDARD 


POST-HOLE AUGER 


does better and faster work than 
other earth augerordigger. 
f you have posts to a 

trees to Tt ae 

























BORES holes to bore in 
LIKE A THIS IS THE TOOL 
DRILL Send us the name of 
your dealer and we will 
~— send you freeourdescrip- 
DUMPS tive catalogue. 
LIKE A STANDARD EARTH AUGER CO. 
SHOVEL 1228 K Newport Avenue, Chicago 














STOUT—STRONG—DURABLE—CHEAP 
gq Brown Fences will outlast any other because of 
wm beavier wircs and thicker ly y Investigate 

before you bu 160 styles for os Ue 
3 Borgain Prices-14c Per Rod Up 

delivered at your railway station. Send today f 

catalog and free sample for test. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO.. 
64 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


191 Cents aRod]| 


For 18-in. 14 8-4¢ for 22-in. Hog 

Fence; 15¢ for 26-inch; 18 a-40 
(, for 32-inch; 26e for a 47-inch 
7 Farm Fence. 48-inch Poultry 
fence 28 1-2e. Sold on 30 days 
trial. 80 rod spool Ideal Barb f_ 
Wire $1.46 Cataloguefree. | 
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poultry, fruit and farm fence, 
to you at factory pri You save all middlemen’s 
profits. Endless stay wires—no cut ends. Freight 


paid. Write forfreight prepaid prices before you buy. 
Advance Fence Co,, Box 10, Elgin, Ul. 


Ktewart's 
IRON FENCE 


For Homes, Churche:, 

eee Cemeteries, Grave 

Cheaper than wood, 

— alifetime, Make mon 

B ey in spare time acting as 
ouragent. Liberal offer, 


Write today for 169 Page Catalog Free 
THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Farm Fence and Gates 
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vanizing. 
strength—long ser-} 
jvice. Write today. & 

The Ward Fenee Co., 
| Box 362, Deeatar,Ind. 
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sear nar wen 


High Carbon Double Strength 
Wire. toovity ci Sm ae to 
rust. Have no agents. Sell at 

prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
© pay alifreight, 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 215 Winchester, Indiana. 


FENCE 
48 IN. a rod 25c 
Best high carbon coiled steel 
wire. Easy to stretch over 
hills and hollows. FREE 
Catalog—fences, tools. Buy 
from factory at wholesale 
prices. Write today toBox 92 
= MASON FENCE CO., LEESBURG, 0. 


TOWNSEND WIRE STRETCHER 


You can build fence ra rd with this 
wonderful wire str You can 
nail the wire to the post ¢ from which 
you are stretching it without assist- 
ance. Steel grips never slip. Sold 
by all hardware stores. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for circular. 


F. 8. TOWNSEND, Painted Fost, 5. 
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Value of Red Clover, 

Red clover has proven itself profitable 
for a number of reasons. It furnishes 
two crops each season and loosens and 
fertilizes the soil. The first crop of 
clover cut and stacked or stored away 
in a dry barn makes most excellent winter 
feed. The second crop may be cut for 
seed, and year after year clover seed 
brings from $6 to $15 a bushel. When 
the land is greatly run down the soil 
can be rebuilt by seeding it to clover. The 
crop may be pastured, harvested’ or 
plowed under to an advantage. It is 
generally a wise idea to plow under the 
last crop and seed the grcund to wheat. 


Then, too, red clover is valuable as a 
feed. Milk cows thrive on it as on no 
other forage, and they manifest the fact 


by an increase in the flow of milk. A 
flock of sheep can be wintered on good 
sweet clover hay with the additicn of lit- 
tle grain night and morning. I have 
known horses to turn away from corn 
and oats to eat the clover hay in their 
racks. A field of growing clover is the 
hog’s paradise. The brood sow and her 
pigs will flourish there. Hcgs have been 
known to fatten in clover fields with the 
addition of a small amount of grain. It 
is said that clover will pasture more stock 
to the acre than timothy or blue grass. 
Horses and cows should never be turned 
on clover until after the dew passes away 
in the morning unless they have become 
accustomed to it. There is danger of the 
bloat. 

So we conclude the raising of clover 
means more fertility for the soil and bet- 
ter stock, consequently an increase in the 


farmer’s bank account.—W. D. Neale. 
Oo & “ 


Read the Advertisements. 

The time has come when you can sit 
down and order anything from a_ tooth- 
pick to an automobile or a threshing ma- 
chine from the advertising columns of 
Successful Farming—and do it with per- 
fect safety. It is, therefore, as important 
to read and profit by the advertisements 
as it is to follow the timely, practical in- 
structions given under the various de- 
partments of agriculture, and in order to 
do this, some system must be employed. 

Upon receiving our copy of Successful 
Farming we begin at the very first page 


and look over the entire contents of the 
advertising columns. When an advertise- 
ment is found that interests us, it is 
either clipped out and laid aside or 


checked conspicuously on the margin of 
the paper. 

After looking through all of the adver- 
tisements we then drop postals for cata- 
logues, or send orders direct: and while 
we are not especially urging readers to 
patronize any particular firm or firms, 
we do urge what one cften sees in those 
advertisements, viz., do it now! Select 
only those advertisements you are sure 
you can profit by, then be prompt in your 
investigation.—M. Coverdell. 

“ “eo 
All Fool’s Day. 

April Fool's Day is a pause in time’s 
serious flight when folly can, with pro- 
priety, be mingled with wisdem. ‘The ele- 
ment of surprise is the important thing in 
the successful April fool jokes. Ilow the 
hoys and girls do enjoy making fools of 
the older members of the family on this 
day. Even the old folks can have their 
joke, putting away their serious looks for 
a little while. 

What a fine joke it would be for some 
of us to surprise our friends by a change 
of character for a day. Let the 
cranky person be pleasant one day, just 
as a joke. The skinflint farmer can have 
a little fun by giving the faithful hired 
man an increase of wazes. And many a 
farmer who brags on his horses might to 
day, just as a joke, give his better half 
a word of appreciation —Fannie M. 
Wood, Rush County, Ind. 
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Life is not long enough for worry, for 
regret, for envy, or for any of the para- 
lyzing, crippling thoughts which sap our 
energy, and give no return. If we are 
to make of it what we should, every mo- 
ment should be filled with optimistic 


thinking, with hope, and cheer and ex- 
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Fences cost almost nothing compared 
with results obtained 


A farm of 160 acres fenced into five fields, as shown in the diagram, takes 1,040 
rods of fence. At fairly reasonable prices the year’s yield from this farm is: 


Wee. ct ccncsnceececeseos $b506006. dc b6nebUR SERS J 

OR iioge cies kcnssbekendsuse 8404s eases) 000504500088 157.50 

DR... Gacecssquwateees>s ebwass  henecdseeebaee 400. 

Cattle . kiocsuk niscneienataderneudseenel 1000. 

Market value of year’s Crop.... ...-+-+eeccees - $2157.50 
Cost of complete fence...... ......... errr ----- 8350 


Or, in ten years, value of yield $21,575— 
and the fence still good 


What did the fence do? 
rotations and the feeding of stock. 
have been realized from the stock. 

Fences cost almost nothing compared with results obtained. 

American fence is made better than ever. It isa thoroughly galvanized square mesh 
fence of weight, strength and durability. Large wires are used and the whole fabric is 
woven together with the American hinged joint (patented)—the most substantial and 
flexible union possible. Both wires are positively locked and firmly held against side slip 
and yet are free to act like a hinge in yielding to pressure, returning quickly to place 


without bending or injuring the metal. 
Stocks of American Fence are carried in every place where 
Dealers Everywhere farm supplies are sold. The Fenceis shipped to these points 


in car.oad lots, thereby securing the cheapest transportation, and the saving in freight thus made 
enables it to be sold at the lowest prices. Look for the American Fence dealer and get the 
substantial advantages he is enabled to offer. He is there to serve the purchaser in person, offer 
the variety of selection and save the buyer money in many ways. 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice President and General Sales Agent 
American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago New York Denver San Francisco 


Send for copy of ‘American Fence News,” profusely illustrated, devoted to the interests of farmers and show- 
ina how fence may be emp!oyed tu enhance the earning power af @ farm, Furnished free upon applicatior 
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Besides enclosing the fields it facilitated crop 
Without the fence the same profit could not 
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will give your place the dis-9 
tinctive air of a well-kept, 
Prosperous, happy home. Our 
many original exclusive dee 
signsare unrivaled for beauty, 
dignity and attractiveness, Mae 
You'll find one that exactiyf 
Suits you. ; 
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Cyclone Ornamental Fence is made of strong wires, heavily galvanized, rust proof. 
Reverse twist ismade on the stay, not between, which absolute y prevents slackening. 


Cyclcne Farm Gates are made of high-grade carbon steel and are strong and 
durable. No holes in the frame to weaken it. Write for Free catalog. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, Dept. 137, Waukegan, Ill. 


AMERICAN SAW MILLS 


Make most money because they do best work in 
quickest time with least power and smallest crews, 
owing to their simple construction and improved, 
patented devices. Portable and stationary. All sizes. 
Variable Friction Feed, Combined Katehet Setworks 
and Quiek Keeeder and other superior features. Free 
Catalog and Prices will interest you. Lists our com. |} 
plete line of wood working machinery. 

American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
119 Hope St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
1577 Terminal Buildings, New York 






















































































A two cent stamp or a postal card is a mighty small investment for 
you to make in order to get information that will enable you to buy the 
best farm machinery or seeds or comforts for the home for the least 
money, Get all the information you can from the advertisers in Successful 





bectancy.—F’. H. 8, 





Farming before you buy. 
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Discing Sod Before Breaking. 

While the merits of discing old ground 
before stirring is coming to be  recog- 
nized by many farmers, they overlook the 
advantages to be derived from running 
the disc over the sod before breaking it. 

In the first place, the dise will run 
easier over the level, unbroken sod than 
where it is broken up. There will be 
less jerking and jamming cf the horses, 
while the driver will ride with much more 
ease than if bumping over a plowed sur- 
face. This smooth running will also add 
to the life of the disc, 

Again, the teams will have a firmer 
footing where the sod is disced before 
breaking. The animals thus do less work 
and still are much more fatigued at the 
end of the day. 

By discing the sod before breaking it 
will be better pulverized, since the discs 
come in direct contact with the roots of 
the grass and tougher portions of the sod, 
thus cutting and separating them more 
thoroughly than where the soil must first 
be cut through before reaching the sod 
underneath, as is the case in discing after 
breaking. Then, after the sod is disced, 
it will break up easier, and this will mean 
a big saving on the teams in plowing. 

Some may contend that it will require 
a greater number of discings where the 
work is done before breaking, but this is 
a mistake. We would disc the land to 
be broken up, one way, then turn and disc 
it crosswise, setting the discs almost 
straight so there will not be too much 
tearing up of the sod, which would in- 
crease the draft on the teams and leave 
the surface of the soil too rough and un- 
even. After the breaking is done a third 
discing is all that usually will be required 
till the spike-tcoth harrow is employed 
for smcothing and pulverizing the soil. 

A more ideal seed-bed is also formed 
by discing before breaking, since the 
plowed ground will not be trampled so 
much as it would if gone over after break- 
ing. Even if the third discing were all 
that would be required where the work 
was done after the breaking, we still have 
the advantages of doing it easier, quicker 
and more thoroughly by discing before 
breaking.—M. Coverdell, Worth County, 

0. 
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Growing Rape. 

Rape is not as generally grown as it 
should be. It can hardly be surpassed 
as a pasture and soiling crop for hogs 
and sheep, or even for horses and cattle, 
especially when a quick-growing, annual 
crop is desired. It offers summer and 





fall pasture of the highest order with 
spring seeding, something that can be 
claimed for very few other plants. It 
can be grown on almost any soil that 
will produce a good crop of roots, and 
can be depended upon to furnish very 
heavy yie.ds of most excellent food. 

In feeding value it is quite as good as 
clover, and can be used for either grow- 
ing or fattening purposes with success. 
Rape is a feed that stock like exceedingly 
well after they have once become accus- 
tomed to it, and the results from its use 
are always pleasing. These facts I would 
not dare state had I not had experience 
in growing and feeding this plant. 

Rape can be sown any time after spring 





weather has permanently arrived, as 





being used on rich and clean ground. The 
condition of the seed-bed should be fine, 
firm and moist. A light top dressing of 
manure may be applied and the crop re- 
sponds very readily to such treatment. As 
a soiling crop it is desired to secure al] 
the growth possible, so the more perfect 
are the conditions made, the greater will 
be the results. 

There are several varieties of rape, but 
the one which possesses the most economic 
value is the Dwarf Essex. The seed may 
he secured from most, if not all seedmen. 
The crop is worthy the attention of any 
farmer who wishes a good supply of valu- 
able summer soiling feed.—wm. H. Un- 
derwood, Johnson County, JIl. 

Note:—If you never tried rape don’t 
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Any gates like this on your farm? Can your little boy open and shut such gates? Don’t you think your 
farm would look better if the fences were better? 


early as most all grain crops, and there- 
after until the end of sumer. This wide 
range of seeding allows almost continued 
soiling from this one crop from’ early 
summer until the end of autumn. The 
plant usually requires from eight to ten 
weeks to complete its growth. It may be 
fed or pastured as soon as its develop- 
ment will justify, and if not cut or pas- 
tured too closely it will grow up a second 
and even a third time. 

In seeding the crop broadcast, from 
three to five pounds of seed are required 
to the acre. If sown in drills, from one 
to two pounds of seed will be sufficient. 
The quality and condition of soil will 





govern the exact amount, lighter seeding 


let another short pasture season come and 
catch you unprepared to carry your stock 
through. Even the cows can use it if 
you are careful about turning them in. It 
will not taint the milk if properly pas- 
tured. Young stock just revel in it. Try 
it. Try two patches of it so one can rest 
and grow up again while the other is be- 
ing pastured.—Zditor. 
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Your paper is O. K. from cover to 
cover. It is filled with good common 
sense. I could not ask for a better pa- 
per.—Mrs. H. Wiegman, Douglas (Co., 
Wash. 





can save from $50 to $250. 


years I studied gate construc- 
tion and at last found a special 
made to order high carbon 
steel tubing which I use in 
making lowa Gates. This 
steel tubin makes them 
stronger, lasts longer and less 
expensive by far than any other gate. 
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I am going to save farmers Hundreds of Thou- 
sands of Dollars in gate money this year—I want 
you to get in touch with me and learn how you 


When I talk gates to you I feel that I should have 
your attention, Making gates is my business. For 


Just study the figures I'll send 
$10.00 Saved on Every Gate you and see howlowa Gates com- 


are in cost to other gates. They outlive any other metal gate and 
m 5 to 12 board gates. The money you save is not the only consid- 
eration by any means. For example—just look at the pictures at the 
bottom of this advertisement—they tell the story. Think of the time 
and labor spent in repairing board gates and in clearing away the 
snow which piles up against them. All this time and energy is saved 
when you have lowa Gates. They are so constructed that by adjust- 


Clay’s Gate Proposition Saves 30%, 


It’s a Crackerjack— Don’t Buy any Gate Till You Hear from Him 


ing a lever you can raise your gate so that it swings clear of all ob- 
struction. Then, too,I want you to compare my gates with other 
metal gates. You will be surprised at the superiority of the material 
and construction of the lowa Gates—they are built of better grade 


material throughout and their mechanical construction offers you all 


kinds of conveniences not found in other gates. There is not a gate 
made that does not copy the Iowa Gate in some part—showing that all 


other gate manufacturers recognize 
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l am doing every- 
SPECIAL OFFER. }82doing every. 
power to gct my farmer friends to in- 
vestigate my new gate proposition. It 


the Iowa Gate’s superiority. 





means more to you than any gate offer 





and number of gates you want and I will figure just what they will cost you. If 
you take me up on my special ofer I wiil send the gates on 60 day’s free trial 
and if you are not absolutely satisfied you can return them and I will refund 
every penny of your money and pay the freight. 1t won't cost you anything to 
try them out. I takeall therisk. Write mea postal today while this isin your 
mind. I have gotten up some “No Hunting” signs and will 
enough, freeto post yourfarm. Send mea postal rightaway, as my supply of 
signs is limited. Don't delay getting my new gate proposition whether you need 
any gates at once or or not. Send your letter or postal now to 


JOS. B. CLAY, Mgr. lowa Gate Co., 


MI 
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ever made. Just send me the style, sizes 






be glad to send you 








Gth Street, Cedar Falls, la. 
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The Canadian Reciprocity Situation. 
Friends, there’s an important question 


for the special session of Congress to 
thresh out and it may not be to your 


liking the way it is finally decided. 

President Taft made a very serious 
blunder when the last special session was 
threshing out the new tariff schedules. 
He remained silent, saying it was no af- 
fair of his, only that he had called an 
extra session, according to party pledges, 
to revise the tariff. He signed the per- 
nicious Payne-Aldrich bill without mak- 
ing much of a face over it. He said it 
might have been better in some respects, 
but he washed his hands of the whole 
affair. 

Afterwards he proclaimed that new 
tariff schedule the “best ever.” He her- 
alded Speaker Cannon and Senator Ald- 
rich as great men. He held the insur- 
gants who dared vote against his pet 
measures as public enemies, and withheld 
from them public patronage. 

President Taft has seen a great light 
—since the democratic victories of last 
election. Now in his anxiety to appease 
the wrathful tariff-oppressead consumers 
he throws out a new idea—that of free 
trade in raw materials from Canada. He 
proclaims it will reduce the cost of liv- 
ing to the consumer and in the same 
breath declares that it will not hurt the 
producers of raw products of this coun- 
try. 

There are varied opinions as to what 
will be the real assembled Congress in 
special session to consider. The agree- 
ment was prevented coming to a vote 
in the regular session by some who hold 
that if free trade sauce is good for the 
goose it is likewise good for the gander. 
That is, if the farmers will not be hurt 


by the protection their products now 
have, then the manufacturers’ will not 
be hurt if their protection is also re- 


moved. 
deal. 

And this opens up the question, does 
the farmer need protection? Does the 
manufacturers—those dear (old) “infant 
industries” need protection? Shall the 
farmer sacrifice his interests in the in- 
terest of the consumer and allow the 
manufacturer to get his bonus from a 
high tariff? Does the farmer owe the 
world a living? Does he owe the man- 
ufacturer an extra tax just to allow him 
the privilege of sticking another price 
on the goods for the ultimate consumer 
to pay? 

The Canadian deal can’t suit every- 
body—not by a long shot. There are two 
opposing interests in each country and 
they are square agin’ one another. The 
American farmer doesn’t want his pro- 
tective tariff removed on raw materials 
like grain, live stock, fruit, poultry, and 
dairy products. The Canadian farmer 
wants this very thing. The Amercan 
manufacturers want protection on manu- 
factured goods and so do the Canadian 
manufacturers. The farmers on_ both 
sides want free trade in manufactured 
goods. The elevator and milling interests 
of Canada want no reciprocity agreement 
such as proposed. The same interests in 
this country want to see the agreement 
pass. 

The Winnipeg (Canada) Grain Ex- 
change on Feb. 21 passed this resolution 
about three to one: “That is the opinion 
of the members of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange that the proposed measure of 
reciprocal trade between Canada and the 
United States of America, now under con- 
sideration at Ottawa and Washington, if 
ratified, will not be in the best interests 
of Canada.” This association represents 
the elevator and milling interests of Can- 
ada. 

_W. H. Rowley, president of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, at a 
banquet in Vancouver on Sept. 22, said: 
I have no politics other than protection, 


— I hope none of you have. If you 


They are fighting for a square 


lave them TI think you should sink them 
for the good of the Association, for pro- 
ection is the only politics the associa- 
tion should recognize.” 

It would be safe to say that such an 


Home-made Gas-Light 
From Crushed Stone 















AKE a look at the picture 
above. Notice the prosper- 
ous farmer who has just re- 

turned from town after dark. 

He is in the act of lighting up his 
barn and the space in front with 
same light his family is using in the 
house. 

This he does without a match of 
any kind. 

He simply walks up and pulls a 
little short chain, and presto, he has 
it—a flood of beautiful, white Acet- 
ylene Light. : 

If you have ever lived on a farm 
you will appreciate the advantages, 
the comfort and the satisfaction of 
a barn light that can be turned on 
without a match. 

You ean probably recall many a 
cold winter night when you came 
home numb with the cold, and 
with fingers all thumbs tried to un- 
button two coats to find a match, 
which you tried to scratch on a damp 
board. After which you probably 
fought a few rounds with a smoky 
lightning-bug lantern, and put in an 
hour doing chores, that you could 
have done in half the time with 
such a light as the one shown in the 
picture. 

+ * * 

In many cases farmers have a 
light put on the hack porch where 
it can be instantly turned on to 
illuminate the yard, and a light in 
the cow barn to make milking easy, 
as well as one inside and one in 
front of the horse barn. 

All these lights come in mighty 
handy, too, when there is trouble 
among the stock, or a sick animal to 
take care of through the night. 

These barn and out-building lights 
are of course enclosed in solid globes, 
and can be fastened anywhere they 
are wanted—in front of the stalls, 
in the harness room, to the barn ceil- 
ing, to a post, or the top of any 
door, inside or outside, 

It may surprise \i 
you to know that just / 
such lighting plants SS MY, 
as the one we have = 
illustrated have been 4% 













installed in over 
185,000 farm and 
country homes in the 
United States. 

In every case an 
automatic tank-like machine, called 
a generator, is set up in one corner 
of the basement, or in an out- 
building, and from this machine the 








Acetylene which makes the light is 
carried through common gas pipes to 
handsome chandeliers in every room in 
the house and to other lights located 
all over the place. 

That’s all there is to an Acetylene 
Light Plant. Just the generator, the 
pipes, and the fixtures, 

Such a plant can be set up in from 
two to four days by any man who 
ean cut and fit pipe, and without in- 
conveniencing the family, or injur- 
ing walls or carpets. 

x * * 

As a matter of faet, enclosed 
Acetylene Burners, permanently fixed 
to walls, ceilings and posts and 
equipped to light by the pull of a 
chain without matches, are the safest 
lights ever installed on a farm. 

Most fires on farms are caused by 
the careless handling of lanterns and 
matches by hired help. 

Consequently, any scheme of light- 
ing that can be operated without 


matches, lanterns or lamps _re- 
duces the risk of fire to the 
minimum. 


And that is why the engineers of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers have declared Acetylene 
Light to be much safer than the tip- 
over lights it is so rapidly displacing. 

Add to these features of safety 
the fact that the light, volume con- 
sidered, costs less than Kerosene. 

And the fact that it is made from 
UNION CARBIDE, a form of crushed 
stone that will not burn and is as 
easily stored as brick. 

And the fact that you, yourself, 
can in 20 minutes make all the Acet- 
ylene you need to light your place 
one month, 

* * * 

Sum all these facts up and you 
will see that this light is a conveni- 
ence YOU WANT and that you 
should write to us today for esti- 
mate as to the cost of this wonder- 
ful rural gas light 
for your own farm. 

We will gladly 
~-_ send figures and very 
= interesting illustrat- 
<“ ed booklets, free. 
Just tell us where 
your place is located, 
give us an idea of 
its size. and address 

your letter or postal to Union 
~ Carbide Sales Company, 157 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., Depar 
ment [-26. 





DOUBLE Your Earnings 


You can easily earn $20 to $45 Weekly hand- 
ling sales of th 


e 
Automatic Combination Tool 
a Malleabie Iron and Steel Wire Fence Stretcher 
and Splicer; Lifting Jack; Post Puller; Press; 
Wrench: Vise: Clamp, etc, Weight 24 ibs. 
Capacity 6,000 ibs. Write today for special 
offer; name County in which you live. 
AUTOMATIC JACK CO. 
10 Main Street, Bloomfield, ind 








i... SAVE MONEY by using galvan- 


ized Steel Posts, any length, may 
be driven or anchored. For farms, 
vineyards and railroads. Guar- 
anteed against natural elements 
<.80 to 50 years. Price 25c. for 
six-foot posts. Catalogue free. 


Kent Fence Post Co. 


Povweres Kent, Ohio 





expense is a good investment. 





Continued on Page 23 
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Any piece of machinery that will enable you to do better work at less 
Don't neglect the opportunity to investigate 
the best of these labor saving devices, offered by the advertisements in 
Write to them for catalogues and information. 
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Wernout Soils. 
Continued from Page 6 
der in May with a disc plow and again 
planted to corn. With this method I 
am restoring some of the worst worn-out 
lands and making them as fertile as the 
best. 

In the plowing under of green crops 
and cornstalks, care must be taken to 
thoroughly roll and harrow the ground 
after plowing so that there can be no 
empty cavities and hollows under the 
mass plowed under. If the rolling and 
harrowing process has been thorough and 
your land has been well drained, you 


have a soil into which air can enter to 
supply the oxygen that plants need in 
their growth, 


You have soil well sup- 





we learn the lessen of proper feeding of 
the soil. God has given us the soil food 
in abundance, and while the farmer of the 
past touched the soil with the wand of 
greed and neglect, strangling it with its 
wasted fertility, the modern farmer has 
become a student of scientific agriculture. 
Ile is studying nature’s ways of soil 
building. Ile has learned that soil needs 
to be fed a balanced ration as well as his 
stock; but he cannct build up his soil as 
long as everything is carried to the barn 
that grows upon it; that the soil is a 
living thing and must be fed or it dies; 
that it must be well drained, well tilled, 
fed large quantities of organic matter and 
kept busy with growing crops both for 
immediate profit and green manuring. 





Way. 


Fig. 3. Rye in oo to be Plowed Under With the Corn Stalks for Furnishing Orgsnic Matter for the Soil. 


ost Farmers Would Pasture this Eown. Mr. Smith Doesn't do that 


plied with food for soil bacteria. You 
secure the humus-forming materials and 
you are copying nature’s ways of soil 
building, which after all are the best. 

The conservation of fertile soils can 
only be brought about by keeping up in 
them the supply of organic matter. The 
system of farming generally practiced in 
the United States has been one that de- 
stroyed by burning every particle of or- 
ganic matter like cornstalks, weeds and 
straw. Untold millions of dollars worth 
of soil fertility has gone up in smoke 
from the burning fircs of cornstalka. It 
is such a common practice to burn corn- 
stalks and straw in the corn belt, that 
the match in the hands of the farmer 
who practices it has become a menace to 
our fertile soils. 

Our fertile soils will never be con- 
served, and owr worn-out soils will never 
be restored until the lesson of getting 
every particle of organic matter possible 
into these soile has been learned by him 
who tills the soil. Any system of soil 
conservation and soil restoration that 
ignores the use of organic matter is a 
“delusion and a snare” and is a system of 
soil fertility robbing that will lead us 
straight to the doom of the abandoned 
farm. 

Any kind of organic matter for the soil 
is better than no organic matter, even the 
despised weeds make valuable organic 
matter. Grow anything you can on your 
worn-out soils until you get the start of 
a supply of organic matter, and do not 
forget that drainage and organic matter 
is the very foundation of restoring worn- 
out soils as well as maintaining the fer- 
sility of good soil. 

The conservation of our fertile soils, 
and the restoration of our worn-out soils 
méans a full dinner pail in the hands 
of every working man, a loaf of bread 
on every dining table and comfortable 
clothing on every human body; but this 
condition will not exist in the land until 





The modern scientific farmer is touching 
worn-out soil with the wand of his knowl- 
edge and it is becoming rich in the ele- 
ments that produce a hundred-fold. 

Note: This is the third time Mr. Smith 
of Indiana has told our readers about soil 
conservation. Never have we _ printed 
anything that has aroused so much in- 
terest. This isn’t theory with Mr. Smith, 
it is practice. Don't ask us to furnish 
the back issues ccntaining his articles. 
We haven’t them to spare. The next 
best thing you can do is to get his book, 
“Ilow to Grow 100 Bushels of Corn to 
the Acre on Worn-Out Soils,” which we 
can get for you at $1. Don’t use the 


match. Plow under all the stuff you 
can.—Hditor. 
& % 


Killing Sprouts. 

The best plan for getting rid of sprouts, 
such as persimmon, sassafras, etc., is to 
fence the sprout-infested land, then grub 
off the bushes below the surface of the 
ground and put a flock of sheep in the 


field. Give them enough grain to keep 
them in good fix and they will keep 


the sprouts trimmed down as fast as 
they show above the ground. A couple of 
seascns of this treatment will get away 
with about all the sprouts in a field and 
at the same time distribute a lot of most 
excellent fertilizer on the land. 

But it is not always practicable to clear 
with sheep and then it must be done by 
hand. With such persistent growers as 
persimmon, the best plan I have found is 
to grub them out four or five inches under 
ground in July or August, at about the 
time that the plant has completed its 
growth for the season. Then go over a 
piece frequently with a short mattock and 
cut off every shoot that comes up from 
the root. This treatment faithfully ap- 
plied for two seasons from early spring 
until fall will conquer all but the most 
stubborn specimens which will require an- 
other season of the same treatment.— 
Court W. Ranslow, Christian County, Mo. 








Natives digging and loading asphalt at Trinidad Lake 


All “asphalt roofing” is noz 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt Roof. 
ing—there’s a great big dif- 
ference. Look out for that 
when you buy your roofing. 


Ordinary so-called asphalt roof- 
ings are made of artificial products 
masquerading as real asphalt. 
They are nothing more than the 
residue from petroleum oil or na- 
tive bitumens made into a black 
pitch, which is easily affected by 
changes in weather. 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


is made of genuine matural asphalt— 
perfectly stable and uniform in quality. 

Trinidad Lake Asphalt is endowed by 
Nature with matura/ oils; and they stay 
init, This gives Genasco its wonderful 
resistance to rain, snow, sun, wind, heat, 
and cold—and keeps it lastingly water- 
proof, 

_The artificial asphalts have oils mixed 
with them, but they haven’t the quality 
of the oils in the natural product; and 
they soon evaporate and leave the roof- 
ing ‘‘dead’’—and it cracks, breaks and 
leaks, although at the first it may look 
like Genasco, the real Trinidad-Lake- 
Asphalt roofing. 

To make sure of roofing that will per- 
manently protect, ask your dealer for 
Genasco, the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt 
Roofing, with either mineral or smooth 
surface. Fully guaranteed. 

The Kant-leak Kleet waterproofs the seams 
of Genasco Roofing without cement, does away 
with nail-leaks, and gives the roof an attractive 
finish. Ask your dealer for Genasco with Kant- 


leak Kleets packed in the roll. 
Write fornsamples and the Good Roof Guide 


3G sQ\ The Barber Asphalt 
\==7),, Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready rovfing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 








Cross-section Genasco Model Roofing 


Crushed 
Trinidad Lake Aephatt 
Asphalt-saturated Woo! Felt 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated Burlap 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
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Book = 


It proves convincingly that ‘‘the most en- 

y gine for your money” means proven Ca ba 

reliable results year in, year out—uni —_ 

steady speed—absolute interchangeability © 
parts—actual power to equal the rating. 


Weber Gas or Gasoline Engine 
Sold Under Our Absolute 


1 te eve uirement of the man 
 - A. asim eo reliable, powerful engine 
to lighten the Tabor of all kinds of farm work. 


Sheffield Gas Power Co., 104 Wiachester PI., Kansas City, Me. 
the advertising pages. 
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The Canadian Reciprocity Situation. 
Continued from Page 21 

utterance voices the sentiments of man- 

ufacturers on this side also. At least 

they have played the part so well in the 

past that the “infant industries” have 

outgrown their swaddling clothes. 

So this is the situation on both sides 
of the fence. It may be a good thing to 
remove the tariff on farm produce. It 
may wake the farmers up so they will 
demand later that if they are to live 
without protection maybe a slice better 
be taken off the high tariff wall that pro- 
tects manufactured goods. Are you he- 
roic enough to undergo the operation for 
the good of the future? That seems to be 
the only ground on which the farmer can 
grin and bear it now. 

It will no doubt surprise the farmers 
to find that it cuts little figure with them. 
It surely puts Congressmen of both par- 
ties in a hard place. Ilow would you 
yote if you were a senator or a repre- 
sentative in congress when the agreement 
comes up? Forgetting you are a farmer 
or a manufacturer, a Republican or a 
Democrat, how would you vote? 

The farmer will find himself in a very 
embarrassing. position if he now loudly 
protests against the lowering of duties 
that protect his products, for he has been 
asking that very thing of the manucac- 
turers. Selfish interests are human na- 
ture, but just as bad for one class as for 
another. 
> + > 


Canadian Reciprocity. 

As to Canadian reciprocity, it seems 
to me it reciprocates one sided; if it be- 
comes a law, as I surely hope it will, 
the reduction; while slight, will be all in 
the line of farm products; the gain all in 
»favor of manufactured articles. 

Then why hope it will become a law? 
Simply because I think it is the entering 
of the wedge that will split the protec- 
tion fallacy to smithereens. 

There has to be a starting point; Amer- 
icans, especially the farmers, are entire- 
ly. too conservative for their own good. 
“If protection was good for my father 
it is good for me,” is the idea. They don't 
stop to think that times have changed 
and people must change with them. 

It seems farmers always have the sack 
to hcld, and this tariff revision is no ex- 
ception. For intance, in the reciprocity 
agreement, cattle are to come in free 
(competition with farmers), but duties 
will be charged on beef (helping the beef 
trust). This strain runs all thrcugh the 
melody, so barefaced there is no hiding it, 
but it takes quite an eye opener scme- 
times. As soon as the farmers find tue 
free rate on their products doesn’t affect 
them to any great extent, they will arouse 
to the fact that manufacured products 
don’t need protection in order to keep 
the laborers’ dinner pails full. They, the 
farmer voters, will decide the manufac- 
turers can and shall sell their products 
as cheap in this country as they do in 
foreign countries. One would almost be- 
lieve their charity is for the foreigners, 
and their love across the waters. 

Because I believe it will be an eye- 
opener and awakening, and cause a great 
start for fairness. I am in great hopes 
that Canadian reciprocity will become a 
law, and go into immediate effect, the 
sooner the better—Emma Olearwaters. 


a *, 
& & & 


Answer to How to Kill Willows. 

In the January issue I noticed a ques- 
tion of “How to kill Willcews,” and will 
say that many persons make a mistake 
in cutting them close to the ground as 
this will only cause them to grow up 
thicker. Small bushes can easily be killed 
by packing old hay or weeds around them 
in summer or early autumn and burning 
off the foliage. Large trees should be 
chopped off at least four or five feet above 
the ground then brush may be packed 
around the stumps and burned. This is 
sure death to willows. 

NOTE—1 know where such burning of 
stumps faled utterly.—Zditor. 
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You or Your Neighbor with a Telephone? 


The farmer with a telephone avoids unnecessary trips—he 
spares his horses—he sells at a greater profit because he 
knows his market. Jf you haven’t a telephone, by all means 
get one. 


But be sure your telephone is a 


Western Ehecit1 


Rural Telephone 


—the most reliable of all telephones. Made by the largest 
and oldest telephone manufacturers in the world. Specially 
designed for rural service. 


Sign the coupon for booklet describing Wes- 
tern Electric Telephones in detail. It tells how 
you can get a Western Electric Telephone for 
your home. 


The Western Electric Company Furnishes Equipment for Every Electrical Need 
OT * WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 96 “*t "rt sro ration 


Manufacturers of the 5,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
New York Chicago Saint Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Indianapolis Kansas City Los Angeles 
Boston Cincinnati Denver Seattle 
Pittsburg Minneapolis Dallas Salt Lake City 
Atlanta Milwaukee Omaha Portland 
Buffalo 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver London Paris ~ 

Autwerp Berlin Johannesburg Sydney Tokyo “TELEPHONE OUR ALAREST mouse” 


ctenaiaan amie 
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Your name and address written in this space and mailed to our nearest house will bring complete information 
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An Engine catalogue worth reading 
OLDS ENGINES are as safe to buy as 


government bonds. 


It is not surprising that you are tempted to listen to the 
alluring offers of some engine concerns. What they offer and 
promise and say would be all right if the quality of the engine 
didn’t have to be considered. 

After all, its the quality of the thing that you buy; not the looks 
when you buy it. 

The-e’s as much difference in gasoline engines as there is in 
automobiles. 

They all go at the start; their value to you depends upon their 
reliability to keep going in good order for years and years of hard 
service. It takes a good engine to do that. It is impossible to build 
that kind out of anything but the best materials and on the simplest lines, 

You owe it to yourself to investigate the Olds Engine which has 
been the standard of the world for 30 years. Send for free catalogue 
and interesting booklets. 

Know about the Seager , 
Mixer (without a moving part OLDS ENGINE vs 
or a gasoline pump), free re- FY+tay ron (ie 
pairs for one year, removable BRU Xa dag aw - 
water jacket. Don’t buy an Byl\ lai" 
engine until these important Basal —|—_a 
things are investigated. > 


Seager Engine Works 


1007 Farnum St. 1023 Seager St. 
OMAHA, NEBR. LANSING, MICH. 
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Choice Virginia Farms ::.*C. &O.R’y 


as low as $15.00 PER ACRE. Abundant rainfall, rich soil, mild winters, nearby Eastern markets. 


Ww £1 00 td booklet, “COUNTRY LIFE IN VIRGINIA” (100 Bone 
Write for lustre Tr. CRAWLEY, Indus. Agt. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Boe hx,  Hichmond ve 

















Note: There are in the United States, 
so far as we are informed, two men 
who give their entire time to the tech- 


nical service of the potato industry. One 
of these is Professor William P. Stewart 


of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, ID. C., whose trained judg- 
ment is devoted to the improvement of 


varieties and the discemination over the 
whole country of accurate knowledge of 
this most important crop, and whose 
main field of work is the mountain regions 
of northern Vermont. The cther potato 
specialist is C. L. Fitch, a potato grower 
of Colorado, employed by that state un- 
der appropriation by the legislature as a 
technical and general servant of the 
potato growers. Successful Farming has 
employed the latter to prepare a series 
of illustrated articles of interest to po 
tato growers, and the general farmer who 
raises some potatoes. The first of this 
series follows. In Colorado, Mr. Fitch 
has experimental and development plcts 
in his charge at eight different places, 
under irrigation in some places, and in 
others without; on. sandy loams and 
heavy soils; at altitudes differing but 
little from that of the Mississippi valley, 
and at elevations above 8,000 feet, un- 
der conditions like those of the native 
home of the potato in the Andes. Mr. 
Fitch has had a chance to learn the 
potato plant such as few men have en- 
joyed. 

In addition to his official position, we 
judge our writer's view ‘point to be likely 
to be useful to our readers for other rea- 
sons. Mr. Fitch owns one of the good 
potato farms of his region, and operated 
it until he entered the state employ, his 
tenant this year raising 7,400 bushels of 
potatoes on twenty-six acres, besides 
other crops. His view of market condi- 
tions, while essentially that of a grower, 
with a warehouse full. of potatoes, is 
also that of a dealer, because he owns as 
a silent partner, a half interest in one 
of the largest nroduce houses of his 
state, handling each season several hun- 
dred carloads of potatoes, cabbage and 
onions. Mr. Fitch was a farm boy in 
Iowa and has nad experience in Wiscon- 
sin and Nebraska as well as in Colorado. 

The series of articles, illustrated with 
photographs taken by the author, is to 


include “Potato Warehouses for Farm- 
ers’ Associations and Dealers,” “Farm 
Potato Cellars and Storage Manage- 
ment,” “Productiveness and Degeneracy” 


(seed potatoes), and ‘‘Potato Farm Rota- 
tions.’’—Editor. 
1. SELECTING SEED POTATOES. 


Every safe horse trade—if any is safe 


ALL ABOUT} 
POTATOES 


C.L.FITCH POTATO 
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from carefully lcoking over the horse. but 


also such inquiries as we can make as 
to his record and history. It is the 
same with securing seed potatoes. 

The potatoes themselves may tell us 
much. We find that potatoes run out 
as the Wwhele plant tends toward going 
to seed, and so to stiffen its stems into 
eed stalks. Tubers are swelled under- 
ground stems—not roots—and partake of 


the nature and shape of the other stems. 
while the plant that is spending strength 
toward bearing seed cannot bear heavy 
crops of other parts. We are familiar 
with this last fact with other plants; for 
instance, the common rhubarb, when it 
sends up its stalk; or where the 
same fact is shown in the alfalfa plant, 


seed 


when it takes as long to grow one crop 
of seed as two creps of hay. 
Varieties, of course, differ, but with 


less or greater degree these facts apply 
to all. The best potatoes are somewhat 
flattened. This means the stem _ tiiat 
swelled to make the tuber’ had side 
branches strong enough to some degree 
to recess the stem end as at 1 in draw- 
ing. or at least to prevent its being 
pointed; the main stem itself was not so 
stiff but what it turned upwards at the 
end and put the seed end eyes a little to 
the upper side at 10. Thus a_ poor 
Ohio. like 4. will be long and will be cir- 








cular in cross section, while a better one 
will be flattened a little like 2 and many 
varieties like if good. The poorer 
petato will also be the more red in color, 
save the deeper eyes 8, heavier eyebrows 
9, and more compound or projecting eyes 
6 and knots 7. If a potato has strong 
eye yokes 5, especially if the yokes have 
points like that here shown. or if the 
ycke can be traced down as on an aerial 
tuber (as indicated by the dotted lines), 
the potato is unfit for planting. 

And then we should make inquiries 
about the seed potatoes. It goes without 
saying that they must have been stored 
cold and be free from frost or dry rot, 
which last will affect the stand and vigor 
of the potatoes. 

It is well if the seed potatoes have 
been stored cold and in the light so that 
they are greened and darkened. And we 
should know what kind of ground the 
potatoes have been grown upon and are 
to be planted in. Plants tend to go to 
seed (potatoes to run out) when the 
food supply is reduced. as with drouth 
and heat. In planting the potato tuber 
we are continuing the same plant by a 
cutting. If we want it to expand and 
grow tubers we must give it better, not 


" 
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—includes not only what we can learn 


Continued on page 58 
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For Chauffeurs 


Automobile 


Salesmen, Demonstrators 
and Repairmen 


Earn $25 to $50 Weekly | 


Demand for these trained men can’t be sup 
plied. The work is pleasant and instructive, 
out-of-doors, and the hours short. You can 
prepare yourself for one of these positions in | 
10 weeks by a few hours’ study each week. We | 
teach you the entire subject by our simple 
course of instruction by mail. It is very inter 
esting, practical and thoroughly efficient be- 
cause it’s personal. Free model of automobile , 
to every student | 
earning 825 weekly or more in positions we / 
| obtained for them. k 
\ 
| 
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Ask our graduates who are 


| 


FIRST LESSON IS FREE 
Write for it today Let us prove our claims 
Empire Auto. Institute, 524 Empire Bidg 
The Original Automobile Sehoot Rochester,N.Y. | 
Chauffeurs and competent men furnishedowners |! 
and garages / 
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I willsend you the Luther Farm Special Grinder on 
10 days’ Free Trial, freight prepaid, without red 
tape. Sharpen all your tools and then if you don't 
want it, send it back at my expense. 
‘S FARM 

SPECIAL GRINDER. 

12 Machines in 1. 
It ix a great labor- 
saver—bas 12 sharp- 
ening devicesand at- 
tachments—its 
grinding wheels are 
of Carborundum 
made in mammoth 
electric furnaces at 
Niagara Falls. 
It sharpens tools 
25 times faster 
than the grindstone 
—no danger of 
drawing temper— 
10 years’ guaran- 
tee—one half mil- 
lion in use. Write 
at once for the 
story of Carborun- 
dum, and our Free 
Trial Offer. You take absolutely no risk. Write today. 
Lather Grinder(o., 711 Newton St., ilwankee, Wis. 


KNOW Your Weights—Don’t Guess 


The successful farmer of to-day KNOWS the exact 
weight of the supplies he purchases; he KNOWStoa 
certainty how much the products weigh that he se/ls. 

Accurate weights are a big, vital feature in profit- 
able farming. Public scales are expensive, unreliable 
and often situated at a distance,but every farmer can 
be sure of perfect accuracy if he owns an 


OSGOOD 


PITLESS SCALE 


These Scales are absolutely reliable—warranted 60. 
Every farmer can now afford one. 
Send for catalogue. 


STEEL 
FRAME ™ 


OSGOOD SCALE Co., . 
Box 104, Binghamton,N.Y. 


OIL 


DRAKE OIL CO., 


LEARN T0 BE AN 


















Cut out agent’s pro- 
fit. Buy direct at 
manufacturers 
prices. Get Our 
Booklet. 


TITUSVILLE, PA. 








GL LILS 





Endorsed by ee pow auctioneers of the world. 
Ourthoro, scientific correspondence ceurse, con 
sisting of ten copy-righted bound volumes can be 
mastered in ninety days, home study, u 

spare time. Send for beautiful forty-p . 
THE NATIONAL AUCTIONEERING SCHOOL © 
AMERIGA, Dept. 222, Geo. E, Davis, Mgr.,Lincein, Nebr. 





1. Recessed Stem End. 2. Gircular Gross Section. 
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Heavy Eye Yoke and Yoke Point. 6, Gompound Hye. 7. Knot 8. Deep Eye. 9. Hea’ b 
10, Seed End, nenetamne 


3. Flattened Cross Section. 4. Defective Tuber. 


The advertising pages of Successful 
Farming will help you to get the most 
value for your money. 
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Growing Sorghum for Syrup Making 
Continued from page 14 

cane, juice expressed and percentage of 
sucrose, we find in most of them a steady 
increase during the period that the glu- 
cose is decreasing and reaches the maxi- 
mum about time seed is in dough stage, 
and remains at about this until cane is 
ripe. 

So according to these reports, and I 
have tested them very carefully and have 
found them about as near correct as it 
would be possible, I get our maximum in 
both quantity and quality from time seed 
is in a stiff dough until ripe, and, ex- 
cept in case of frost, this is our time 
for cutting. However, where there is 
danger of frost, better cut your cane. A 
half loaf is better than none at all, I 
have lost several times a small amount by 
not being able to cut my cane when I 
should. However, a light frost will not 
damage the quality, and only when 1 is 
severe enough to freeze the stalks, in 
which case your crop will be almcst a 
total loss. I have noted a few excep- 
tions, however, but this is the general 
result. 

How long after cutting before the 
syrup should be made? Just as soon as 
possible. Our profits will be increased 
according to our prcmptness. So the 
sooner made up the better it will be for 
us. However, two weeks in stack will 
not injure quality and we only lose in 
quantity. A longer time will cause us a 
less in both. However, good seed, prop- 
erly selected, planted right, with scil in 
proper condition, thoroughly cultivated, 
cut in proper stage and right methods at 
evaporator. and you will succeed in sor- 
ghum making for both home and com- 
mercial use.—W. J. Maxwell, Wayne Co., 
Mo. 

Note: That Mr. Maxwell has the art 
ef good syrup making down pat cannot 
be questioned. We of Successful Farm- 
ing have sampled it to the extent of over 
twenty gallons this winter and find it 
the best flavored of any sorghum syrup 
ever tasted. So those who would produce 
a fine article better heed Mr. Maxwell's 
advice about growing the cane, then you 
can read what he said in the September 
issue about how to make the syrup and 
get good results.—Zditor. 

oe & & 

Thick vs. Thin Farming. 
“Thick” and “Thin” farming sounds 
like very awkard terms, but after all are 
not such a bad way of nutting it. When 
we spread out our work becomes thin 
and our crop thinner. If we concentrate 
our work on a small crop the ¢rop is 
heavier. 

It is hard to say just how much crop 
one man and team can tend as conditions 
vary with the locality. In one Ilceality 
one man may handle twice as much crop 
as in another, owing to difference in soil 
condition, length cf season, rankness of 
weeds, climate, length of drouths, length 
of days. It is safe, however, to say that 
when a man is planning h’s work for the 
season and is planning for the full ca- 
pacity of his team, if he will reduce his 
crop a generous third he will find that 
the crop is still beyond the capacity of his 
team and many things must be negected. 

In our section if a man and his team 
get cut thirty acres of corn and take care 
of an oats crop, wheat and hay and 
keeps up his fences, he gets over his corn 
about twice. Everything must be favor- 
abe if the corn gets three plowings. Such 
erops yield about thirty bushels on the 
average. Wouldn't it be more profitable 
for such farmer to reduce his crops, plant 
twenty acres of ecrn, plow it four or five 
times and average forty to fifty bushels 
to the acre? 

If the season is favorable the thin 
farmer does well. If the season is a bad 
one he cannot save his crop and may have 
a complete failure. If crops are well 
put In, well tended and well drained they 
may be cut short by extremes of drouth 
and moisture but failures are almost im- 
possible. 

The rule may be applied in case of live 
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Required Air Pressure . 


2\%in. tires - - 55 Ibs. 
3 in.tires - - 65 Ibs. 
3% in. tires - - 80 Ibs. 

. tires - - 90 Ibs. 
4%in. tires - - % Ibs. 
5 in. tires - - 1001bs. 
5%in. tires - - 100 lbs. 


Soft teres mean short mileage 
and plenty of trouble 








andthe reason for it 


Every reader of this publication who owns an 
’ eutomobile is undoubtedly aware of the fact that 
four of the best known tires in this country are the 


Continental Hartford 
G&J 


‘Lhe chances are that a majority of these readers are at 
1} e present time using one of tLese four famous brands. 
Each one of these tires has for years had distinctive quali- 
ties that have given it a conspicuous place in the tire field. 
Not one of the brands has ever been considered ‘as a second 
rater or a novelty tire, or has ever been sold on the basis of 
meaningless claims for superiority. 

Just as the Steinway and Knabe and Chickering pianos 
are rated as the foremost pianos in the world, just so have 
these four brands of tires been the leaders in the tire field. 

Hereafter these four brands of tires are to be known as 


UNITED STATES TIRES 


and will be sold by the United States Tire Company, a sell- 
ing company organized for the specific purpose of market- 
ing these four select brands of tires. 

It will now be possible, for the first time, for the farmer or 
the city man to get a brand of tires that combines the 
best features of the country’s four leading makes of tires. 

In other words, the strongest points in each of these four 
brands—the points that have given each brand a national 
prestage—will now be incorporated in all four brands. 

This means to the farmer exactly what it would mean if 
four of the most successful farmers in the country were to 
utilize their combined knowledge of farming in the operation 


Farmers’ Institutes have become valuable to the farmer 
chiefly because of the variety of experiences that have been 
brought together by expert farmers who have been successful 
in different lines. The result has been that the average farm 
throughout the country is producing more and better crops 
per acre than was thought to be possible a generation ago. 

This combining of knowledge is precisely what has been 
done in getting together these four famous brands of tires, 
and out of them manufacturing a tire that combines the most 
conspicuous advantages of the individual brands. 

Noother tires inthe country offer—or can offer—the farmer 
a similar grade of tire service under every possible road con- 
dition; yet, pote le tore When fact, United States Tires 

Cost No More 

More than this: The United States Tire Company will keep the user 
of ‘ts tires informed as to the best methods of cartg for his tires, both 
through its advertising and by printed instructions. 

Forexample: We are showing herewith a table giving the pressures 
required for various sizes of tires. If the farmer will adhere closely 
to this table (supplying himself with a pressure gauge if he does not 
own one) he will find that his tire expense is reduced fully one-half as 
compared to the expense involved in running 80/¢ tires. 

We particularly ask every gser of United States Tires to adhere to 
this table closely and @lso to follow the instructions that will be given 


in our advertising frem time to time. 
There are approximately 6000 dealers selling one or more brands of 

















































Morgan & Wright 


han Other Kinds 


United States Tires—the widest distribu- 

tion of any makeof tires in the world, just 

as the output of United States Tires ex- 

ceeds by far the output of any other tire 

made, 

Ask for booklet_*How to keep down your 
tire cost” S 


These tires will continue to te sold under the 
four well knewn brand names Continental, G. & J. 
Hartferd aud Morgan & Wright. 


United States Tire Company 
1787 Broadway, New York 
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stock and poultry.—JH. J. Reed, Crawford 
Co, Iu. 
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The appearance of an advertisement In Successful Farming Is a guar- 
antee of the reliability, honesty and square dealing of the advertiser. We 
will not accept an advertisement that we cannot guarantee. 
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A Good Teamster. 
A good teamster never trots his team. 
Master and team are well matched. 


Human intellect and brute strength 
work together and do wonders. 

You seldom see him with a whip in his 
hand. He gives his word and the team 
goes like well oiled machinery, smoothly 
and without a hitch—they’re already 
hitched. 

He sees that the collars fit perfectly 
and are of the very best, to prevent gall- 
ing of shoulders. 

He sees that the harness is good and well 
adjusted, and his team evenly hitched be- 
fore starting. 

He greases the wagon at timely inter- 
vals, and never has a “hot box.” 

He never leaves his team standing un- 
blanketed when it is ccld. 

He feeds them regularly and wisely. 

He shelters them humanely; also puts 
his wagons under cover. 

He suppresses his wrath and treats 
them kindly. 

I know such a man. He is now at the 
head of the City Drayage company with 
the cream of drayage at his command, 
and owes his success to the above rules, 
combined with punctuality and efficiency. 
—J. A. Raiser, Crawford Co., Ohio. 

oe & ¢ 
Mandling Brood Mares. 

Nothing is of more importance in con- 
nection with the breeding of horses than 
the management of brood mares of all 
kinds, and it is in the spring of the year— 
at foaling time—when the chief attention 
of the studmaster is called for. The 
smallest neglect at this time may mean 
very considerable loss and in times like 
these, when horseflesh is so high in price, 
it is up to every breeder to save every 
foal. 

Exercise is a serious point in the man- 
agement of mares, as they must have it. 
If they would only walk about their pad- 
docks quietly all would be well, but, as 
a rule, they will gallop oftener than the 
groom likes, and perhaps it does not do 
them much if any harm, unless they slip 
and fall or turn corners too quickly. 

The mares should be housed at night, 
especially in inclement weather, but hot 
stables must certainly be avoided. Roomy 
box stalls affording plenty of air is the 
correct accommodation. Bright straw for 
bedding is preferable for  thick-coated 
breod mares, and, besides, clean straw is 
about the most wholesome food they can 
eat. Hay not heated at all, or in the 
least musty, is a desirable fodder. 

No brood mare should be too fat, but 
should be in good flesh. They should 
have some corn and whole oats. If they 
can grind them they are better’ than 
erushed. Mares are very sensitive, and 
many are delicate feeders. They should 
be humored in the matter of change. It 
is a good thing to give them a feed of 
carrots, khol-rabi, swedes or mangles al- 
ternately, carrots being the most favored 
and containing the greatest amount of 
nutriment. Bran mashes given twice a 
week will be sufficient, but the ordinary 
system is to give steam food daily, oats 
and bran mixed. Whether this does not 
fatten too much without giving a hardness 
to the bodily fitness may be open to 
doubt. There is an objection to a breed- 








medium-conditioned mare, not too fat nor 
too lean, is always the best breeder. 
Mares vary in the period of gestation, 
the period being from eleven to fourteen 
months. Foaling can, however, be fore- 
told by the sinking of the flanks, dropping 
of the belly and the enlarged udder. Some 
time before foaling the mare should be 














IN THE SPRING 





put in a large box stall, well bedded with 
clean straw, and be closely watched until 
the foal arrives. Foaling is usually a 
prompt act, and if the mare is in good 
condition she will perhaps need no help. 

The mare attends to the foal by in- 
stinct, allowing it to suck and drying it. 
In case she should refuse to own it, some 
of the mother’s milk rubbed on the colt’s 
nose, and allowing the mare to smell it, 
will cause her to own it at once. 

The mare should be kept quiet and 
given nourishing food and pure water in 
plentiful supply. To supply the demands 
of the colt it is necessary to make the 
mother produce an abundance of milk, 
and there is nothing better for this pur- 
pose than oats, wheat middlings and car- 
rots. The dam should not be put to work 
too soon after fcaling or allowed to eat 
too much hay, as it will destroy her 
shape. And the colt should not be al- 
lowed to suckle when the mare is over- 
heated from work or driving—Wm. H. 
Underwood, 





oe & & 
Feeding Work Horses. 
As a rule, I believe we feed too much 
hay to our work teams in the spring and 








ing animal of any kind being fat and the 





summer. The horse’s stomach is not 
large enough and cannot hold a feed of 
grain and hay at the same time, there- 
fore, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
grain feeds will be more perfectly di- 
gested and assimilated if not accompanied 
with too large an amount of hay. 

I have obtained the best results from 
feeding my work teams one peck of cut 
hay with their grain feed in the morning 
and at noon. By practicing this method 
the horses have a comparatively small 
amount of freshly eaten hay to be digested 
while at work, and the grain feed being 
more nutritious and more easily digested 
than the hay, the horse is well nourished 
throughout the day. 

The hay is principally digested in the 
intestines and the coarse fiber of it mostly 
utilized by the large intestine, so there 
is but little gained by feeding hay during 
the day when the horses are being 
worked. At night we feed our horses a 
liberal amount of hay, for this gives it 
an opportunity to work along in the in- 
testines, where it is greatly reduced in 
bulk before active work the next day. 

A hard-worked horse needs about all 
the nourishment he will take and should 
have all the grain that he will eat up 
clean and promptly. It is the grain that 
nourishes, but hay must give the neces- 
sary bulk to meet the requirements of the 
digestive organs. The horse that is con- 
stantly stuffed with hay must either eat 
less grain than he should or else suffer 
from overtaxed digestive organs which 
make him slow and sluggish. 

By feeding him liberal quantities of 
hay at night and a small amount of cut 
hay with his grain foeds morning and 
noon, he will keep in good condition and 
seldom be troubled with colic and other 
serious derangements.—W. Milton Kelly. 


Clipped horses have the best of it in every 
way. They not only look better, but they 
are fresh and full of life and vigor. Their 
feed does them more good, they rest better 
and do better work. They are not subject 
to coughs, colds, pneumonia, etc., which 
ruin many good horses. Clip before you 
put the horses at the spring work. You 
can clip a horse in 30 minutes with this 


Stewart 


Ball 
Chen 
pping 
Machine 


It turns easiest, clips fastest 
and lasts longest of all clip- 
ping machines. 

Aavene can te it 
and do good work. 













It has the famous Stewart 
one-nut tension knife—high- 


est grade. 
Price of $ 50 
machine, ° 
all complete, as == 
shown, is only 

Get one from your dealer or 
send $2.00 and we will ship 
C.O.D. for balance. Send 
today or write for our new 
1911 catalogue. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 


228 Ontarie St. 
CHICAGO 


NEWTON'S HEAVE 

“ano inpicestion CURE 
oS 

booklet. 









SAFE TO USE 
YANOLLIGNODS .Lsaa 


Lem & NI 


Makes the horse sound, stay sound 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures Heaves. The third 
can is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 


‘Shoe Boils, Capped 
Hock, Bursitis 
are hard to cure, yet 


ABSORBINE 


will remove them and leave no biem- 
ish: Doesnot blister or remove 
the hair. Cures any puff or swelling. Horse ean 
be worked, $2.00 per bottle,delivered. Book 6 D free. 
SORBINE, JR., (mankind, $1.00 bottle.) 
For Boils, Bruises, Old Sores, Swellings, Goitra 
Varicose Veins, Varicosities. Allays Pain. 










W. F. YOUNG, P. D.F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 









STAR FENCES 
COSTS NOTHING 


to find out about our fences. 
Guaranteed 


traction. See our 
Nothing like it elsewhere. 
Write for Free Catalog. 





Dwiggins Wire Fence Ca., 223 Dwiggins Ave, Andersen, ind. 
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Providing Early Hog Pasture. 

While there are several ways of making 
hog pastures I have found the following 
yery satisfactory: As early in the spring 
as possible prepare a rich piece of ground. 
An old feed lot, rich in plant food, and 
very likely in disease germs, too, can be 
made a profitable pasture, and-the break- 
ing of the ground, preparing of the seed- 
bed and the growing crops may be a valu- 
able sanitary measure. 

It pays to make a good seed-bed and 
when this is done, drill in from one to 
one and a half bushels of barley or early 
oats to the acre, or, better still, a mixture 
of these, but one should be sure to use 
the beardless barley, as some will likely 
mature, and ripe barley beards are not 
good for hog feed. Then follow with a 
grass seeder, sowing a mixture of four 
pounds of Dwarf Essex rape seed, three 
pounds of timothy and eight pounds of 
legume seed to the acre. I have been 
using alsike, medium and mammoth 
clovers, but this spring shall include al- 
falfa. The more kinds of legumes suit- 
able for early sowing the better. 

I cover the seed with a weeder, some- 
times crossing. A light spike-tooth har- 
row will answer also. If sown early— 
and the earlier the better—this light 
covering will be sufficent, as there is 
usually plenty of moisture in the ground 
at this time. Sowing rape and grass 
seeds before drilling oats and barley may 
be better for the drier, western sections. 

When the rape is about six inches 
high—which will be in six to eight weeks, 
depending on the season and time of sow- 
inge—hogs may be turned in; tke rape, 
barley and oats furnishing abundant pas- 
ture for about twenty-five shoats to the 
acre. In the meantime the timothy and 
clovers are growing to supplant the ma- 
turing barley and oats, and, with the rape, 
wiil furnish a well-balanced ration until 
covered with snow. 

The economy of this plan is only fully 
realized when one finds—as I have found 
in every trial—that the next year it fur- 
nishes the best meadow or pasture on the 
farm. 

I also found it paid big to divide this 
pasture into two equal parts so as to pas- 
ture each alternately at intervals of one 
or two weeks, and this can be done cheap- 
ly by stretching 28-inch woven wire 
which will turn pigs, and, with two 
barbed wires above, will turn all kinds of 
stock. Last year I supplemented such a 
hog pasture with Canada field peas on 
an adjoining lot, sown just as soon as 
the frost was out of the ground, which 
was plowed the previous fall, the hogs 
having free access to both lots after the 
bulk of the peas were ripe. 

This lot, enriched by pea vines and 
hog voidings, was plowed the latter part 
of July, rolled and harrowed, each twice, 
and in early August I sowed alfalfa 
thickly in a seed-bed that suited the fas- 
tidious tastes and exclusiveness of this 
legume which regards every other plant 
an intruder and weed, and hence the 
necessity for thick seeding in rich, well- 
prepared ground. In this case I used 
a hand seeder for sowing the alfalfa, go- 
ing over the ground twice to get a more 
even distribution of the seed, using twelve 
pounds each time. I covered it by going 
over the ground with a weeder, then 
crossing, and the thick, even stand and 
luxuriant growth made last fall, proves 
the extra seed and work a good invest- 
ment. 

A good yearly rotation to make cheap 
pork from spring pigs in six to seven 
tenths is as follows: A hog pasture as 
above deseribed; a suitable sized patch 
of Canada peas, best suited for northern 
sections—for southern sections soybeans 
and cowpeas can be substituted—and a 
patch of sweet corn, an early and late 
variety, separated by a hog fence when 
the early variety is ready to pasture, thus 
prolonging the feeding season and avoid- 
ing waste. 

The man who follows the instructions 
above laid down will find that he can 
raise hogs at about half the cost per 
pound that it will cost to raise them on 
grain alone, or even on grain and blue 
sTass pasture—Wm. H. Underwood, 
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Reo 


$1250 


Top and Mezger Automatic 
Windshield extra 
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New York to San Francisco 
10 days 15 hours 13 minutes 


steady going every day and not a wrench touched to the Reo 
engine. 

That’s your answer to every question youcan ask about the Reo. 

The Reo must have speed and power, to keep going like that 
over the bad roads and hard climbs found in the Great American 
Desert and Rocky Mountains. 

The Reo must have strength, to stand the constant and 
tough strain. 

The Reo must be reliable.. A car that stands a test like that, 
and then breaks the record from New York to Los Angeles, and 
then the hill-climbing record up Mt Hamilton, and then the 
record from Topeka to Kansas City, and still is in 
perfect condition — that is perfect proof of relia- 
bility. . 

Comfort? Prove it yourself. Get the nearest 
Reo dealer to take you for a ride. 





Send for catalogue and “ Reo and the Farmer”. Plain facts. 
R M Owen & Co Lansing Mich Reo Motor Car Co 


As “SAVE-THE-HORSE” 
can make them. 


Genera! Sales 
Agent for 





As they some- 
times are. 





And his words are right from his heart, for a valuable horse was in the balance and he had spent four 
Reading, Pa.—I want the pl f rith : ft ys “eo: —— oe mark 
. — pleasure of writing you a few lines. must say that you h: the 
and for price it is not & penny too much consideringthe merit it has. I do an at how to pam ey y+ ae 
the liniment, as it saved me about $400 on my horse, which I had treated with a dozen different remedies and by two of the best 
veterinarians, who pronounced the horseincurable. All ask whatI did, ashe is going sound, and the first time in four years. I 
wish you could see him. Everywhere I goon Penn Street or any place the people stand and look at him—TI aim so proud of him 
i don't know what todo. The people can say all they want about other remedies, but I'll have ** Bave-The-Horse.”” I can hardly 
believe the cure you made and the way you treated me in my case. You must excuse me for writing a letter of appreciation like this, 
but I can hardly do otherwise with the horse 1 gotnow. Iremain sincerely yours G. SCHLEIFENHEINER, da., No. 919 No. 9th St. 


A. 8. VALENTINE & SON, Croan Maxens, 211 Sand Beach Ave. 
645 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 9, 1911. If you ever want a recommend use _ " = SS 
Troy Chemical Co., Binghamton, N. Y.: mare ; she had a bad bog spavin. I applied “‘Save-The-Horse" 
My pacing horse Prince’’ contracted a bone spavin about twice, hitched her to runabout, and have driven her every day 
®& year ago. I tried all the different remedies generally used, and no one could ever tell she had any suci, trouble. Everyone 
without results. Had about given up the horse for lost. I was here said I would never be able to use her again, she was so 
urged to try ‘*Save-The-Horse,’’ and after much deliberation I lame, but now as frisky as acolt My neighbor is using ‘* Save- 
concluded to buy it. After using it the horse is sound. The-Horse"’ at my recommend and it is doing the business. 
Very truly yours, GEO, H. VALENTINE. Respectfully, W. H. COOPER, D. D. 8. 

the fleeting of time and the urgency of speedy success it means all in all to every ownerof an unsound 
horse to use a remedy that will not fail. It is not page advertisements, strong words or questionable 
peompices that you want. Inst just investigate, insist on proofs and evidences of results and you y 
wh anton reca pas, vigroun and encortala =e os jand turn fo 7 ee 

e-Horse”’ is sold with a contract—a s » legally binding contract, wh itive] protects 
chaser; it takes every particle of chance out of the matter. For 15 years it has been the f foundat on which 
and it has never been violated. 


nearly every man based his confidence in making his first purchase, 
EXPERT ADVICE FREE Describe your case, Write today for copy of Contract, 
a botete, sith logn! weaten guasanipe oF, contepet. Postiver ge Vermencetiy Cures e 
Wind pat Oveak. sprained, faleoea and ruptured tendons ‘and all larienem, withowt Shoe ~1 
a . — 7 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 36Commercial Ave., B 
The advertising pages of Successful Farming will help you to get the 








Johnson County, Il. 





Bankers, Business Men and Farmers world over on my kind of case. 
$5. 00 loss of hair. Horse worked as usual, At all druggists, or express paid 8. 
m, N. ¥- 
most value for your money. 
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TWO HORSE &: ROAD | 
i ONE MAN &# MACHINE 

tHE GLIDE 

LE VELER 

DITCHER 

650 Pounds 

fier" 


GRADER N 
0. 1 
Weight 
TRAIL 


i 


An all-round road ma 
ebhine. Especially de 
signed for levoling and 
preparing irrigated 
lard No neck weight 
F'anged wheels. Pivot 
axie. Frame 30 inches 
from ground. Direct 
ss » pe instant 
lever connettion with blade permitting 
operation. Best and lowest price machine ou the 
market. Send for bookie:, 

GLIDE ROAD MACHINE CO. , 300 EF St, Minneapolis, Hisn. 


cts. a Foot for IRON FENCE 


THINK OF IT Ay 

Buy direct i 
from our 
factory. 

a@ Write for 

Free Catalog. 

DWIGGINS WIRE FENCE Co. 

223 Dwidgins Avenue, Anderson, Indiana 


Cheap as Wood. 















































WemanufactureLawnend Farm Ponce. Sell diregt 


bipping to oni facturer ices. 
sgents, Quroatalog ia is ree. tite fof fe today. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 947 10th St., Terre Haute, lad. 


LAWN FENCE 


Many Styles. Sold on trial at 
wholesale prices. Save 20 
to 30 per cent. Illustrated 
Catalogue free. Write today. 
KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box 386 Muncie, Indiana. 
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ta DXDXDDS ite ponent 
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FUE SE AL AEE Re 

aecaheak NN 4uawaha 

ANU INARA AA 
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LOW PRICES jindsome FENCE 
100 other stylea, Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawna, 
Churches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 920 > ind. 


Write MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO- 


to-day Starts GAS ENGINES and Runs 
; CHEAPER THAN BATTERIES 

; Saves itscost overand over again. 

Pr r ™ its and wilidouble the efficiency 



















| my of any gas or gasoline station 
a. ary, marine, portable or gas 

tractor engines. Produces 
Pcurrent for ignition, electric 


with ED lights and charging storage 
full Ae batteries. | Sold on trial and 
infor- aaa 

toa se esNGEi DEVICE HFG. CO. 


337 Canal Gt. La Fayeite, lad. 





“The DAMNING OF JONES.” 


The Implement Trust says-’* Damn JONES and out of business 
with him’ because he is the <a man who dares to sell you a 
warranted-take-it-home-and try it-before-buying-scale of any size 
or kind at the dealers price. Money talks —° yee money is as 
zood as any dealers’ and your credit better. for my offer and 
their reason for **damning Jones.’’ 


“JONES He Pays the Freight.”’ 
21 Kay 8t., NGIAMPTON, N. ¥. 





A\ MACEliCma@liasem: lili 


horse works 


Strong, durable, light, hamane. Lankford’s 
Cotton Filled Collar, only $1.25. Flexible, 
1 therefore conforms to any shape? neck—fite 
suugly, but doesn't chafe. Prevents guils 
and sore shouldets. Lasts for years—sold by 
all dealers. Lf not by yours, write for free 


bovklet today. The Powers Mfg. Coi, 
184 Sycamore &t., W aterleo, la. 









= asc 
salesmen feteanes or repairmen exceeds supp! 
8 branches of the business by mall 
furnishing you employment from 
which you should earn mere than 
enough while a bey ad hed 


course. Onl 
each student working model of 
automobile while studying and 


pres pg tered het, ne Fine ane foraato 


Automediie Calle f Wdianaee, Weshingeen, 8. 














(nV ETERINAR 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through tbis 
department, Questions answered free through this De- 
partment, butanswers by mail are 50 cents an inquirer. 
Give age and sex of animals together with symptoms 
and previous treatment, if any. ‘lhe remedies prescribed 
in this column are iutended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. However, our readers should consult our adver 
tising columns, as in many cases reliable remedies are 
advertised for trouble animals are afflicted with, and on 
account of having been scientifically compounded will be 
found to be more effective than medicines compounded 
by ‘ocal druggists. Addressall communications .o Veter 
inarian, Successiul Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 














Mane Rubbing.—Dark bay colt three 
years old that is rubbing her mane 
out. What shall I do for it? She 
weighs about seven hundred and fifty. 
Would you advise me to drive her to 
a light cart and, if so, how often and 
how far? She belongs to the race type. 
—E. D., Md. Wash the mane with vine- 
gar and water and apply daily for a 
time, sulphur three ounces, sweet oil 
one pint, well shaken up. Yes, drive 
her daily but not enough to tire her. 


Mistaken Abortion. 
of which five 
calves since 
that I have 


Six milk cows 
out of six have lost their 
March. The only evidence 
of abortion is that every 
two or three months they have copula- 
tion with the male. The cow 12 years 
old is still carrying her calf, which 
will be fresh in December. Do you 
advise me to sell? If so can I buy 
again with success? Shall I sell my 
heifers that are not impregnated? Ex- 
plain why the old cow is still carry- 
ing her calf.—E. D., Md. It is possible 
that your cows have never been with 
calf. You have no evidence of abor- 
tion. Change bulls and give the heifers 
a trial. 





Heavens. — A stallion having the 
heaves Will his colts inherit the di- 
sease, and at what age?—-E. D., Md. 
Your stallion will not transmit heaves, 
but he will produce that kind of ani- 
mal most susceptible to heaves. There 
is no particular age when heaves come 





on. It depends upon the management 
of the horse. 

Chronie Bronehitis.—Water Spaniel 
five years old, reared in the house, 1 


give 
One 
him 
where 


him his bath regular every week. 
day a year ago this fall I washed 
and chained him on the porch 
the sunshine hit him, but there 


was a cool breeze. From that time 
since the dog has had a cold. When 
the cold came on his eyes mattered 


and he couldn't see for some days. It 
was about three weeks before his eyes 
began to clear up, After this he be- 
gan to cough. It is hardly five min- 
utes when the dog don't cough. Any 
little excitement brings on the cough. 
In the beginning the cough is slight 
but each following sound is stronger, 
until the last when it seems the dog 
tries to hawk and clear his windpipe. 
Will you tell me what can be done to 
the dog to relieve his sufferings?—H. 
W., Ky. Your dog evidently contracted 
bronchitis which has become chronic. 
Try giving him teaspoon doses of 
Glyco-Herion (Smith) every four hours. 


Weak Thin Mare.—Mare 4 years old, 
bowels are always loose when work- 
ing. She is weak and thin; 
if she has weak stomach. I am feed- 
ing ground oats and good hay. Would 
like to have something to make her 
strong. Had veterinarian with no re- 
sult.—H. H. S., Minn. You do not say 
whether or not your mare has any 
appetite. At this age she is getting 
eight new molars and the temporary 
molars are being shed. Have her 
mouth examined by a _ veterinarian 
and it may be well to give her a treat- 
ment for worms. This is only sug- 
gested. Cannot tell from your descrip- 
tion just what the trouble is. 


Thrush.—Bay horse, two white feet, 
weight about 1,300. The back or frog 
part of each foot starts in the center 
or lower back end and runs up through 
the hoof seam to the low place under 
the pastern joint. It seems to be deep 
in the hoof. It has been that way a 
long time. The medicine I have used 
was vinegar and blue vitriol but it does 
not cure. He is worked about every 
day on the farm. It seems to hurt 
him for he has run down in flesh more 
than he ought to. If you can under- 
stand the disease please send a cure. 
—B. R., Pa. Take some wool or cot- 
ton and clean out the thrush fissures 
with your foot pick. Dust in a little 
calomel and keep the cavities stuffed 
with cotton. Do this daily. 











uredSpavin 


“] removed a spavin on a mule with Sloan’s 
Liniment. This spavin was as large as a 
guinea egg. In my estimation your Liniment 
is the best remedy for lameness and soreness. 
I have used it on ahorse for sweeny and it 
effected a thorough cure.’’—G. T. ROBERTs, 
of Resaca, Ga,, R.F.D. No. 1, Box 43. 


CURED ABSCESS. 

Mr. H. M. Gises, of Lawrence, Kas., 
R.F.D, No. 3, writes :—“Your Liniment is 
the best that i have ever used. I had amare 
withan abscess on herneckand one 5oc. bottle 
of Sloan’s Liniment entirely cured her. 1 a 
it around all the time for galls and small 
swellings andforeverything about the stock,” 


SLOANS 
LINIMEN 


reduces wind puffs 
and swollen joints, 
and is a sure and 
speedy remedy for 
fistula, thrush, and 
all lameness. Excel- 
lent in the family for 
rheumatism, colds 
and sprains. 
Price, 50 cents & $1.00. 
Sloan’s book on_horses, 


cattle, sheep and poultry sent 
free. Address 


Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 


Moon Blindness 


junctiviti 
Shying horses all suf- 
er diseased eyes. 
A trial will convince any horse owner that this 
remedy absolutely cures defects of the eye, irre- 
xpective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted, No matte: how many doctors hove tried 
and faiied, use * VISIO” under our GUARANTEE, 
Money refunded If under directions it does not cure. 
$2.00 per bottic, postpaid on receipt of price. 


VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 1946 Wabash Av. Chicago, !iL 
































SLOAN 'S 
LINIMENT 


































MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 
YourHorse 


Send today 









PACKAGE 


lcure ony enee. or 
oes: 
$1 P ek AG E 
™ cures paid cases. 
Postpaidon receipt of 
SAFE Wanted 
CERTAIN 


bee ~ descriptive 
a 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 418 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pe 


HEAVES see *" 





Dr Frank’s Remedy Co., Detroit, 
Mich., will tell you how FREE. 
Write postal today. 
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a 
sp A Horse is 
What His Stomach 
Makes Him 


Few horse owners realize it, yet it’s a fact that the physical beauty, 
courage and endurance of the horse depend upon a healthy normal action 

of one function—digestion. ‘The stomach of the horse is small and his ration 
less than the great bulk consumed by the milch cow or fatting steer. Evidently, WY 
then, this smaller ration of the horse must be thoroughly digested or his physical “\\\ 
fitness will suffer. 
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Here is where \ 


DE HESS STOCK FEGD ¥ 


pays for itself many times over. It is a digestive tonic, formulated by Dr. Hess(M.D., 
D.V.S.) and intended to aid and strengthen animal digestion. A horse getting a trifling dose 
of it twice a day turns his smaller mess of hay and grain into muscular energy and physi- 
cal fitness. A milch cow receiving it converts more meal, ~, fodder into mi.k. 
fatting steer, sheep or hog, fed regular!y with small doses of Dr. Hess Stock Food, grows 
faster and lays on sweeter, firmer flesh than would be possible without its use, “A poor 
ration, well digested, is better than the best ration poorly digested.” This is **The Dr. 
Hess Idea”’ of live stock feeding and a!l farm animals are the better forit. Dr. Iless 
Stock Food relieves minor stock ailments. Sold on a written guarantee. Ask your 


dealer for it. 
Except in Canada and extreme West and South. 
100 Ibs. $6.00 Sma‘ler quantities at a slight advance. 


25 [S. pall $1.60 = 4ico manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a and 
Instant Louse Killer. Free from the Ist to the 10th of each 


: 
. 


oN 







Dr. Hess Stock Food Makes 
“Blue Ribbon” Winners 


DR. KRESS & CLARK 
Ashiand, Ohio 





month—Dr. Hess (M. 
Book 


free for the 


D., D. V. 8.) will prescribe for your ailing :nimals. 9%-page Veterinary 
asking. Send 2c stamp and mention this paper. 









doses. 


machine it operates, delivering steadier power than any other gasoline engine eteoting it especially for operating farm machinery 
and least waste of grain. Lowest fuel cost for it runs on Gasoline, Kerosene, Distil 5 

' D A slow speed, high duty engine. Starts easier and quicker than any other engine, occupies less space, 
is less cumbersome, with less vibration, therefore adapting it for either stationary, portable or traction use. IT 1s THE 
®No engine made has so wide a range of use. YOU 
H. P. two cylinder. 30 to So 


it delivers greatest available power per horse. 


FAVORITE EN 


1% H. P. to 5% -H.P. single cylinder. 6 to 20 
THE TEMPLE 


DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A 


Laying hens, growing chicks, moulting fowls—poultry of all 
kinds, ages and sizes—need Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a in dail 
It stimulates egg production, hastens growth and fattening, shortens the moulting period, cures minor ai 
ments and pays the poultryman several hundred per cent. profit on its purchase price. Ask your dealer for it. 
1% Ibs. 250; mail or express 400; G Ibs. COc; 12 Ibs. $1.26; 26 tb. pail, $2.50. 

Except in Canada and extreme West and South, 
Send 2c for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book, free, 


._ INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 


ate, Gas or Alcohol an 












MADE. Lowest 
fuel cost; lowest 
up-keep cost; 
easiest on the 
with better results 
has perfect lubrication. Lowest cost because 


WER CONTRACTOR'S 


PO 
A MISTAKE IF YOU DO NOT WRITE US FOR INFORMATION, 
. P, four cylinder. State your requirements and get our adv 


PUMP CO., Manufacturers, 434 West 15th St., Chicago,U.S.A. This is our 58th year. 





Farrowing Pen for Early Pigs. 

In order to save as many early pigs 
as possible we employ a farrowing pen to 
a great extent that we are certain adds 
many pigs to our litters which we should 
not have otherwise thus saving many 
times the ecst of the equipment. 

Our pen is made five feet square with 
three-foot posts set in each corner for 
nailing, made from 2x4 material. 

The pen is closely boarded about the 
bottom, and wider spaces left between the 
boarding about the top, making it lighter 
to transport. 

Around the entire inside at the bottom 
is fastened a broad board flaring inward 
at 45 degrees, forming a guard in order 
that the pigs cannot be crowded into a 
corner of the pen and become chilled cr 
smothered down in the litter. This feat- 
ure also prevents the pigs crawling away 
from their mother for the first few hours, 
as they sometimes do, and cannot find 
their way back. 

Any attempt in their doing this re- 
sults in their rolling back toward their 
dam. 

With a small treugh for slopping in 
One corner of these pens we have a com- 
plete nursery where the dam and her lit- 
ter can be nicely cared for during sev- 
eral days, until they may be removed to 
more generous quarters. We bed the 
pen lightly, leaving no likelihood of the 
dam gathering so much bedding as to 
smother dcwn her pigs, as is so often the 
case with heavy nesting where she is 
left to provide for herself. 

In any case we can go about the dam 


to any side of the pen and in any man-! should have. 





ner quietly aid the pigs in getting the 
proner start. 

These farrowing pens are set in some 
warm location, well protected from the 
weather, either in the barn basement or 
in a well pretected shed. It is our usual 
custom during the winter to keep the 
brood sows all in one bunch together, 
both for convenience in feeding and thus 
providing them with more exercise which 
they need and will not get when penned 
away each by themselves. 

Quite often we have come home and 
disccvered a sow farrowing in some se- 
cluded corner where the pigs are in dan- 
ger of being devoured by the other sows. 
We quickly transport one of our farrow- 
ing pens, set it over the dam and she is 
protected securely from danger and an- 
noyance. 

We, however, watch closely and eccn- 
fine the anima's in these pens a few days 
previous to farrowing, if possible, thus 
they take more kindly to our treatmeng. 

We find these pens very handy at 
other times in the year for penning up 
small calves for a few days until broke 
well to drink. Litters of pigs also can 
be shut up fer a few days until weaned 
from their dam, and where one of these 
pens is kept on the farm there is but few 
days in the year that we cannot find some 
use for them.—Geo. W. Brown, Hancock 


Co., Ohio. 
oo & 
The Sow that is to Farrow. 
The sow that is to farrow shou!d never 
be allowed to run in the fattening pen. 
Corn is not the best and only food she 
She 





fat sow is most certain to overlay seme 
of her pigs at farrowing time. Beside, 
her pigs are apt to be small and weakly. 
What the sow needs is a small ration of 
corn and plenty of slops and green foods, 
In the spring cr summer a small grass 
lot near the house is an ideal place for 
the brood sow. She can get plenty of 
green food and catch the milky slops 
from the kitchen. 

Just before farrowing the sow should 
be put by herself in a Ict or pen. If al 
lowed to run with other hogs she is liable 
to be overlaid on coo] nights and severely 
injured. Keep her where no sow’ or 
horse or mule can kick or stumble over 
her. 

She should have a good shelter even in 
summer, for she needs protection from 
the hot sun and any cold chilly rains. A 
stall in a hog house or a shelter made cf 
boards and covered with straw under 
which a good soft edding of leaves, grass 
or straw is placed will be a protection 
from cold rains or chilling winds at far- 
rowing time. 

After the sow has farrowed, she need 
not be fed until she seems hungry. Then 
she should be fed lightly for a day or 
two. A little corn and plenty of slops 
should be her rations. Let her run on 
the green grass or in the clover field 
with her breod, and she will get plenty 
of succulent feed—W. D. Neale, Otero 
0o., Colo. 

oo & 


We have taken your paner for a num- 
ber of years and have never taken a paper 
that has given us so much useful infor- 





mation concerning the home and farm.— 


may get fat, but a J. A. Potter, Warren Oo., Ky. 
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PART IL. 

Continued from last Month 
WARMING FEED IN WINTER—SOAKING 
FEED. 

I ask my readers not to confuse the 


cooking of feed with merely warming it. 
Cooked feed can be fed cold, while un- 


ccoked feed may be fed warm. It is an 

excellent plan to feed warm slop in 

winter, for pigs thrive on it. 
Experiments, have shown ‘that only 


about 2 per cent of the feed is saved by 
soaking it—an amount far too small to 
pay for the trouble. Of course all small 
hard grain, such as wheat and rye, should 
be either ground or soaked before it is 
fed, as should corn which has become so 


hard as to injure the mouths of ani- 
mals eating it. 
GRINDING GRAIN, 

For 10 successive years the writer, 
with others at the Wisconsin Station, 
fed one lot of pigs ground year-old shelled 
corn mixed with wheat middlings. At 


the same time the same number of pigs 
in another lot was fed unground shelled 
corn from the same bin, with the same 
amount of wheat middlings, given sepa- 
rately as slop. The average of all these 
experiments covering ten years showed a 
saving of only 6 per cent of the grain 
by grinding the corn. This small saving 
would not pay fer the extra work of 
grinding and handling the corn. The 
Iowa Station has settled the matter con- 
clusively by means of a large number of 
carefully conducted experiments. These 
show that there is usually an actual loss 
in the feeding value of corn by grinding 
it for growing and fattening swine. Their 
general conclusion was: “That the secop 
shovel is all that needed to prepare 
corn for feeding to swine.” 

Corn cannot be shelled and ground for 


18 


less than 3 cents per bushel. As the 
farmers of Iowa feed about 100,000,000 
bushels of corn annually to hogs there 
would be a loss in this one item of at 
least $3,000,000, if all were to grind the 
grain. It may be held as a_ general 
rule that it is not best to soak, cook or 


grind corn or other grain for hogs when 

they can eat it in an entirely satisfac- 

tory way without such preparation. 
FATTENING HOGS. 

Having developed a strong framework 
of bone with ample muscles and a roomy, 
vigorous digestive tract, fattening hogs is 
relatively a simple process. While yeung | 


pigs, Shoats and breeding stock should} 
have ample exercise, it is best to con- 
fine hogs quite closely during the fat- 


Feed and Man 
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{make larger gains on a given amount of 
feed if kept in limited quarters. Indian 
corn is America’s great fattening grain, 
and most of our pork is made from it. 
About three-fourths of the rations should 
consist of corn, or, in its absence, of bar- 
ley, kafir, milo, emmer, ete. 

A limited quantity of some nitro- 
genous feed such as Canada field peas, 
cowpeas, soybeans, linseed meal, wheat 
bran, wheat middlings, tankage or dairy 
by-products should be used to balance up 


the ration, and to stimulate the appe- 
tite. In summer it is well to give suc- 
culent roughage, such as green alfalfa 


or clover, though the allowance must be 
small, for the digestive tract should now 
be kept well filled with rich concen- 
trates. If all conditions are favorable, 
hogs should be sufficiently fat in about 
eight weeks, for the longer they are kept 
in close confinement and heavily fed the 
more feed is required for a given gain. 

In trials by.the writer it was found 
that fattening hogs confined in pens 
would put on 100 pounds of gain from 
418 peunds of grain during the first four 
weeks of fattening; during the next four 
weeks it required 461 pounds, or 10 per 
cent more feed; and finally during the 
third four-week period it required 559 
pounds, or 33 per cent more feed for 100 
pounds of gain than during the first four 
weeks. Eight weeks then should be set 
down as about the limit of profitable fat- 
tening, and the hogs should be carried 
longer than this only for special reasons. 

PORK FROM A BUSHEL OF CORN. 

On averaging up a large number of feed- 
ing trials it is shown that under ordi- 
nary conditions, if net too long confined, 
fattening hogs will make a gain of 10.5 
pounds from a bushel (56 pounds) of 
corn. This means practically 500 pounds 
of corn for 100 pounds of gain. 

SELLING PORK AT HOME. 
The question of dispesing of hogs is 


too large to be discussed in this paper, 
but cannot some of my readers sell all 


the pork they produce in local markets? 
writer knows of a young farmer, 
who in the fall three years ago had some 
thirty hogs ready for the market. As 
some may recall there was a_ sudden 
big drop in the price for live hogs at that 
time, Instead of accepting the drop, this 
young farmer went tg his personal ac- 
quaintances and others in the city and 
took orders. Some families tcok a quar- 
ter of a hog, others a half, and still others 
a whole carcass. In one day's time orders 
were taken for 30 dressed hogs at an ad- 
vance of about 20 per cent over what 





tening period, for healthy animals will 








Continued on Page B® 
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Dr.HESS DIP 


—one part dip to 70 of water—meets 
the United States Government require- 
ment as an official dip for sheep scab. 
It has proved invaluable to American 
sheep raisers asa preventive and cure 
for thie costly disease. 
You can use it with little trouble 
and absolute certainty of good results. 
Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant de- 
stroys the germs of hog cholera, infec- 
tious pneumonia, foot rot in sheep, 
and all forms of parasitic diseases on 
cattle, poultry, sheep and swine. 
One gallon makes 50 tu 100 gal- 
lons of solution ready for use. 
Write for Dip Book. 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 


























The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


remains today the standard treat- 
— with years of success back of it, 
known to be a cure and guarantee 
cure. Don’t experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. Use it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or what else er mer have 
tried—your money back if leming’s 
Lump Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair plan 
of selling, together with full information 
on Lump Jaw and its treatment, is given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary se pe _ 
complete veterinary book ever printe 
a 4 teen away. Contains 192 pages and 
illustrations. Write us for a free copy. 
LEMING BROS., Chemists 


281 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 





Time 
Has Told 


You don’t need to 
experiment cna rem 
edy for Spavin, Ring- 
bo Curb, 





ness of horse or man. 


> 

Kendall’s Spavin Cure 

has been the unfailing remedy for 40 years. 
Silver Creek, N. Y., Apr. 8, 1909. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 

I have used Kendall's Spavin Cure for the last 15 
years,and it never has failed to do all that is claimed 
for it. Would not be without it. C. A. Dabiman. 

$1 abottic, 6 for 8S. Atalldrugstores. Ask for 
free book, “Treatise on the Horse,” or write 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 


$1200 a and upwards can be made taking our Veter- 
¥ ! Course at home during spare time; taught 
fn simplest English; Diploma granted, positions obtein 
for successful students; cost within reach of all; satisfac- 
tiou guaranteed; particulars free. Ontario Veterin= 
ary Correspondence School, London, Can. 
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orous hogs in U. 8. 5 big boars in service. 
John H. Dunlap, Box. 1158 Williamsport, O- 
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| Guarantee This Investment! 








E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming 
To Successful Farming’s Subscribers: 
HANKS to the loyal support of our 500,000 
subscribers, Successful Farming has entirely 
T outgrown its present printing facilities and its 
present building. 

For this reason I have bought an elegant new 
$35,000 press, ‘hat will print papers five times as 
fast as my present equipment. This press, I am 
told by the builders and other publishers, will be the 
finest in the world. With it I will be able to put 
out a much better printed paper, and get it to you 
more promptly. 

This new press is to be installed in a fine new 
building, costing, with the ground, $125,000. Our 
family of 150 people will have better air, better 
light, a nicer, cleaner place to work, with recreation 
grounds, library, reading room, rest room, etc. It 
will be a model publishing plant in every particular. 
Do you want an interest in it? Many of my sub- 
scribers have written to me from time to time, ask- 
ing advice on investments, and asking me to suggest 
some place where they could invest their money 
safely. 

Successful Farming has never published adver- 
tisements calling for investments of money, such 
as oil stock, mining stock, or questionable enter- 
prises. We do not carry a single line of medical or 
fraudulent advertising, and we absolutely guarantee 
the reliability of every advertiser in our Columns. 
We prize too highly the confidence we know our 
readers have in Successful Farming to ever, in any 
way, take chances on recommending any invest- 
ment or purchase that might cause a loss to any 
subscriber. 

Because of the fact, that I know hundreds 
of my readers have small amounts of money they 
would like to invest, safely, I have arranged to let 





4} 


such of my subscribers as desire to do so, invest 
small amounts in the stock of my building company. 
The stock is absolutely guaranteed by real estate, 
and comes ahead of my common stock, taken in 
payment for money I have invested and for. the 
ground and I personally,:guarantee it’s safety. 
In fact I will cash it at any time any subscriber 


wishes to use his money. 








The stock is guaranteed to pay 7 per cent each 
year, and the building company pays the taxes, 
making it a @ psr_ cent, net, investment. Where 
can you do as well? 














If you wish to invest any money you have on 
hand, expecting to use later; or money you have in 
the bank drawing no interest, or on savings account 
drawing three or four per cent, you may buy this 
7 per cent stock with it, and at any time you wish 
to use your money, send your stock to any bank in 
Des Moines, and | will give them the money for it. 
The stock will be issued in $50.00 shares and you 
may take from one to twenty shares. There can 
be no question as to the absolute safety of the in- 
vestment. 


In addition, I personally guarantee your stock 
and will buy it back at the price you pay for it at 
any time you wish. 


There is not much of this stock offered, and 
100, out of our 500,000 subscribers, taking less 
than $500 each, will take it all, so if you desire 
it, send application at once. 


Remember it draws 7 per cent interest, and is 
issued in $50 shares. You can take from $50 to 
$1,000 of it. I want no big subscriptions, and this 
offer is made because of the facts stated above, that 
many of my readers have written me, asking where 
they could invest small amounts, safely, and yet 
have it where they could get it when they wanted 
it for other purposes. If you desire stock, send 
your order at once. 


I don’t wish to urge you to buy this stock and 
yet lam anxious to have just as many subscribers 
as possible interested with me in Successful Farm- 
ing building. 


Yours very truly, 


ae 


LOUOUUOUOEOUUOEOOGHSEOUERUCUAOOONOGOURCOENCOGSHOOUEOOOUROGUUEDOUROUODESOGEE semen | 


E. T. MEREDITH, 
Room 150, Success Bidg., 








Enclosed find $____._____- , for which send me____ 
shares, stock in Successful Farming’s Building Com- 
pany, one share for each $50.00. I understand this 
is guaranteed 7% dividends and that you personally 
agree to buy the stock at par any time I wish to sell it. 
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By JAMES A. KING 


at once, and the ground is then in ideal 





The traction engine has come to stay. 
traction engine I mean something 
more than the old threshing machine. I 
mean a general purpose engine for doing 
all kinds of field work which is now be- 
ing done with herses. There is no ques- 
tion about its permaneney. You may call 
me a bum prophet if you want to, I don't 
care, but the traction engine for general 
field purpose work is here to stay. It’s 
the natural result of farm conditicns in 
America. The conditions have created it, 
it hasn't created the conditions. 

There are a large number of farms in 
every state where a traction engine would 
be a good investment. Only a few of 
these farm owners have made that in- 
vestment. But no man wants to buy a 
tracticn engine unless he has pretty thor- 
oughly assured himself that the money 
spent in that way will bring him larger 
returns than if he spent it in any other 
way for farm power. 

In order to do this the engine must 
reduce the expense of operating his farm 
without reducing its income. A _ good 
engine will do this cn a general purpose 
or grain farm of 400 acres or more. Small 
designs of engines are being developed 
which will do it on farms as small as 
160 to 200 acres. In order to be a pay- 
ing investment this engine must reduce 
the number of horses needed to three or 
four at the most. It must not only do 
their work, but do it quicker, better and 
cheaper than it can be done with horses 
and must do it without the need of as 
many men as are required when werkins 
with horses. It must not only do this 
one year, but it must do it for a number 
of years. The fuel, the lubricating oil 
and the repairs of that engine must cost 
less than the feed, doctor bills, shoeing 
and harness repair bills would be for the 
number of horses that would be required 
if one didn’t own the engine. It must 
be such an engine as will do the work of 
the entire farm with one or more men 
less than are needed under present con- 
ditions. 

There are a number of gcod points 
which I see in an engine after two year's 
experience with one. For instance, with 


my engine I can dise up my ground, drill 
and harrow in my grain all at one trip. 
I start across a corn stalk field in the 
spring: when I get to the other end a 
strip of ground has been double disced, 
drilled and harrowed. I dcn't have to 
worry any more about that piece of 
ground. The grain is in the ground and 
ready to grow. If I am plowing ground 


to be seeded or planted that same season, 
1 can plow it, disc it and harrow it all 


condition. It has been worked while it 
was fresh and moist and there are no 
clods, Two men with my engine will do 
as much as four, five or six men with 
horses. When I am seeding they will 
do as much werk as seven. 

Another thing, if there is a rush sea- 
son, if the weather has been backward, I 
can work the engine day and night. You 
can't do that with your horses. If your 
conscience will permft, you can do it 
seven days in the week, but when you are 
using horses there is something mcre 
than your conscience to stop you. 

In the past two years I have averaged 
two hundred or more days’ use from my 
engine each year. That is right here in 
Floyd county, lowa. This mcdern farm 
horse of mine does the majority of the 
things on my farm that my neighbors do 
with their horses. I use it to plow, to 
dise, to drill, to disc, drill and harrow 
at the same time, to harvest, thresh, haul 
loads on the road, haul manure, haul the 
hay-loader, build roads, drag roads, fi!l 
tile ditches and all such things as that. 
And this is on a general purpose farm 
in lowa. 

My farm has always been known as 
one of the wettest in the county. It is 
one that has never befcre been all worked 
because too wet. The soil is a heavy 
black loam. I can go onto any of my 
fields and do the work with my engine 
when the ground is in fit condition to be 
werked with anything. I have disced 
with it in the spring when the ground 
was so wet the discs threw up great 
big chunks so that I had to haul har- 
rows behind them in order to keep the 
ground from clodding. I have plowed 
twenty-five acres eight inches deep in one 
day with disc plows when the ground 
was so wet I would not have dared plow 
it with mold-boards. Had I used mold- 
boards they would have caked the ground 
so it would not have recovered from the 
injury for years. 

The number of things that can be done 
cn a farm with an engine depend on two 
things: the farm and the man. A gen- 





A Kansas Farmer Hauling Five Loads of Wheat to Town With Gasoline Tractor. 


eral farm in the older sections 


purpose 





of the ccuntry offers a wider range of 
use‘ulness to an engine than the single 
purnose farms of the West. This is be- 
cause there is a larger variety of things 
to be done that requires power. Be- 
cause of this the seascn of usefulness for 
an engine in this section of the country 
extends over the entire season open for 
field work. If the snow does not get too 
deep for meving around much manure 





| hauling and other such work can be done pall E. Smith, Fremont Oo., Ia. 








in the winter months very successfully. 
On one of my farms I am using a 


30 BHP engine. It has two speeds 
—two and one-half and four miles 
an hour. [I find this is very successful 


for hauling manure spreaders. It wil] 
haul them to and [from the fields and even 
when spreading their loads, at high speed. 
With two spreaders and three men. one 
to do the hauling and two to do the load- 
ing, this work can be done much cheaper 
and faster with this engine than with 
horses. 

When one uses a hay loader in putting 
up hay this engine is also very useful 
and cheap. I used a side delivery rake 
to rake my hay nto long windrows. each 
windrows. My hay racks are made nine 
field putting five mower swaths into each 
window. My hay racks are made nine 
feet wide and twenty feet long. The en- 
gine hitched onto one of these racks with 
the loader on behind will pick up that 
windrew at high speed. The sneed need 
not be slackened from the time one starts 
up until the load is on and delivered at 
the barn, except an instant to unhitch 
the loader. I find that my cylinder loader 
stands the work very well and that in 
this way the work is done cheaper than 
with horses, 

As mentioned before, the things for 
which an engine can be used depend a 
great deal on the man. If one is wide 
awake and resourceful, not hopelessly 
buried in a rut. but can see some little 
merit in new things and new methods, 
and is willing to try, he will find many 
things at which to use hs engine. He will 
also be thinking out ways of increasing 
the efficiency of it and decrease the ex- 
pense of using it. Thinking how he can 
do his work better, quicker and with less 
labor; how he can do two or three things 
at once instead of only one. 

Possibly I had best call attention to 
one thing that may save some misunder- 
standing and some failures. The ordi- 
nary threshing engine will not prove 
successful at all the things which I have 
mentioned. Most manufacturers build 
two types of engines. One is called a 
threshing engine, the other, a plowing en- 
gine. 

They are gradually discontinuing the 
threshing engine. Its gears are built 
only to enable the engine to take itself 
and the separator from one job to another 
over roads. The gears and wheels are 
not built streng and heavy enough to 
withstand the hard work and the heavy 
strains necessary in doing general field 
work under all sorts of soil and road 
conditions. 

The plowing engine is built especially 
for the hard trying service of general 
field and road work. They are also just 
as successful for belt work, such as 
threshing, shredding and shelling as are 
the threshing engines. Consequently if 
one is thinking of buying an engine, 
whether it is his first or his forty-eleventh. 
he should buy a plowing engine instead 
of a single purpose threshing engine. 
Don’t let any engines salesman persuade 
your ctherwise. Practicaly all the manu- 
facturers build a plow engine. Most of 
them are good, though, as in all things, 
some are better than others. Conse- 
quently if you are going to buy one lock 
the field over carefully before you place 
your order. 

Then when you do buy one, plan to get 
as much gocd out of your investment as 
you possibly can. Use it for as many 
different things as possible and use it 
just as many days in the year and as 
many hours in the day as possible. You 
have put quite a little money into it.: 
so plan to get all that and more out 
of it. Your engine never gets tired and 
doesn’t have to ston to rest, so work the 
thing day and night if you can. 


oo ¢ 


I cannot renew my subscription with- 
out a few words of praise for you and 
your paper. I will say that if more peo- 
ple would read Successful Farming there 
would be more smiles and less frowns, as 
it is a wide awake and un-to-date paper. 
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e E-M-F Company Announces 
‘*20” Fore-Door Model 





EVER SINCE THE ADVENT of the famous Flanders “20” nearly two years ago, 
we have been deluged with requests for a touring body on this sterling ligbt 
chassis. These requests came from thousands of good folk who felt they could 
not afford or didn’t care toput $1,000 or more into an automobile—of course 
at $1,000 there’s only one choice—E-M-F ‘'30.” 


TRUE, THERE WERE OTHERS—several makes of cars selling for less than #1,000 
and equipped with “touring” bodies. But in the eyes of discriminating buyers 
these possessed disadvantages that left them out of consideration—for example; 
inadequate power and chassis strength; two-speed transmissions- -and mostly 
of the power-consuming, noisy “planetary” type. The planetary transmission 
may be ‘fool proof” as claimed—but it does not appeal to the mechanically 
weil informed. 


FLANDERS °*‘20"’ DIDN'T BELONG to that class of carsatall. When Engineer 
Heaslet undertook to design this model for the E-M-F Company he set himself 
a high standard—that of creating a cassis of medium size that should com- 
bine all those features which heretofore had been considered obtainable only 
in cars selling for four times as much as Mr. Flanders proposed to ask for this 
car. 


THAT HE SUCCEEDED !S HISTORY. True, Flanders “20” in its firstfew months 
of existence had to pass through most of the infantile troubles that every 
new model, no matter by whom designed, must pass through before it reaches 
that state of perfection that is the designer's ambition. Flanders “20” had its 
teething troubles, then the measies, mumps and a@ slight attack of whooping 
cough—that last is automobile language for carburetor crankiness, 


PERHAPS THIS SURPRISES YOU—this brutal frankness of ours. It is the 
despair of our competitors. They never can understand why it does not injure 
us irreparably to tell the public what they consider factory secrets. Confi- 
dentially, we believe this is the secret of our success. We are dealing with in- 
telligent people— practical business men for the most part. Infallibility is not 
to be hoped for in human beings. So,it has always been our policy to speak 
frankly to readers of ourads. It not Only disarms unfair competition, but has 
won for ug a confidence on the part of buyers that we consider our chief asset. 


YES, FLANDERS ‘20° HAD ITS TROUBLES in the early days. But—and here's 
what you are mostly interested in—every Flanders “20” car sold carritd with 
it a full year’s guarantee by a company worth several millions of dollars. Not 
only that, but the buyer knew that the men who signed that guarantee were 
not In the habit of splitting hairs—would make good not only the letter but 
the spirit of that guarantee. And we did—to such an extent that there are 
today 7,000 boosters of this car—satisfied owners. 


WHILE WE ARE ON THIS SUBJECT let’s go back three years. E-M-F “x0” wax 
then in fts first year. It also had its infantile aches and pains. This company 
was ne@ then, but the men at the head of it realized that permanent success 
depended absolutely on backing up our product in the most liberal manner. 
We had expected small weaknesses to develop during the first few weeks that 
the new model was on the roads in hands of owners. Why! Past experience— 
which teaches us that, no matter how severely a new model may be tested by 
factory experts, defects will develop when 500 cars are in hands of owners 
operating under 500 different sets of conditions—defects no one could possibly 
have foreseen or provided against. That's the reason for a manufacturer's 
guarantee —and before you buy any new model—ours or the other fellow’s, let 
us warn you to look well to the kind of guarantee that goes with it, and 
particularly to the character of the man or the firm that signs it. 


WHAT A MARVELOUS RECORD E-M-F *‘30"° hav made since that—nothing like 
it bas been known in automobile bistory. For three years it has been first 
choice of discriminating buyers and every car has been sold, not by asalesman, 
but by another owner. And so well did we take care of those first 500 cars, any 
man who now owns one of that famous first litter to which “Old Bullet” be 
longed, staunchly claims he has as good a car as we have ever turned out since” 


FLANDERS ‘*20" REPEATED HISTORY—that’s all. And today we are able to 
say of this great little car it is as good as its older brother E-M-F ‘'30”—and 
more could not be said of any automobile. 


BUT ABOUT THAT TOURING MODEL. Until recent!y we have turned a deaf ear 
to the entreaties of dealers and individual admirers alike—these who wanted a 
Flanders "20" touring car. The reasons have been set forth above. We had 
determined first to give the car a full year in hands of owners with the lighter 
runabout and suburban bodies—-watch the performance of every cer carefully 
and make improvements or refinements wherever opportunity occurred. : 


SHE IS IN HER SECOND YEAR NOW— infantile diseases long since passed and 
every defect however slight—whether in mechanical construction or merely in 
exterior appearance—has been corrected and such improvements made as the 
progress of the science of automobile making and steel treatment has made 
possible. Today weare able to say—and back it up with thatsame guarantee— 
that in all the world there is nowhere else such value to be had ina car of thie 
type as in the Fore-Door Flanders ‘*20.”" 


THE RULE WE HAVE WORKED TO in perfecting this light car model has been 
when indoubt make it like E-M-F ‘30° "—a rule some of our esteemed competi- 
tors bave emulated assiduously of late, by the way. You'll find, therefore, 
many points of similarity in the two cars—and that alone is guarantee of the 
excellence of the new Flanders “'20" model. 


ONE FACTOR THAT HAS HELPED in this process of improvement has been the 
drop in prices of materials—which we predicted in a recent E-M-F ad. and were 
#0 roundly scored for by competitors who thought it was bad for the public to 
be advised of that fact. For example aluminum is much cheaper today than 
two years ago. Result, we are able to use that semi-precious metal in the 
motor crank-case and transmixsion housing of Flanders "20" now, w ereas it 
was absolutely out of the question then. We reduce the weight very consider 
ably by using aluminum. 


a Flanders 





Selective 
Transmission 


THE THREE-SPEED SELECTIVE TRANSMISSION is another feature that wil! 
appea! strongly to the experienced. For the runabout moM@els the two epecds 
are all right, but it’s a mistake and a grievous one in any touring car. Not only 
does it interfere with the pleasurable operation of thecar—and every Flanders 
“90? owner drives his own car—but it subjects motor and transmission mec- 
hanisms to undue strains when starting or climbing hills or negotiating very 
bad stretches of roads. It won’t do, 


WHEEL BASE IS 102 INCHES—only 6 inches shorter than the larger model. 
Ample room for five large adult passengers and longer than any other car of 
similar class. Weight, only 1600 pounds, and as this “20” horse-power motor 
actually develops about 26 per cent more power than its rating you have power 
to carry you anywhere at as rapid a pace as you will ever care to go. And 
She’s a wonderful hill climber. 

LESSER IMPROVEMENTS ARE:—Detaching exhaust manifold. Formerly cast 
integral with the cylinders this feature developed defects similer to those from 
which ether makes of higher priced cars, which also adopted this foreign idea 
last year, are still suffering. You don’t know which ones! Ask your dealer. 


CARBURETOR HAS BEEN PERFECTED «o as to give still wider range of flexi- 
bility and with simpler adjustment—s milar to E M-F "30." Flanders “20” 
earburetor now gives uniform results in mile-high Denver and sea-level Florida. 


WORM AND WORM-WHEEL STEERING has been adopted in place of the former 
internal-gear device. Absolutely irreversible. Four times longer lived— be 
cause four times as much wearing surface. Also adjustable for wear. Equal 
in every way to that of E-M-F ‘'30.” 


MAGNETO AND COIL are part of standard equipment of course—Splitdorf, and 
attached same as on the larger car. Accessible. So are several other parts that 
formerly were a trifle difficult to get at. Radiator is raised slightly so the 
starting crank no longer goes through the radiator. Looks better, that’s all. 
Cooling properties of this car always were ideal. r axle has been made 
beavier to support the heavier passenger load. Double strut rods. Brakes 
twice as wide as before—will slide the wheels on any surface yet won't chatter 
nor jerk no matter how severely applied. Lined with thermoid. 


SEVERAL OTHER MINOR POINTS have been refined—improved is hardly the 
word, for there was nothing to be desired in efficiency. Still, there was one 
point—valve action—where not on'y refinement was possible, but about 20 per- 
cent increase in power was obtained. 


THINK HOW MUCH WISER IT 1S for a concern to adhere to standard modelsand 
improve from year to year as we have done with Flanders “20” and E-M.F *'30” 
rather than to constantly chase false gods and offer radically new models to 
the buying public as fast as the seasons roll round. * 


1S IT ANY WONDER other concerns arc trai‘ing in the rear while the E-M-F Com 
pany continues to set the pace and constantly increases the distance between! 
You know the A. L. A. M. report for the last quarter of 1910, just issued showed 
the E. M. F. Company to be the largest producer of automobiles in the world. 
Those figures cannot be refuted. And the chief reason is we do not run away 
from our troubles, but make good to every buyer—and we get our share of the 
unreasonahb.e ones—and continue to improve and refine our product far in ad- 
vance of the times and the demands of buyers. 


NOW ABOUT THAT FORE-DOOR MODEL--First, let us say this body is not a 
makeshift one, designed to fit a runabout and be interchangeable. ot at all. 
It is specially designed for this chassis which, as we have shown above, had 
been designed to receive it. Ample seating capacity and just as well trimmed 
and finished—just as many coats of varnish and same quality leather and hair 
as that used in E-M-F “30.” 


THE PRICE—$800—IS SENSATIONAL—leaves no real competition for this car 
in the field. Meets exactly the needs of buyers who just can’t quite reach E-M.F 
“30"—and gives them acar made of exactly the same materials, by the same 
wonderful organization and backed by the tame guarantee as E-M-F *°30”—just 
a size smaller, that’s all. 


NOW NOTE THIS CAREFULLY. Deliveries of this fore-door model will not begin 
until on or about April Ist. And at first they will not come very rapidly— 
naturally. Orders abead for Flanders "20" runabouts and roadsters must be 
taken care of. This requires a large part of the factory equipment and organ 
ization. 


BESIDES, IT BECAME NOISED ABOUT—despite our efforts to keep silent about 
this model until ready to deliver them in quantities—that this Fore-door Flan- 
ders ‘'20” was coming out, and astute dealers and buyers have already sent in 
tentative orders for several bund cars—unsight and unseen and without 
knowing just what the price would be. Knew it would be right, of course, 
knowing the E-M-F Company. 


SO YOU SEE YOU'LL HAVE TO TAKE YOUR TURN in the line just as those 
thousands have had to do in the past whe wanted E-M-F “30” or Fianders ‘'20” 
cars. Order atonce. Pay duwn a deposit and have your dealer assign you a 
definite delivery date. Then you will not be disappointed. 


THE OBJECT OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT is not so much tosell these cars—word 
of mouth information among present owners would sell the entire output as 
fast as we could get them out. But we wanted to give everybody a fair start— 
dealers and individual buyers alike. So this is the first official word about this 
mode}! and you can rest assured there will be no favoritiam—first in line first 
served and with absolute impartiality as in the past. 


HERE'S ANOTHER SURPRISE—We did intend to reserve it for another ad., but 
it won't be necessary. We will begin on April Ist to deliver a new Fore-Door 
E-M-F "30." Will be ready to take care of the demand by that date we hope. 
Chaseis unchanged In any deta!!--same famous car in every particular save 
only the body which we think is the neatest, nattiest, “classiest” thing of the 
kind yet produced. Price will be $1,100—watch ’em scramble! 


We have over 1800 dealers—one very near you—let us send you his name 


Write us at Detroit for detailed specifications—Booklet No. 20 | 


The E-M-F Company, Automobile Manufacturers, Detroit, Mich. 
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Bits of Dairy Sense. 
Nothing takes the flesh off the 
like March winds. If the cows had the 
gift of speech they would say a good 
deal by way of thanks fcr being kept in 
out of the cold these windy days. 

When the lane and yards are muddy 
the are liable to get some of the 
mud on their udders. ‘Take time to wipe 
this off with a cloth. You can’t do a very 





cows 


cows 


good job rubbing it off with the hand. 
I want to tell you something: every 


time you scrape a tin dairy vessel with 
a knife you remove a little of the tin and 
make it easier for rust to get in its work 
on that spot. The cheap tin vessels soon 
rust anyway, for they are not very well 
tinned. 

No animal! is profitable at a standstill, 
so keep theefall calves growing. The 
lumps of hide and bones seen on some 
farms and called calves are of no profit 
to anybody. 

Consideration for cows and other dumb 
animals is indicative of the high-class 
man. The right sort of a man and a 
cood farmer won't allow the cold weather 
accumulations in stables to get so high 
that the forequarters of the cows are 
nearly a foot lower than their hind quar- 

Alas and alack, this was true of a 
stable we took a peep at the other 


ters. 
cow 
day. 

No matter if the milk is separated as 
soon as it comes from the cow, it is apt 
to be too cold for the calf now while 
the weather is yet cold. The milk should 
he warmed artificially. Near 90 degrees 
is the right temperature. <A single feed 
of cold milk will cause indigestion with 
a young calf. 

Understand, Mr. Man, we are not find- 
ing fault with you for loafing at the near- 
est town on a blustery day, but if I were 
you I would find out whether my better 
half needed any assistance with the 
churning or not before leaving home. It 


- ns 
Saves 
Breakfast 


Worry— 





A package of 


Post 
Toasties 


on the pantry shelf. 
Served in a minute. 
With cream or stewed fruit. 
DELICIOUS! 
SATISFYING! 
“The Memory Lingers”’ 


Postum Cereal Go., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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is only fair that the head of the house 
lend a hand in this werk. 

You can rest assured that cows relish 
a change of diet these days as well as 
you do. A few cut beets, potatoes or 
cabbage makes good substitute for the 
grazing they liked so well in the good old 
summer time. If a cow is not doing 
well, give her bran and less grain. Wheat 
bran is cooling. 

No trouble to sell a good cow. The 
only difficulty is most of us haven't them 
to sell. The farmer who has a gcod cow 
or two he can spare can get a good price 
for them right in his own neighborhood. 
It would be money in many a farmer's 
pocket if he would get busy and raise 
his own cows instead of having to buy 
them.—F'annie M. Wood, Rush Co., Ind. 


The Cream Separator. 

There is nothing about the farm home 
that is of as much benefit as a money 
maker and a saver of work as the cream 
separator. As it is quite an expensive 
machine, it should have the best of care. 
Never neglect to oil once a day, clean- 
ing once a month by running kercsene oil 
through it, which cuts the dirt-gummed 
oil out. * Always use the best of oil on 
the machine. 

If you take care of the separator, get- 
ting a good one in the first place, you 
will never regret it. See that it sets 
level and is firmly fastened to the floor. 
Wash out with luke warm water, scald 
and dry thoroughly. Air and sun as 
much as possible so that it is always 
sweet and clean and free from rust or 
odors, using brushes for cleaning. It is 
better for one person to run the separa- 
tor, if possible, then the cream will have 
a uniform test.—Mrs. J. Morehead, Kos- 
ciusko Oo., Ind. ; 
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Save the Separator. 

Everyone who operates a gasoline en- 
gine knows of its unsteady motion. 
Everyone who operates the cream sepa- 
rator with a gasoline engine knows how 
this unsteady motion wears on the ma- 
chine. The only remedy is to steady the 
motion down with a governor pulley. This 
would no doubt be a good thing to put 
on the churn also. While the wear and 
tear of the churn is not important, a 
steady motion is important. 


> “ & 
The Dairy Calf. 
What is to be done with that bawling 
dairy calf? The farmer wishes to sell 
cream, and the calf is too valuable to 


let starve, but is not fit for the market. 
The farmer cannot afford to give it half 
the cow’s milk, so about the wisest plan 
is to remove the calf from the mother 
and grow it by hand. 

After the calf has been taken away, it 
should be fed the pure milk at a tem- 
perature of 9S degrees. Never give the 
milk unless it is the proper temperature, 
or the calf may take the scours and die. 


Always see to it that the vessels are 
clean, for impure vessels breed disease 
germs. 


After giving the pure milk for several 


days, it may be gradually diluted to one- 
half with fresh skimmed milk. In two 
weeks the calf can be put on skimmed 
milk alone. It is best to add some bran 
or shorts, boiled flax or corn meal, to 
the skimmed milk, so that it will be the 
more nourishing. Letthe calf run into a 
grass lot and it will soon be eating the 
grass. 

About the first problem that confronts 
the dairyman is that” of teaching the 
young calf te drink the milk. Properly 
cared for the dairy calf that is raised by 
hand will grow into a‘serviceable animal. 
—W. D. Neale. 





Think — Mr. Farmer 
THINK! 


Sharples Tubular 
Cream Separators 
A Free Trial In Your 


Home Costs You 
‘Absolutely Nothing 


Think of what it means to you when 


ou can have a Sharples Tubular 

ream Separator, the ‘‘World’s Best,” 
delivered by our representative at 
your home town ; demonstrat- 
edin your own home ; left with 
you for free trial without its)4 
costing youone cent forfreight, } 
in fact, without any investment | 






















whatever. ; 
Think hard and 
tell yourself if 
there is any 
reasonwhy you 
should send 
your money to 
a “mail 














house, or 
pay freight 
on an infe- 
rior cream 
separator. 
Write for 
torr cata- 
logue No. & bis 
137 


HE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
be WEST OHESTER, PA. 
TIL, San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore. 


Oh 
eronto, Can., Winnipeg, Can. 
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Everything for 
Your Dairy 


Our Dairymen’s catalog should be 
in the hands of every owner of a cow. 
It is filled from cover to cover—con- 
tains 88 pages—with valuable infor- 
mation about modern apparatus and 
utensils for the dairy farm. 

Write for This Free Book 

' Jt will show you the latest models 
in butter churns and workers, milk testers and test- 
ing supplies, tinware, stable supplies, silos, engines, 
boilers and everything in use on the modern dairy 
farm, at the lowest prices. 

Expert Advice Free! Write us freely for advice 
and suggestions in regard to dairy methods and equip 
ment. 20 years’ experience at your command. This 
expert advice and interesting catalog will be sent free. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
Dept. 196 , W.Kinzie St. (19) Chicago, lll. 




















The farm labor saver that lasts a lifetime. Broad tired 
steel wheels carry any load. No wear-out to them. 


Don't be a wagon slave. The Electric saves thousands 
of high lifts. Best for hauling manure, grain, stone, 
fodder—everything you have to haul, Easier on the 
horses. Why not do your hauling the easy way? Send 
now for free book telling all about the one long-lived, 
steel-wheeled, real handy wagon. ddress 

ELECTRIO WHEEL C0., Box 50, QUINCY, ILL 


ve DAIRYMEN 














To run your cream se 
parator right with your 
gasoline engine you 
must have a Strite Gov- 
ernor Puliey, If it’s a 
STRITH, it’s right. Ask 
your Dealer or write us 
direct. 

\ Strite Governor Pulley Co. 
325 So, 3rd St.. 
Minn. 

















: Minneapolis, 

FREE CHURN Tolntro- CHALLENGE 
™ duce the CHURN 

1 to 10 gal. capacity. Makes good butter from milk or 

cream easy in from 1 to 5 minutes. Write today 

ary. get one FREE. 

MASON MFG. CO., Department B, CANTON, OH!O 
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The Dairy Bull. 

To the dairyman who expects to rear 
calves to replenish his herd, the choice of 
a bull is of prime importance. The bull 
is his chief dependence to raise the qual- 
ity of the herd and should be chosen with 
that object in view. This more than 
applies to the case where the cows are 
grades. The dam may be relied on to 
give size to her calves, but dairy qualities 
—the power to increase the quantity and 
richness of the milk—is inherited only 
from the pure bred sire. A cow may 
prove a poor dam and still be a profit- 
able milker. Such a loss is trivial; but 
if the bull fails the entire increase of 
the year may be lost. 

In getting a bull I always choose one 
that approaches the standard as near as 
possible; but I make a study of his 
pedigree and the dairy history of his an- 
cestors, especially of the nearest of fe- 
male kin, making sure that their good 
qualities are reproduced in the pur- 
chased animal. When I first wert into 
the dairy business I made a mistake by 
using an immature bull. I have seen 
good bulls disposed of before their merits 
sires had been proven. It is good 
policy to purchase for the head of your 
herd a bull of some age that has calves 
to prove his value as a breeder rather 
than a calf of good pedigree, and when I 
get a bull that proves his excellence as 
a sire I use him as the head of my herd 
just as long as he remains competent to 
profitably fill the position. 

The chief objections to the aged bull 
is that he is vicious, but experience has 
taught me that a bull can be safely 
handled, if properly reared and judicious- 
ly handled. In all breeds some bulls will 
be found that have bad tempers, young as 
well as old. 

In rearing a 
when young; but 
stances show him 


as 


bull handling it 

under all circum- 
that you are master. 
Never encourage it to play or frolic— 
insert a ring in his nose before he is a 
year old and always have a strong and 
trusty man to handle him. I never al- 
low my dairy bull to run at large in the 
pasture, but provide him with regular 
exercise under control cf a power, simi- 
lar to the old sweep horse power, and 
once when I had to resort to well water 
I rigged me a pump and made him pump 
the water for the herd while he was get- 
ting his exercise. No male should ever 
find himself, loose when he thinks that 
he is tied. If a bad temper is shown, add 
to the duration cf his exercise without 
violence. <A tired bull is always quiet 
and easily managed. 

While I do not advocate the allowing 


begin 


wonderfully low 
terms of trial wil 
protects you on every 
Western orders filled from Western points. 
Whether your dairy is large or small, get our great 
offer and handsome free catalog. ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR 


A brand new, well made, easy running, easil 
cleaned, perfect skimming separator for $15.95. 
Skims one quart of milk a minute, warm or cold. 
Makes thick or thin cream. 
giving splendid satisfaction. Different from this 
|picture which illustrates our large capacity 
|machines. The bowl is a sanitary marvel and 
embodies all our latest improvements, 
richly illustrated catalog tells all about it. Our 

po on all sizes and generous 

astonish you. 








Thousands in use 


Our 


Our 
merican 


uarantee 
eparator,. 


CO. 


? 











BOX 1059, 
BAINBRIDGE, N. ¥: 











of the bull in the pasture with other 

cattle; yet I always keep my bull in sight 

of the herd as much as possible.—Enos | 

C. Pittman. 
& 2 & | 

The Importance of Up-Keep on the 
Farm. 


PAINTING ON THE FARM. 

Perhaps we don’t realize the great harm 
done by the elements to the exterior of 
wooden buildings that are unprotected 
in any way. Woodwork exposed in its 
natural state to the beating of the rain 
and the blaze of the hot sun in a few 
years becomes badly checked and cracked 
and before we realize it, disintegration 
sets in and the woodwork soon rots away 
This did not matter so much 
perhaps a few years when lumber 
was cheap, time was plenty and labor 
could be engaged at a low cost, but to- 
day, now that lumber has advanced 200 
or 300 per cent and the man on the farm 
needs to give every minute to his work 
in order to make the farm most profit- 
able and the labor of the skilled carpenter 
or artisan has advanced greatly, this mat- 
ter of preserving the buildings and keep- 
ing them in good condition is important. 

As the realization of this has come 
about, there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the uses of paint and other 
protective material, and with this increase 
in its use, there has been a correspond- 
ing increase in quality, so that today the | 
owner of the farm can buy all ready for 
the brush a paint of such splendid qual- 


in places. 


ago 











Continued on page 38 
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Actually less than half the price usually asked. Guaranteed alife- 
Separator competition is aghast at our determined, profit-slash- 
The same price that even the wholesaler must pay, direct 
to you on this amazing offer. 


30 Days FREE TRIAL 


time 
ing campaign. 


Listen, owners of cows: 





STARTLING SEPARATOR OFFER! 


Here is the best separator offer ever 
placed within your reach. The superb Butterfly— theseparator with 
every point of superiority—the separator chosen by experts — now 
shipped direct from factory,on an unusual, liberal Free Trial offer, 


.90 For this Separator Masterpiece — 











andup The Wonderful BUTTERFLY! 





We will ship the splendid Butterfly 
right to your farm for a whole month's 


trial absolutely without any obligation on your part whatever. We 
want you to see for yourself how quickly and closely it skims even 


can turn or clean it easily and in just a few minutes. 


You Are the Sole Judge Don 





Try it for yourself—then decide, 


cold‘‘stripper” milk; how smoothly and easily it runs; how a child 


*ttake anybody's word about acream sepa- 
r. 


/e 


have no agente to bother youor attempt to influence your decision, We 


leave it all to you. 
Ww 


it today. 


RITE NOW for our free Separator Book and our great offer. 
No matter how many or how few cows you own, you are losing 
money without a separator—we have asizeand style forevery need. The free | protects you absolutely, Built 


Do 


book tells you just what you want to know about separators. Send for it. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER COMPANY, 2180 Marshall Bivd., Chicago, Ills. 






















OUR LIFETIME GUARANTEE 





to last a lifetime— and it will, 








arly potatoes are one of the best-paying crops raised in Southern / 





atoes 


abama, West 


Florida, Tennessee and along the Gulf Coast, Good prices are always obtainable and deman 
forsame beyond the supply. Read whata farmer at Summerdale, Ala., has tosay on this crops 


“My yleld of salable potatoes this year, 
per bushel, this being the first crop on 
and sweet corn and then planted cow peas. | raised 


of which brought good prices.” 
Sweet potatoes produce big returns and are usually planted after Irish potatoes have 


been dug. 
$1.75 per bushel. 


days a year. 


r acre, was 110 bushels, which sold readily at 61.50 
he land. | — this crop with sweet potatoes 
ee crops on the land jn one year, all 


Two to three hundred bushels an acre are produced and bring from 50 cents to 


Let me send you our illustrated booklets and learn what can be done in a 
country where fertile land can be purchased cheaply and where there are 312 workin 


Low round-trip fares Ist and 3rd Tuesdays each month. 


(203, 


G. A. PARK, Gen’! imm. and Ind’! Agt., Louisville & Nashville R. R.,Room 258 Louisville, Ky. 
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Advertised products usually possess special points of merit. 
‘That is why they are advertised. When you buy goods advertised 
n Successful Farming you are sure of getting a square deal. 
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is now pine on in the great 
state of Iowa a trial, the issues of which 
are cf vast and lasting importance. It 
is not a political battle else all the stand- 
pat and progressive forces would wake 
up and take notice; it not a church 
trial, so nobody's pet ideas of theolozy 
are assailed; it is not an attack on the 
public schools, so the pillars of cur free 
institutions are not to be undermined; 
not a proposit:on to put acriculture 
and domestic science into the schools 
(though that will come very socn) but 
it is the assembling of the court to put 
the “Old Brindle Cow” on trial. 

No doubt many a gocd housewife will 
say: “What has she done, what reason 
can there to bring this old stand-by, 
the dual purpcse cow, into court?” The 
answer is: “She has been weizhed in 
the balance and found wanting.” Her 
performance in the past is not high class. 
With the advance in other lines of im- 
provement on the farm she has not kep* 
pace. The grave question before the 
court is whether she has a rizht to stand 
at all—stand to be milked, so to speak. 
This arraignment was brought about by 
the recent Dairy Train Specials cover the 
“Q).", Great Western, Wabash and oth- 
er lines, conducted by Hugh G. Van Pelt 
for the lowa State Dairy Association. 

Mr. Van Pelt as prosecuting attorney 
has gone into the subject so deep and 
brought to light much evidence that 
is damaging that he cannot longer stay 
out of the case, and the people whe 
thronved those trains at every stop have 
themselves 


There 


Is 


Is 


be 


SO 


by their very presence put 
under moral obligation to serve on the 
jury. Does anyone see, therefore, why 


Judge Public Opinion should not proceed 
try this old time character? 

She indicated as a loafer, an un- 
profitable member, and she shall now 
show cause why she shal! not join Coxie's 
army or get off the earth. She has no 
bank account, has no commerc’al stand- 
ing, she has no place on the board of 
trade, because she produces nothing of 
consequence—in fact, she will be asked 
to give a serious reason why she shall 
not be put in cold storage. 

bunch of English criminals was 


to 
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once banished to Australia and in due 
time they developed a race of hardy, en- 
terprising people who gave to the world 
a great civ.lizaticn, but it would not do 
to trust the old brindle cow on a mis- 
sion like that, for she has no type, no 
eminent character. What would she do 
at developing a race of great dairy cat- 
tle when she has no milk veins, no great 
capacity and no place to hang an udder? 

Her claim to being “a dual purpose 
cow” will be  vigorcusly contested on 
the ground that it is a phys:cal impos- 
sibility and an unnatural thing. In sup- 
port of this idea it is cited that in the 
earliest stages of cattle development they 
were bred almost wholly for beef; later 
they bezan to breed for milk purposes and 


again as progress was made it began to 
be talked that the cow could serve two 
uses, both to produce milk and beef. 


This plan never gave good results and 
was little thought of, but it serves to 
show how slow people are to give up an 
idea when once it is grounded, even if set 
in error. It was found that the peculiar 
traits of a first class dairy cow were not 
in any ccmpetent those belonging 
to a beef animal. The nutrient elements 
of the food of the dairy animal must be 
carried ‘rom the heart and general circu- 


sense 


lation through large arteries and de- 
posited in the udder where the oils and 
milk are found, and along with it all 


must be found that peculiar contour and 
shape—slender neck, small horns, large 
heart girth, deep, long barrel and deep, 
wide hips that give ample udder room 
and secure great vital'ty and endurance 
while ccnsuming a large quantity of food 
from which to make a generous supply 
of fine milk. 

On the other hand the beef animal must 
carry the oils and other fat and flesh 
elements above and deposit them along 
the straight back and down the heavy 
hips where they become the wealth of 
high class beef so much sought for in 
the world's market centers. In the sense 
of nct being able to “make” good in both 
these classes the “duel purpose cow” is 
to be pitied rather than blamed, for it is 
a task far too great and with purposes 








This Cow’s Milk Made 1248 Ibs, of Butter in One Year. 
for $8000 Cash. She Eats but Little More Than the Next Cow. 


far too widely separated to be undertaken 


and accomplished by one frail “critter” 
like the old brindle cow. Sut this will 
not relieve her in the present emergency 
from the charge of fraud and incompe- 
tence in not being able to deliver the 
goods. 

If the North American Indian who 
greeted Columbus when he landed would 
make a model citizen of “Proud Iowa” 
today, if Henry Hudson's ship would do 


for fast transportation over the Atlantic, 
if the old-time stageccach would do in- 


stead of our fast mail trains and other 
lightning methods, then the “dual purpose 
cow” would be all right and we would 
tell the bailiff to adjourn the court, but 
we have reached a stage in our material 
growth where such service is wholly in- 
adequate and inecmpetent. If the fittest 
shall survive it must be in this court, or 
if not, the people themselves shall bear 
the responsibility, for the case is up for 
hearing. 

In order that this trial shall be con- 
ducted on broad grounds and with every 


show of fairness we have brought in ex- 
pert witnesses to make technical investi- 


gations in the matter before the court. Dr. 
David Kecberts, cattle expert, said o7 the 
dual purpose cow: “She is a failure be 
cause, taken as a class she ten per 
cent afflicted with tuberculosis, she has 
never been tested, she has no individual 
merit, she can not stamp character upon 
her offspring because she has none herself, 
and never can develop a type of dairy cow 


Is 


because she herself is not a type and 
never can be.” 

It was given out by Prof. Luick and 
others that the “scrub” cow must go, 
that she is a failure, that in the days of 
$15 land she had a place, but not in 
this day when men must make a prefit on 
$150 land. This scrub cow was once 





the queen of the barnyard, but her place 
must be taken by a nobler type of dairy 
cow. “Old Brindle” has p!ayed the con- 
fidence game too Icng. She eats high 
priced foods and gives very little in re- 
turn. She has made no improvement in 
many generations and will not in all time 
to come, for her lines are set, the die is 





cast. If we are to get away frem this 














Her Calf Sold 


This Cow’s . Milk Potent Less by Over $3: Than ~eaceare to “Pay or 
Her Keep. And Her Calf Wasn’t Worth Having as a Gift. 
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On a Cream Separator 


Worth While to You? 


F IT IS, then write me while the thought is in your mind, for my big new Book 
about Cream Separators, and the Personal Price Proposition that I’ll make yout, 
for a limited time only. It’s the most complete and interesting book ever written 

on the Separator question. Full of eye-opening information and truthful pictures of 
Galloway’s famous Bath-in-Oil Cream Separators—$29.75, and up. Before you buy 
any separator get this Book and read it, and let me bid for your Separator order. I make 
a line of Cream Separators equal in every way to the highest-priced separators manu- 
factured. I sell them direct to farmers at an enormous saving. ‘There is absolutely no 
reason in the world why you should pay around $85 for a separator that skims no 
better than the Galloway—if as good. That $85 you are asked doesn’t represent 
separator value. What it does represent is what you are asked to contribute to 

the unjust, unfair, many profits system in the old fashioned way of selling. SS eee 

Now I am not saying that these $85 separators are not good. But when it comes > 

to choosing between their separator at $85 and mine at $40, I want you to ask You Can t Go Wr ong 
yourself, where does that other $45 go—what does it buy? I am not saying that oe —_— for my big 
, - : > A ; adly pay post- 
it wouldn’t pay you to put $85 into a separator if you couldn’t get one any other way. age, And ri make you a 
Because no modern farmer who has three cows or more can afford to be without proposition that will bring us 
one. And no man can afford to take one of the “cheap” machines at any price. ‘together on a deal or I'm 


alloway’s pote (r eam Separator istaken. Just send me tie 


postal today. 
I deal on a big scale. I have to 

because my whole business depends 
upon the Law of Volume. By 
dealing with tens of thousands of 
farmers I am able to sell implements 
direct at a small margin of profit. I 
can save you from $21.25 to $45.00 
on a Cream Separator of higher 
quality because of this and because 
of my splendid factory organi- 
zation, and improved automatic 
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30 to 90 . Sa machinery which greatly re- POSTERS io. k PHAM 
Days Free WA duces the expense of manu- OO aE 
\% Bie 


facture. But one thing I 
don’t save on is materials. 
W, The only way I save on them is by buying in 
I (Mr . enormous quantities. 1 don’t save at the 
_ ~/, expense of quality. If Galloway’s Bath- 
y in-Oil Separators were not equal in every 
way to the highest-priced separators on 
the market, I «wouldn't dare to guarantee them as Ido. I wouldn't 
dare send them to you freight prepaid on 30 days free trial with the dis- 





Trial 


<a 





Longest tinct understanding that I’ll accept them back on your say-so and refund 
every cent of your money, including freight charges both ways. I stand 

and all the expense, takeall the risk. It is up to me to convince you—to sat- 
Strongest isfy you. Ask your neighbors about Galloway. I don’t believe there 
G is a farming community in the country where my machines are not rep- 
uarantee resented. If not a Cream Separator, a Gasoline Engine or a Manure 


Spreader. I only make those implements that dealers ask the long price 
for—implements that I can really save you big money on. Ask any 
publisher. ‘The editor of this paper a « not print my talk here if he 
did not know it was true. So you can take this announcement all the 
way through as straight, honest goods just the same as Galloway 
Machines Nowsit right down and write for my big Separator Book. 
It’s mighty interesting and it’s convincing. Let me make you my 
personal price proposition. I don’t know how to make a fairer one, 
If I did I’d make it. If you can suggest a squarer, more generous 


Write Now 
For My Big 


FREE 
BOOK 


and proposition let me know about it because I want to print it in my 
Personal next advertisement. All I want to dois to get my Separator on 
\ your farm, and I’ll make almost any arrangement you want to get 

Propo- it there because I know when it + there it will deliver the goods 
sition and prove its own quality without my saying another word about 


it. Anyhow write me today. Just say ““Galloway—send me 
FREIGHT your Cream Separator book and offer.’? Send me a postal 


Justa «& ir [a PAID NOW. WILLIAM GALLOWAY, President. 


® TheWilliam Galloway Company, wasisc ioe" 
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bondage and thin living we must get away 
from this antiquated “critter.” 

Prof. Patterson gave it as his opinion 
that more than one-fourth of the cows of 
all lowa were not paying for their keep— 
absolutely not paying any return for the 
trouble of milking and caring for them. 
Mr. Patterson was inclined to the opinion, 
when cross-examined, that in many in- 
stances it was the ower’s fault rather 
than the cow’s, but the fact remains that 
they are not profitable and lowa farm- 
ers cannot afford to keep them After 
many months of careful testing among 
Iowa herds I have found that the aver- 
age yield is not above 140 pounds to the 
cow, while in some countries of Europe 
it is double that much, and in many in- 
dividual cases cows have produced from 
500 to even more than 1,000 pounds of 
butter in a single year. 

A strenuous effort was made to break 
the testimony of these gentlemen, but 
they had the proofs with them. They 
had used all sorts of tests and threshed 


out every theory and had compared the 
scrub cow with the special dairy cow 
ax to health and milk flow and butter 


fat and per cent of profit, and they could 
not be impeached at any point. The 
unanimous testimony of these experts 
was that one high class dairy cow was 
worth a score of “moss backs” that hang 
on and do not pay their way. 

If there is any one thing about court 
proceedings mare enjoyable than all the 
rest it is to hear an address from an at- 
torney who does not set all his store by 
the noise he makes and his poses and his 
lofty gestures and the “cut of his jib.” 
That is Van Pelt, the most unassuming 
and modest of men, but when he talks 
about cows the king himself can afford to 
listen. He is a cyclopedia and.a cyclone 
both turned locse at the same time. He 
brought authenticated charts, real photo- 
graphs, pedigrees, stereopticon views, and, 


best of all, he brought the cows them- 
selves before the astonished multitudes 
and pointed out in living terms the 


thoughts he would impress upon the jury. 
His arguments are not mere theory. He 
has gone over these subjects in the col- 
leges, he has put them to actual test in 
his own feeding and care of the finest of 
cattle, he has had charge of the world’s 
fair herds and seen the highest tests ever 
made and has now had charge for two 
years of the expert work of the Iowa 
Dairy Association and closely identified 
with the work of the national associa- 
tion and various state fairs and on this 
account is eminently prepared to speak 
before all the people on so important a 
subject as is now before this court. 
After entering into an exhaustive and 
thorough description of the leading types 
of dairy cows, the “Holstein, Jersey, 
Guernsey and Ayreshire, pointing out the 
characteristics of each breed in contrast 
with the scrub cow, Mr. Van Pelt pro- 
ceeded to show how much more profitable 
to the Iowa farmer would be these speci- 
mens of high class stock raising and that 
along with the profit would be the pleas- 
ure of associating with a higher order 
of being such as these distinct breeds are. 
He pointed out the steady stream of profit 
that flowed every day to enrich the owner 
of such herds and this fact was well es- 


tablished by experiment and test. He 
pictured the heartlessness of the defend- 
ant allowing an intelligent, three-story 


Iowa farmer to go seven hundred and 
thirty times a year out to the barn, or 
more likely in the old deserted shed be- 
hind the barn, to milk her and then at 
the end of the year to have it appear that 
she had not returned him one dollar of 
profit. Such a record, if there was no 
other damaging testimony, ought to set- 
tle the case and banish the scrub cow 
from Iowa soil. 

Why do we keep cows? asked the at- 
torney. Surely not for ornament, not 
for chafity’s sake, not to be humane 
whether they yield us a return or not. 
The .speaker before the court went on 
to: give the records of noted individual 
cows of the various breeds and to prove 
beyond a doubt that any and all of these 
leading types of dairy cows are profitable 
and should be adopted by the farmers of 








Iowa. If they will do this and then will 
take such care of them as they should, 
will feed them abundance of good grasses 
in the summer, supplemented by a light 
ration of ground meal and then in the 
winter will have silage and warm barns 
and every condition right for the dairy, 
the yield will be doubled and the milk 
product of Iowa will be $100,000,000 in 
a single year instead of $50,000,000 as it 
is now. 

The verdict is awaited with great in- 
terest. We believe it will be a united 
verdict in favor of better cows, better 
methods of dairying, greater care in pro- 
ducing high class goods, greater intelli- 
gence in marketing, and ten times greater 
enjoyment from the use of the returns 
than have ever been experienced before. 


% % & 
The Importance of Up-Keep on the Farm 


Continued from page 35 
ity that his buildings can be we!! pro- 
tected by simply applying a coat or two 
of good paint when his buildings need it. 
Probably under average conditions, this 
will mean a repainting every four or five 
years, provided, of course, that good paint 


is used. 
In selecting paint, it is very essen- 
tial that the best should be procured. 


There is no economy in buying a paint be- 
cause it is low priced. The standard 
high grade materials used in paints find a 
ready market. Years of experience and 
scientific experiments have brought about 
a standardization of the ingredients that 
make the best paint, and you will find 
that the best brands run about the same 
in price. The price of the best prepared 
paint today is running in the neighbor- 
hood of $2.50 a gallon, in some locali- 
ties a little less and in some localities a 
little more. There are hundreds of other 
brands selling for much less, but in each 
case they lack something that is essen- 
tial if the paint to have the greatest 
covering Capacity and spread, the best 
appearance and the longest wear. There- 
fore, it is usually a good investment to 
buy the best paint that costs 30, 20 or 
10 per cent more. And so we urge upon 
you to be particularly careful to use only 
good quality paints for your buildings, as 
we know that this is practical economy. 
Buy only the brand that is put up under 
the label of some well-known manufac- 
turer who has established his reputation 
with quality. 

Here are some figures worth consider- 
ing. A barn that cost the farmer $400 
fifteen years ago, on account of the ad- 
vance of lumber and labor, would now 
cost in the neighborhood of $1,000, and 
at the present rate of increase will per- 
haps cost $1,500 a few years hence. An 
average barn costing $2,000 will usually 
lose its value as a barn in about 25 years, 
provided it is unprotected by paint from 
the decaying destruction wrought by the 
elements. We can therefore figure that 
this barn costs about $80 a year. If 
painted when new and if repainted when 
necessary, it will probably be in good 
repair at the end of 50 years. This 
means that the building has only cost $50 
a year and the painting has netted a profit 
of $20 a year, which allows an average 
of $10 a year for the repainting, as the 
gross profit is really $30. 

In our next article we will give some 
practical suggestions on the subject of 
exterior paints, the choice of colors, the 


is 


care of brushes, and the “upkeep” of 
your implements. 
> & 
Dairy Notes. 
Pure elean water is what the cows 


want to drink, and what you should want 
them to drink. Stagnant pools are very 
unhealthful drinking places for all kinds 
of animals. Milk is about 88 per cent 
pure water. If the cow must distill filthy 
water in crder to get enough to use in the 
milk she gives, it need not be expected 
that she will do her best. 

Make butter to suit the tastes of your 
customers. Some want the butter salted 
heavily and others lightly. 

—wW. F. Purdue. 





get all 
the 
dope 


If you’re only thinking 
about a cream separa- 
tor don’t fail to doa 
thorough job so that 
when you buy you'll 
buy right. Look up 
the merits and faults 
of all the various 
kinds; ask everybody 
you see using a sepa- 
rator how he feels 
about it; get all the 
catalogs, and don’t 
overlook the Economy 
Chief Dairy Guide for 
I911. It’s worth a lot 
of money to dairy 
farmers in every state. 
Ask for a free copy 
today. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Fastest Hay Press 
2'/2 Tons Per Hour 


Greater capacity is guaranteed in all Spencer 
Presses, The guarantee with our Alligator 
Press says “22 tons in 10hours or no pay.” Large 
feed capacity—smooth and compact bales, uni- 
form insize. Load full weight into cars. 
Spencer Presses are biggest money makers be- 
cause they give greatest capacity at 
smallest operating and repair cost, 
Write today for Free illustrated 
catalog M.M. describing full line. 
J. A. SPENCER 
116 William 8t,, Dwight, Ill, 
















BURNED RIGHT ~LAST ALWAYS 
WRITE PLATT BROS. VAN METER |. 











RAISE THEM WITHOUT MILK 
Booklet Free 
a. W. BABWELL, Waukegan, Ul. 
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Home Bred Cows Best. 

In buying cows the best judges are 
often deceived. The novice has in many 
pay dearly in the transaction. 
This may be in paying overvalue for a 
useful cow, cr, what comes to be more 
expensive still, for cows that prove to be 
unproductive. They not only pield bad- 
ly, but if resold are dispensed with at 
a great sacrifice. Sut no one can be 
much taken in cows of his own breeding, 
especially if care is taken in having su- 
perior breeding stock and a gcod bull. 

No mattei how many cows are kept, 
the owner should always be familiar with 
the milking capabilities of every one. 
Some will do splendidly, while other in- 
differently. The latter are to be avoid- 
ed as breeders. They may bring fine, big 
calves. Indeed, the poor milkers gener- 
aly produce the handsomest looking 
calves. They may be’ tempting to 
retain, but do not let this be an _ in- 
fluence. Remember what the mother is 
and be guided by that knowledge. 

I have seen somewhat little cows of 
many breeds that were great milkers, 
Their calves when produced were not 
fascinating, but they invariably followed 
in the footsteps of the dam as milkers. 

Many dairy farmers have a system of 
selling or killing off every calf a day or 
two or not more than a week old. They 
want all the milk, but I question the wis- 
dom of such a proceeding. I am quite 
convinced that the cheapest way of se- 
curing good cows is by retaining one’s 
own calves. 

Many become possessed of bad and un- 
desirable cows because at times they are 
bound to buy. If good ones are not avail- 
able, they must take what they can get, 
but such undesirables need never creep 
in the home herd, as it is always known 
when they will be needed and then they 
can be bred to meet this want. 

In buying cows we are all at times 
deceived in their ages. Those who sell 
them may not know. Indications of age 
are not always correct except in the case 
of heifers, which can be judged pretty 
correctly; and many decline from age 
when expected to continue in their prime: 
but disappointments of this nature may 
never be experienced in the home-bred 
cows. The tendency for like to beget like 
is almost infallible, and exceptions are 
very few. 

However difficult it may be to select 
superior cows, it is dcubly so to judge of 
a bull in this direction, and the only 
sure way for being right is to breed the 
bull as well as the cows. If he is 
selected from an exceptionally good milk- 
ing cow the chances are he will convey 
this valuable quality to all the cows he 
obtains, and by breeding from the best. 
a herd of milkers will be secured that 
will give satisfaction —Wm. H. Under- 
wood. 


cases to 
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The Dairy Cow. 

While the dairy cow should be bony 
rather than smooth, she should have a 
healthy, thrifty look, not appearing as 
gone to seed. 

While the ideal udder is large and of 
even shape, with teats long, shapely and 
set on a level, so to sneak, there are 
many fine cows with ill shaped udders 
and teats; but a fleshy udder is debarred 
every time. There are exceptions, but 
they are so rare that they are not worth 
risking. 

The general shape of the cow’ should 
be like a wedge, the point of the wedge 
being the front of the cow. Lean head, 
with large, bright eyes and sensitive ears. 
The sluggish animal is not the good dairy 
cow. All the conformaticn to the dairy 
shape will not make a good cow, unless 
good care and feed are part of the daily 
routine, 

Giving the cows a good scare will re- 
sult in more loss of milk than the noisy 
dairy workers will believe, unless the 
tests and comparisons are mad@._ All 
dairy mamagers should be impressed with 
the necessity of quiet, gentle manage- 
ment of the cows. Doesn’t the pet cow al- 


ways do exceedingly well?—Emma Clear- 
waters, Vermillion Co., 


Ind. 
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98% 


or factory separators in use. 


the World’s 


Creameries Use 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Ten years ago there were a dozen different makes of creamery 





Today over 98 per cent. of the 


world’s creameries use DE LAVAL separators exclusively. 
It means a difference of several thousand dollars a year 











whether a DE LAV AL orsome 
other make of separator is used 
in a creamery. 

Exactly the same differences 
exist, on a smaller scale, in the 
use of farm separators. Owing 
to the fact, however, that most 
farm users do not keep as ac- 
curate records as the creamery- 
man, they do not appreciate 
just what the difference between 
a good and a poor separator 
means to them in dollars and 
cents. Nine times out of ten 
the farmer can’t tell whether or 
not he is wasting $50 to $100 a 
year in quantity and quality of 
product through the use of an 
inferior cream separator. 

If you were in need of 
legal advice, you would gotoa 
lawyer. If you were sick you 
would consult a doctor. If you 








see a dentist. Why? 


comes to buying a 


the creameryman ? 
correctly. 


166-167 BROADWAY 


29 £. Mavison STAEET 





had the toothache you would 


Because these men are all specialists in 
their line, and you rely upon their judgment and skill. When it 
separator why not profit by the experience of 

His experience qualifies him to advise you 
He kaows which separator will give you the best 
service and be the most economical for you to buy. That’s why 98 
percent. of the world’screameries use the DELA VA Lexclusively. 

There can be no better recommendation for the DE LAVAL 
cream separator than the fact that the men who make the 
separation of milk a business use the DE LAVAL to the prac- 
tical exclusion of all other makes. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Ornumm™ & SACRAMENTO STs. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
173-177 WILLIAM STREET 14 & 16 Princess Stacer 1016 WESTERN Avenus 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG SEATTLE 





UNUSUAL ENGINE BARGAINS 
An opportunity to get a splendid gas- 
oline engine (2, 3, 4, 5, 7 or 9 H. P.) ak3 


strong Mfg. Co. 


This firm makes w¢ 
To get a power 
steady, dependalfe work required id 
drilling they pd to make t 

pé—the —- Simon. 





d his sale is now on, at 
special prices. Re}ders can get full par- 
ticulars by addissing the Armstrong 





} Mfg. Co., 1324 Chestaut St., Waterloo, lowa. 










- | drilling machines. No other engines good a 


SIMON 
4 Portable 











Engine Sale is On! 


Annual sale is now on of famous Simple Simon Gasoline 
Engines. Chance of lifetime & get niohest e onto engine 
at prices lower than any r engine maker dare quote, 

We make the Simple Simon for bardest work—ronning —_ 












we have more than we need, wesell. 2, 8, 4, Pe oh 


simple Gasoline Engines 


or Stationary, Horizontal or Vertical. 
Guaranteed 5 years; casiest to start; roller valve gears 
do away with 18 parts; guaranteed F —} hg 
80 Day’ as we naph 
linen. MOTSINGER 
AGNETO IS FURNISHED 
for cat- 
slog and low sale PC, 


A:mstrong Mig. Co, 
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Sar? Sepa Mba Is 
| wish to cffer to cow-keepers a few 
suggestions fitted to the season. During 
the months of March and April many 
cows freshen and all over the country, 
there is an increase in the milk and but- 


ter supply. In the southern and central 
states, many cf the herds go on to grass 


but in most of the dairy section the pas- 
ture season opens later. The spring is 
often a most trying time not only for 
the cow but also for the dairyman as he 
is obliged to cope with the changeable 
weather, thawing, freezing, mud and ice, 
and with short feed and bad roads. Cows 
that are about to freshen should have 
box stalls and _ sufficient bedding 
to keep them warm and dry and to pre- 
pare a sanitary and comfortable bed for 
the young calf. The mortality of young 
calves is higher in the spring than dur- 


ing the winter months, owing to the 
changeable weather and dampness. In 


order to avoid calf cholera and some se- 
rious forms of scours in calves, the stall 
should be kept well bedded and as dry 
as possible. After birth the navel of 
the calf should be disinfected with a mild 
solution of carbolic acid—or other disin- 
fectant—as contamination often takes 
place through this organ. It is well to 
allow the calf to receive the first milk 
from its dam and even the first two or 
three days if the calf is weak. Cows 
which have freshened during this segson 
should be liberally fed so as to stimulate 
their production to the highest degree 
ind thus put them on pasture in the best 
form. 





Many cows are rendered unprofitable 
$5.00 Free 

To the reader who finds the 

words ‘‘keep’’ in advertisements in 


this issue of Successful Farming the 
largest number of times, we will give 
$5.00 incash. If there should be a tie 
the money will be equally divided be- 
tween those having correct counts. The 
words “‘keep” in Successful Farm- 
ing’s own advertisements or in the 
reading matter will not count. The 
contest closes May 20, 1911. Send in 
your count. You may get the $5.00. 


Mention the names of any advertisers 
to whom you have written or of whom 
you have bought goods, also tell about 
how much you or your family have paid 
for machinery of any kind that your 
family has bought within the last year. 
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during the spring from a lack of succu- 


lent feed. The best hay has often been 
fed during the winter and the old musty 
fodder left for the last. Again, it often 
occurs that the grain has about run out 


and with the hope that spring grass will 
soon come, no more is purchased. After 
the cows are once allcwed to shrink, it 
is difficult to bring back the normal flow, 
even with good grass. The silo here has 
proven to be of immense value and from 


data, abtained in the last ten years, I 
have found that little increase in milk 
flow can be made even on the best cf 


grass when the cows have liberal access 


to corn ensilage during the winter and 
spring. This reflects the fact that the 


animals are producing their normal flow 
by the succulent feed and even the grass 
will not add to their production because 
they are producing to the height of their 
capacity. When cews greatly increase 
on new grass, it is a proof that they 
have not received the best of feeding dur- 
ing the spring and winter months. The 
first grass is not the best; it is inclined 
to contain a very high per cent of water. 
It is, therefore, important that some dry 
feed and grain be given when the cows 
first go on to pasture. As the body of 
the grass increases, the animals will need 
less dry food and grain, and during the 
months of June only the largest produc- 
ers need grain when on good pasture. 

During the early spring, we often have 
cold rains which are more injurious than 
snowsterms to the dairy cow. <A cold 
rain chills the animal very quickly and 
often causes sickness. For this reason, 
the cow-keeper will find it necessary to 
house the animals more closely in spring 
than during the winter months. 

In closing, I wish to add that much of 
the success of the herd and its profitable 
production will depend on the care giv- 


en the animal during the early spring 
months. 
> & & 


Summer is coming. Don’t allow the 
cows to be tortured by flies. Spraying 
with a fiy repellant two or three times 
a week will give the cow much comfort. 
Provide shade in the cow pasture. The 
cow that must stand in the hot sun all 
day during warm weather’ will suffer 
greatly and her milk yield will be dimin- 
ished. 

Good cows and good _ feed produce 
mighty pocr results sometimes if the 
care isn’t what it should be. 











U. S. Army Felt Hats 


Worth $3.00 To $4.00 















Wonderful Our, Special Price of 
$1.15. New, pan ot used. Guaranteed 
genuine U.S. Army Felt. Will held shape 
and wear for yout Color, Army tan 


with gray silk band. Two ventilators 
and air circulation leather sweat 
Money back if not satis- 


ust iccein Spring- 
Ses at @ cect — field Carbice 
and Scabbard 


$1.15, Prepaid 


PB: $4.75, Prepaid 


One of the finest Rifles 







ever made, cost the = 
ment $18 gech, Every on 
guaranteed to be in Darfect 


working ~- dy Shoots 45 cal- 
iber cartridge; can be used as 
shot gun, 


Carbine Scabbard 
Made for y 8 Cavalry 
at the U. S. Arsenal 
of heavy, blocked sad- 

dle leather,31zins, 

long. Have straps 







may be usted to sling over shoulder or 
saat to to caddie. t the government more than 
$4 to poaaiacture, re ofc Carbine and Scabb: 
$4.75, delivered. A rifle bargain never 


Hunting Knife and Scabbard, 95c, Prepaid 
Worth $4. 12in, blade. 
—- = = 5 in. hardwood handle. 
brass riveted, made of 
a Shefficld steel, the finest 
tempered steel in the 
ind pe... to a razor edge. Will 
hold t yo Ay indefinitely. These sword knives were 
recently discarded by the English Meiked titles. Mak — 
made to attach to Enford an 
the finest cee of hunting knife or for nae 
h — or a. or as a butcher knife 
or cleaver, It Price 95c, delivered, 


Pair of Men's Tan Holf ‘Shoes, Leather Tips, 
Only $1.25 Per Pair, Prepaid 


Government Sale. Made for U. S. War 
Department, but never used; | at new, 
durable canvas uppers; best qual- 
ity 7 aye tanned leather 
and lace d; solid 

ther soles and heels 
Will give excellent ser- 
Sie! will pay, yon 
in a supply a 
$4.25 a eat coves, 
er them at 
a. than cost to make. 
All men’s sizes. Send us at once $1.25 for each pair 
yes desire; state size. 4 will at once send them 
Fe wa chargee, prepaid. if you are not 


Free Bargain Book 

These are but drops in the ocean of wonderful 
esepcoring, bargains listed in our Famous Free 
“Book of a ie Bargains."* Wes are largest 
dealers in U. S, Government Goods. We buy for 
spot cash in train and ship load lots, and itively 
guarantee to undersell everyone. Your satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back on every purchase. 

Write for Free Book Today! References: Dunor 

treet or any or firm in St. Louis, 


CAL HIRSCH & SONS, U.S. Dept. 159 St. Louis, Mo. 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed Users 







OUR PRICES 
AND QUALITY 
ARE RIGHT 


Our O. K. Champion Planter makes and saves the 
owner money. One man and team plant five or six acres of 
potatoes a day accurately and easily. Learn more about this 
and our line of potatodiggers, etc Let us send you our 
Catalog. Write today. ers sell our machines. 


Champion Potato Machinery Co. 
139 Chicago Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


GOLD WEDDING RING FREE 


Send for 12 packages of our beautiful 
high grade goid embossed post cards 
to distribute at 0c pkg. Return us the 
81 2uwhen collected and we wil) seD 
ou by return mail this very fine 
tax gold fil'ed heavy bend ring. pot 
thechear kind Acdress.R.F. MOSER 
434 Household Bidg . Topeks, Kent 


Like pangry we 
“Fish Bite an time aoe 
you use Magic-Fish-L est 
fish bait t ever discovered. Keeps you busy 
pulling them out. Write to-day and geta 
Ox to help introduce it. A ents wanted. 
J.I’ Gregory. Dept. 4g Louis. Mo 


Read Successful Farming. 
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Cut 


We have made enough No-Rim-Cut tires 
to supply over 100,000 motor car owners 


—10% oversize. 


The control of this tire jumped our tire 
sales last year to $8,500,000. 
leading motor car makers have contracted 








Goodyear Ne-Rim-Cut Tire 


No-Rim-Cut tire—like the 
standard rim 
Also de- 


The 
clincher tire—fits any 
for quick-detachable tires. 
mountable rims. 

In changing from clinchers, you 
simply slip each removable rim flange 
to the other side. Then the tire comes 
against- a rounded edge, as shown in 
the picture above. 

We have run these tires flat in a 
hundred tests —as far as 20 miles—with- 
out @ single instance of rim cutting. 








Ordinary Clincher Tire 


With the ordinary tire—the clincher 





Ask for Our Tire Book 


Tire Bills 


for these tires this year. 
sell our clincher tires almost six to one. 





And 64 these tires. 


is what ruins a tire beyond repair if 
you run it not fully inflated. 

More damage is done by rim cutting 
than by any other single cause. To 
avoid it means an average saving of 
25 per cent on tires. We do avoid 
it utterly in Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 


The Secret 


The reason lies in 126 braided piano 
wires which we vulcanize into our tire 
base. That makes the tire base un- 
stretchable. Nothing can force it off 
of the rim until you unlock and remove 
the rim flange. 


When the tire is inflated these 
braided wires contract. The tire is 
then held to the rim by a pressure of 
134 pounds to the inch. 

That’s why No-Rim-Cut tires are 
not hooked to the rim. That’s why 
the rim flanges can be turned outward. 
Not even tire bolts are needed. 

We control this feature by patent. 
All oth2r methods for making an un- 
stretchable tire base have been found 
deficient. Single wires or twisted 
wires won’t do. 


The braided wires 


in 








Two 





They now out- 


If you are a tire user you should know 


They cut tire bills in two. 


Ask us to mail our Tire Book. 


which contract under air pressure are 
essential to a safe hookless tire. 





Tires 10% Oversize 











When the rim flanges curve outward, 
the extra flare lets us make these tires 
10 per cent oversize. And we do it 
without any extra charge. 


This adds 10 per cent to the carrying 
capacity—10 per cent to the air cushion. 
It takes care of the extras—the top. 
glass front, gas tank, extra tire, etc. 
It avoids the overloading which is al- 
most universal without the oversize 
tire. 


This 10 per cent oversize, with the 
average car, adds 25 per cent to the 
tire mileage. These two features to- 
gether—-No-Rim-Cut and oversize—are 
saving thousands of motorists about 
half on their tire bills. Nothing else 
invented in late years saves so much 
on upkeep. 

Yet these patented-tires—which used 
to cost one-fifth extra—now cost the 
same as Other standard tires. 





tire—_these removable rim 
flanges must be set to curve 
inward—to grasp hold of the 
hooked tire base. That is how 
the tire is held on. 


The picture shows how the 
thin edge of the flange then 
digs into the tire. That is the 
cause of rim cutting. That 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 





Our Tire Book explains 
things fully. It tells all we have 
learned about making tires in 
12 years spent in tire making. 
It tells how you can reduce 
your tire bills to a trifling sum. 

It is time that every motorist 
knew these facts. Please write 
us to mail the book. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Thirty-Eighth Street, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in All the Principal Cities 





We Make All Sorte of Rubber Tires 
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The cows get dissatisfied these April 
days longing for pasture. Feeding a lit- hal 
tle better will make them more con- | td | 2 
tented. 
We never like to have them tramping 
on soft pastures. They do more harm Lt) is } 
4 


in this way than can be undone in a long 
time. 


Can’t beat it into some heads how un- o ” 
profitable it is to let the cows get half : 
starved on account of scarcity of feed uy til ing Ps | er j 


before turning to pasture. 
And remember, too, that it is not good 


for the long-sheltered ccws to be ex- = 
posed to chilling winds and the cold rains irec mean ur reat Vi r 
we often have in April. 

Mr. Farmer, hear me and believe me, 


The more milk those cows of your are 
giving, the more food they require of the 
right kind. ; f 5 


It is a generally acknowledged fact 
that a gcod cow is a big drinker. Look 
well to the drinking water. Open up 


springs that may have been closed during “Uncle Sam” is our 
the winter months. = 

Hang right on to the Jersey cows. As hi 
a rule Jersey cows will make more and = ws 


better butter and a more solid article in 


warm weather than any other breed. ee AN ¥ 
Butter making is an occupation taat ! \ Doors, Windows, Mouldin s,Flooring,Frames, $} 
"| ; 4 hed 
calls for close and constant attenticn. ‘ We are selling high-grade guaranteed Building Material of every description agg 
So many little details must be looked manded by retail dealers, here is your chance. Simply put your name and addressoy “On 


. i" 5,000 Bargains—eveything required to put up a new build 

after before they get by us. The butter- | of ours a put us ailding or modernize an ollie ip our 
u : ;, 7 we carry the largest, finest stock of building material] ij 2 Ww 

maker’s reputation depends often on very =a 4 .- «Resse Se ee 

little things, little details that must be Build That House or Barn NOW and Save Bi 

attended to at the right time and in the (a wo To celebrate the completion of our new fireproof plant, we have started 4 led th 

right way. i. ‘ ae the price reductions, so vast and varied is the stock, so wonderful are for q 
: . a —— . : | the public is simply paralyzed. If you are ever going to build, if you are remo 

One of the act ompaniments of «¢ arly house. barn or other buildings, if you are ever going to buy building ma» 4 

spring is a jaded appetite. We get tired ' time—the supreme opportunity to save big money — to make every dollarm eas bef 

of things we have been eating all winter gg such money-saving offers, such high quality four so little , neve 

and long fer something right out of the again, ay may cost you dearly. 


ground, It is the same with the cows. If \y Over Half a Million Custor 


we can’t give them a little green stuff we \ . 

can change the roughage ration at least. w \ wir SSS Solely through our Grand Fret 
We farmers have so much to do and |  \ ; - SS } wae hall @ aulllion estate 

think about these days that we have to — 2 mere | A = our books? 

step lively to get through, but let us not ! You can’t put your fingerat 
; big } > al ilkir fer ' ( el a ! , locating a Gordon -Van Tine cute 

be in too big a hurry about mi dd Material business since 1865. Our 


then we are pretty sure not to milk the Every article we ship is § 
cows ary and pay freight both ways it 

















2-Lt Window |) 
Vy, ct f y 4 Three big banks vouch for ow 
We Ship Prompt- J aa 4 : Bradstreet’s Commercial Agenel 





And say, do give the cows that are to We si ; 
come fresh special care. They need the | But y. . | Hm | it: hg ie Free Catalogs and see prices 





roomy freedom of a box stall at night doubled loading 
: platform, extend 


for several weeks befcre calving. Soon i Theention lenath 
after the calf comes we give the cows a of our ware 
bucket of fresh water, not too cold. At foo No 
this time she is thirsty and feverish and f 
craves water. Estimates 
It takes less time to scour the feed- 2 
ing pail than it does to doctor a caff for - oot Ga ae 
the scours. Besides the poor calf has Colonial Seaiais Meine aa 
to pay the penalty in suffering and is| PerchColumn pee what We Can 


likely to turn up its hoofs. Another Our Estimating De- | Wippet) © aa”), 
calf $ 65 | aye Ye Killarney Door 








thing that will hurt the is over- “gr 7 
complete itemize 





























feeding of skim milk. Be careful. oo yp ss email 

Let us take a little better care of the oy for pny kind of 8 ¢ putas thinternllll 
calves this year than ever before. Many of ma aesteie wannee, $1,164 ar ister and ul 
of us are not doing as well by the calves 6 pelt. from our cata- 
as we ought to. We have too many other “ase —— coanane ° 
irons in the fire, something must be hie 41 i H 
neglected, and it is pretty sure to be the /ANTI © 
calves, the brightest, most promising BOO 
things on the farm. Over 500 se: 

The benefits of a separator in the dairy ‘ an 
are no longer questioned. Now just a Save aries, Hog ry | 
word abcut the separator; it will work $100 to $300 nal’) Se nw be ftty 
better and last longer on a level solid on ever oie Barns: Corn Bo lattle She 
floor than on one that it uneven and not pooeinat fery carload shipped! Automobiles mae. 
" AD -. r 0 * Lumber List, which gives cut prices =very oun ’ u 
firm.—F'annie M. Wood. on Hough and Dressed Lumber, Dimensions, Joists and ~ some housees Ma sides 

‘imber Siding, Flooring. Ceiling, Finishing Lumber, je P 
&¢ > ¢ Ore cee ae, lath. Shinates, etc., ete. our yards oe y , . J pose be we 
¢ connected w.th different railroads. -- i 
Dairy Hints and Kicks. 

Lots of men think they are smarter Water -Proot and Fire-Resisting a 
than any calf that ever was born, but to| FLINT-COATED argains in Mantels r il 
vee them try to teach the calf to drink you Ser er 

. y Yee al Ao Beautiful Mantels, 
would have some doubts on that score. } — Grates and Fireplace q» @ 

There is a knack about feeding a little Per Roll of 108 } Fittings almost given 6 of 
alf. This is one 1 y it ; ‘er Roll of 108 square feet f vi away, You will be sur- 
calf. one man’s way, and it has 1-Ply, 93¢ q ' f) Gat MD orised av the small cos.  ™ ited tc 
proved a good one, 2 pi, | / ag Grund Free Catalog gives oe of our 

Ile takes a little milk in a good-sized -Ply, $1.22 C | ee dit pictures. prices and descrip- NOW Ms Wbuy gy 
wooden bucket. Then it is not so apt to 3-Ply, $1.50 tions. 
slosh ever the top. Ile has this milk good footed Pasa ont in Rootag! Millions of | Porch Millwork Send 
and warm to begin with. It mav not be | uine Wool Felt, waterproofed with Asphalt, Cc SLASHED! 
8 , > > > > 1 | surfaced with F . 
so warm before the calf gets it all down! ed with Flint and Mica—at less then |) Every farm home should Write 


» oC Sta : * half regular prices, for quick cl 
He has the calf hitched with a chain Every roll guarantesd 6. Sor 10 yenmn, an. . Porch have a porch—an outdoor mpo 
Brackets living room. Put up 4 logs. 6 


to a post or some other immoveable | cording to weight. Ask for Free Roofing ( 

thing. Standing out in front of the calf | @°* porch at small expense. See Catalog for prices pon 

he lets the little fellow straighten his) Remodeling Old Houses ieee 

cha‘n reaching for his breakfast. Any | Our Grand Free Millwork Catalog gives val 

calf knows enough to do that. Now the etait, porches: mantele, late rail eter” ate ad | GORDON VAN TINE 60 
LOWEST possible cost. ‘Costs only a few dollars to | = rT 


fun begins. the attractiveness of an old- 
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iat SOc on the Dollar 


rk Plant—No 


vttetel yntaae 


) \SFACTION GUARANTEED 


as Ready 


Shingles,Roofing--Everything! , 


* 
vid? 


eas 
Po; < 


wiyp! 


le th 7 
Our prices save you from $60to $125 on stairs 





al . If you want to save 50 per cent of the prices 

ress on “Oncle Sam” will bring y uw our Grand Free Catalogs 

2 BD 0 jnour great new fireproof plant, built of solid « n* eve, 

avi Bin Big Chunks! hi 

da led the country, So great 

are oan for quick shipment,th at Big Banks Certify 
are remodel or repair your to Our Reliability! 
m. , now is the acceptet 


as before. Such stu- 
, bever, never come 


Lat go *-aitel $260,000 
To Whom tt muy Concern: 
It gives ua 
liability, busin 
- Tine Co. 
Big Values offered 
fom ocean to ocean 
loyal customers on with western Financia! 
United States without 
been in the Building 
is the Golden Rule. 
we refund every penny 
absolutely satisfactory. 
or rating in Dun’s and 
miomers. (ict the 3 Big 


tarned at ship 
will be prompt 


Scott County Savings Bank 
Surplus $160,000 
Davenport, lowa 


gre.t pleasure to testify to the 
sapeurity and 
Tucir financl 
bility is well over three hundred thousand dollars 
( ,000.00), ard they enjoy the highest c 
! Institutions. 
We assure prospective castomers that they 
are perfectly secure in sending the money with 
thelr orders, as we understand that if goods 
are not entirely satisfactory they may be re- 
rs’ ©xpense an 
y refunded. The officers 
of this company are well and favorebly 
Known to us, and may be relied 


nvr je MASS, Gr 


honesty 0: 
al responsi. 


redit 





the money 





oy ? Ba me 
builds this 8-room house complete. 


$ 1,827 We will furnish you all the Lum- 


they agree. 
or, 








buys Lumber, Barn Sash and other necessary m«terial for this 
barn We sell a tremendous amount of barn 


. see Plan Book. 
material—everything from foundation to cupola 
enable you to build barns ora comp 
atasaving that will astonish you. 
for free estimate or get our great 
Buildings and see the big 
barn shown here is only one 
don-Van Tine materials. 
Money! 


saving we 





Sook FR 


ry Houses, Etc. 


cause it is practical and gives the | 


fifty Houses, Cottages Bungalows: 


fT actually built at the prices stated. The hand- 
mile! ibis page are taken from our Plan Book, 
work! The book is free. Send 1Uc for post. 


Millwork Sale 


of Vast New Concrete Warehouses 


ted to this Grand Millwork Celebration Sale 
. of our enormous new concrete millwork plant, 
buy at a tremendous saving! 


# and Address at Once! 


the coupon or write a letter or postal. This is 
~ steat money-saving price-cutting cata. 
Mailing List for extra Bulletins as fast 


Gr 


These 
to cei 
OW is 


q 


s they 


it, Davenport, lowa 


lete set of farm buildings 
Send us list of materials 
Book of Plans for Farm 
+. Ppa 
of thousands built from Gor- 
Build that barn NOW and save 


Houses, Barns, Cottages, Bungalows, Gran- 


atest ideas on farm architec- 


; Farm. Dairy and C 
tle She . ls » 4 ine 
. —— Hog Houses, Wagon Sheds, Implement Sheds, Cribs, 


S°UULARAGERSOGLOOUORONOQOGOSHOREGOESEGR0008 08 


Per and Mi" werk, incinding plons. for 








Our prices 





The 





bullds this 7-room house complete, 
We will furnish all Lumber and 
Miliwork, incluning plans, for $1,087. 
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GORDON-VAN TINE Co., 
2572 Case Street, Davenport, lowa 


Please send the FREE BOOKS checked below to 
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The man places the bucket under the 
chin of the calf and tries to coax it to 
put his mouth down in where the milk is, 
The calf does not see what it is all about 
and sticks its nose up in the air lookin 
for the old cow’s teat. That is nature’s 
way. 

But the man brings the pail up still 
closer to the calf’s mouth. If he can, he’ 
gets a bit of the milk on the calf’s under 
lip. That feels good, and the calf licks 
his chops. My! How fine that tastes! 
The lips are turned down a bit to see’ 
where that came from. More milk is 
slopped up on the calf’s mouth and licked 
off. Pretty soon the calf is down in the 
milk up to his eyes, and the battle is 
over. 

Isn’t that better than to kick and swear 
and thresh around like a mad man, mat 
ing one’s self a bigger fool than the ca 
is? Seems to me so. ; 
One day is all the new calf should be 
given in the school of its mother. It 
should graduate then and there. 

Some signs of approaching maternity 
in a cow: Fullness of udder; falling in 
of the body at the roots of the tail; an 
uneasy look in the eyes of the mother 





coy; readiness to back out of the stall 


‘and be led to the room where the calf is 


to be born. 

The man who will leave a cow in the 
stanchions with other cows at maternity 
is as hardhearted as Pharcah. He 
ought to be vrosecuted for cruelty to ani- 
mals, if he does it knowingly. Makes 
our folks just about sick abed to have a 
cow get the start of them that way. 

A dose of salts the day before the cow 
is due to come in is a gocd thing. Keep 
the bowels free at such times. 

After the new calf comes give the cow 
a good bran mash, warm and rather moist. 
At least three or four quarts should be 
given. It will helo about the afterbirth. 

For a few days after calving the cow 
should have no cold water; carry her 
water that has had the chill taken off. 
This may save you a case of milk fever. 

Feed light for a while after the new 
calf comes. Milk three or four times a 
day. Better for the cow. Don’t save the 
milk till after the seventh milking. That’s 
the old rule and it is a pretty good one. 

Cows that are carrying calves should 
have a good all-round ration. There 
should be a variety and enough of it. 

A few of the half-rotted apples yeu 
sort out in the cellar will taste wonder- 
fully good to the cows these days. So 
will some little potatoes. The cows need 
some such thing. 

Use plenty of litter in the gutters now, 
to take up the liquid manure. It is worth 
its weight in gold. 

The strainer never was made that 
would take filth out of milk if it once 
gets in there. Keep it out, then you 
won’t have to puzzle over taking it out. 

Ilarshness to cows leads to empty 
pockets. Decn’t forget that. 

Learn how to clean your own sepa- 
rator, then do it. 

Many a separator has been condemned 
as no good just because it was not set 
up right. Is that the way with yours? 

Maybe you can do a bit of separating 
for your neighbors if ycu invest in a new 
machine this season. They will be glad 
to have you take their milk and skim it 
and pay you something for it. That will 











Any of following books free. Check the ones you wish. 
r") MILLWORK [ ] ROOFING [_] LUMBER 
nae 


help to pay for the separator. 

It is a mistake to buy poor butter 
nackages. No economy in it. It is the 
costliest thing you can pessibly do. 

Do you know all about making butter? 
I have a job for you. You are the first 
van I ever saw that could honestly say 
that. 

Go over to your neighbor’s and get his 
latest kink in making butter. He will 
have some idea you never thought of; 
now see. And, too, maybe you can tell 
him something he will be glad to know. 
Turn about is fair play.—H. L. Vincent. 


& ¢ 


If the old meadow is getting weedy and 
exhausted top dress with manure spreader 
and dise thoroughly both ways, then re- 
seed and harrow down smooth. It will 
make it good for another year or so. 
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A Home-Made Fireless Brooder. 


Below is drawing of a fireless brooder. 

IJlustration No. 1 represents brooder 
with front cut away showing hover in 
place. ‘This box can be made from most 
any seasoned lumber. The dimensions 
are 3x1x1 feet. To build use 1x12 lum- 
ber. Note air holes in No. 1. This is 
very important. Note also air holes in 
end two inches from top and in center 
of ends and 2 inch holes in back and 
front of brooder three inches from top 
and six inches from ends as shown in 
drawings No. 2 





“ 
i ~ 
a 
little chicks. These worms are gathered 
in their embryo state from filthy or un- 
clean ground. Unclean or damp condi- 
tions always promote the disease. Gapes 
are usually more prevalent in rainy sea- 
isons tkan in dry seasons. It is generally 
\believed that rich, moist places, such as 
lare favorable to earthworms, are favor- 
jable to gapes. It is unusual for brooder 
ijchicks to have gapes, as they are seldom 
|permitted to run over wet, filthy yards. 
So the best preventive is cleanliness. 
Keep the runs and coops free from filth. 
Feed on clean boards and never on the 











ground. Air-slacked lime sprinkled freely 
FRONT AND BACK THE SAME 
oO 61% Ota nme 
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The door should be three inches wide 
and four inches high. A square piece of 
tin 4x5 with a screw in one corner will 
do for door. Top and bottom of brooder 
are hinged to sides. This is done for 
cleaning. 

Drawing No. 2 represents front and 
back, both the same. This is 1x12 inches, 
three feet long with cleats nine inches 
from each end 1x2, ten inches long for 
hover to rest on. 

Drawing No. 3 represents hover. This 
is made of lath, two pieces, 10 inches 
long with cleats two inches apart and 
ten inches long and cotton flannel tacked 
to the 10 inch cleat. Allow this to come 
one inch from the floor and slit two inches 
apart within two inches from top flannel 
tacked on each edge of lath. Now I have 
three quilts made just the same as a 
comfort. In warm weather I use one 
quilt; if it be very cold I use two, and 
if it is real cold I use three placed on 
top of hover. These should be made about 
22 inches long so they will extend over 
well. Bear in mind that a fireless brooder 
is on the same principle as a bed—the 
better the covers the warmer the bed. 

Never place in brooder less than 10 
chicks or more than 30 till three weeks 
old, then cut down to twenty. This size 
brooder will accommodate 20 till six 
weeks old. Always keep brooder out of 
the wind, in barn or chicken house—even 
in a big box would do. It is well to take 
advantage of all the sun you can and 
watch very closely the first couple of 
days, as chicks must be taught to go in 
broodec. 

I hatched 260 chicks last year and 
only lost three chicks out of that bunch 
and all raised in this brooder.—Jaaee A. 
Cameron, Arapahoe Co., Colo. 

& & & 
About Gapes. 

As poultry raisers have come to under- 
stand the cause and source of gapes there 
are fewer losses from this disease each 
succeeding year. Nearly everyone now 
realizes that it is better every time to 
take precautions to prevent gapes rather 
than to permit the disease to gain a start 
and then attempt to give relief to af- 
fected chicks. 

The disease is caused by the presence 
in the windpipe of the little chickens of 
a small, red worm, which attaches itself 
to the mucous lining by means of its 
head. Here it clings, obstructing the air 
passage and sapping the very life of the 
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over the ground occupied by the chicks 
is a gocd preventive measure; the lime 
will destroy any eggs or other sources of 
the gapeworms. Yards over which af- 
fected chicks have run are apt to retain 
the eggs of the worms from year to year, 
and if they continue to be used gapes may 
be expected annually, so a clean, fresh 
location where gapes have never been 
present is very desirable. The old yards 
will “clean” themselves in two or three 
years, or matters may be hastened by 
turning up the soil with plow or spade in 
the fall, and scattering lime freely over 
the surface.—W. F. Purdue. 
oe & 

“My Hens,”’ 

Good sign when a man begins to talk 
about “my hens”. Shows that he is 
going to do something with them from 
now on. 

Most men turn the hen business over 
to the women folks of the farm. They 
don’t want to putter with them. Too 
small business for them. But when 
something happens to jog their thinking 
cap, so that they come to know the real 
worth of a hen, then you will hear them 
begin to talk about “my hens” and what 
they are doing. Good thing that. The 
world will move some now. 

Now how are “my hens” doing right 
now? 

I met a man yesterday who told me 
that from seven pullets of last spring’s 
hatching he was getting three and four 
eggs every day in December. These eggs 
he was saving for a man who deals in 
thoroughbred poultry, for ten cents each. 
His contract calls for all these eggs he 
can get. 

“And after the first of January,” he 
said to me, with a set look on his face, 
“I’m going to have three dollars a sit- 
ting for these eggs.” 

Then he went on to tell me about the 
changes he was going to make in his 
little business soon. I was interested in 
the twinkle of his eye and the set ex- 
pression on his face, and all the more so 
because it was only a little while ago 
that this man “took no stock in hens.” 
Considered them a nuisance, you know. 

Now “my hens” are just as much a 
part of the farm productive machinery 
as the dairy or the grain fields. You 
know it. Why not act up to what we 
know? .Say, why not?—Z. L. V. 
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Boost for Successful Farming. 





Sam Thompson 


Says: 


Wy Fairfield incubator 
2 Hatches at My Risk-- 
Guaranteed to Hatch 





































Poultry profits depend upon your incubator. 
The value of an incubator is judged by the hatch- 
es it makes. That being the case my Fairfield 
Incubator is the biggest value in the world for 
the money. It's built better—ope:ates easier— 
hatches better than any machine you can buy. 

M's the world’s best hatcher. To proveitI will 
ship you a machine fora two-hatch trial freight 
prepaid. I will give you aniron-clad guarantee 
that the Fairfield will hatch ninety per cent or 
better of all fertile eggs. 

If it fails, if it does not come up to my claims, 
if it does not satisfy in looks, construction or in 
operation send it back at my expense, 

That's fair and square and I wantevery reader 
of this paper to accept my offer. Write today for 


FREE! It’s a book worth having. It 
tells of Fairfleld Incuba- 
tors and Brooders. It explains 
every point that you might 
want to know about chick- 
en diseases, how to raise 
chickens profitably, how 
much room to allow for 
each, besides a hundred and 
one other facts worth know- 
ing. It’s the flnest, mostcom- 
plete, the most valuable book 
of its kind ever published. It’s Ws 
free for the asking. Write for it 
today and get my Incubator Pro- 
position before you buy any ma- 
chine. 
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<a ™ SURE HATCH 
ea INCUBATOR 


Is made strictly after the way the U.S. 
Bulletin No. 236 issued by the Agri- 
culture Departmentsays anincubator 
should be made. When madethis way 
it works right and gives satisfaction. 
You want only the 
machine that will 
hatch the greatest 





Sent on 30 Days 
<q Free Trial. 
if Freight paid. 
‘8 Price lower than F 
\any other reli- \¥ 
able incubafor. ¢ 















Givesa larger per- fy Most 24 
cent of hatches } Durable 
than anyother ma- H Machine 
chine. You needit Built. 
































When Uncle Sam puts his approval on & 
thing it is safe to acceptit as all right. The 
Sure Hatch hasallthe requireme-ts for 8 
iB good incubator as described on page 20 ing 
” W Farmers Bulletin No. 236 issued by Agri- 
cultural Dept. at Washington. They are: 
“Walls should be of unshrinkable material 
and air tight. ‘ 
“Should be dead air space between walls.” 
“Body should be mounted on strong legs." 
“Top should be smooth, unincumbered. 
“No machine is complete without nurse 
and chick tray.” A 
“Must have double doors fitted. 
“Best regulator is double disc.” 
er incubator has all these require- 
—. Send for our big Free Book. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., 
Dept. 22 Fremont, Neb. 














How do you know whether your 
dealer is offering you the best there is 
unless you have investigated. Write 





to our advertisers for information. 
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Laying Rations. 

There are many good laying rations on 
the market today, but any poultryman can 
make his own laying ration, thus saving 
the extra cost involved when purchasing 
ready made articles. 

To properly balance a ration Tequires 
eare and knowledge of the requirements 
of a layer. The ration must not only 
supply the wants of the fowl, but also 
the necessary ingredients of the egg. 

In the summer the layer, if allowed 
free range, secures green and animal fcod 
in sufficient quantities to supply these 
requirements, so in winter the care taken 
must provide for the lack of these es- 
sentials. 

A mash consisting of three parts mixed 
feed, two parts corn meal, one part beef 
scraps, one part’ cracked bone, two parts 
fine cut clover or alfalfa, makes a good 
morning ration and is well balanced. 

Another combination may eonsist of 
mixed feed two parts, Quaker oats feed 
two parts, corn meal two parts, beef 
scraps two parts, cut clover two parts, 
ground bone one part. 

Still another: Three parts mixed feed, 
one part meal, one part animal meal, one 
part stcck feed, one part beef scraps, one- 
half part cracked bone, one-half part lin- 
seed meal. 

The night feed, which 
about an hour before sunset in winter, 
should be cracked corn, all they will 
scratch out of the litter without leaving 
tco much behind. 

The mash may be fed wet or dry. If 
one has skim-milk the best way in which 
to feed it is mixing it with the mash. It 
should be warmed and the milk mixed 
with the mash until it reaches a crumbly 
state. It never should be fed sloppy. No 
more should be fed than what the fowls 
will eat up in fifteen minutes after it has 
been fed. 

Feed all the fow!s will eat up readily 
of the varieties of good, clean, sweet 
grain such as oats, wheat, barley, buck- 
wheat, ete., at regular intervals. Three 
times daily is considered sufficient. 

More layers go hungry than are over- 
fed. A layer needs to be in _ perfect 
physical trim, neither too fat or too’ lean, 
but in a good normal state. 

With the proper amount and proper 
kinds of focd, all other conditions 
being right, the fowls must lay.—A. G. 
Symonds. 
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A Home Made Brooder, 

This brooder which was used for seve- 
ral seasons was nothing more than a 
large store box, which had a_ partition 
put through it crosswise to divide it into 
two parts, an upper and a lower, an old 
window sash for the top and a lamp to 
furnish the heat. The lamp set in the 
lower part and the chimney projected 
through a round hole in the partition. 
A tile was fastened into the opening to 
prevent the chickens from getting near it. 

The little chickens were kept in the 
upper part of the brooder, and a board 
with slats nailed across served as a stair- 
way for the chickens to run up and down 
on. The door was left open except at 
night or when the day was cold and 
rainy, and the brooder stood out doors 
so there was no danger from fire. A 


—Send Name 




















mmm 00k Ready 


—Proves Why My Low Prices on 100,000 
Machines Make Me Only 7 Per Cent on 


OLD TRUSTY 


Let me send you my a lifetime reputation 


big, new, 1911 Old for square deal on 
Trusty book and con- Old Trustys. When I 
fidential personalletter rightaway. Tellsyou made only 50,000 Old Trustys I had to 
howmuch lessthan $l0I charge youthis year charge 16% profit, but chicken raisers, both 


for oneof my world-famous Old Trusty Incu- 
bators—freight prepaid east of the Rockies. 
You see, I'm working on 100,000 machines 
this year on a makers profit of only7%or less, | 
so I can put the price way downeven though 
I always keep up my highest standard in 
workmanship, materials, and guarantee 80% 
hatches or better. And my 10-year High- 
Quality Guarantee is Johnson’s—backed by 
all Johnson’s property, cash, factories and 


beginners and experts, havebought so many 
Incubators from me that they forced my 
factory capacity up to 100,000 and I'm givin 
it back to my customers by keeping only 7/ 
or less, profit now on each machine. Old 
Trusty is better and surer than ever this 
year. Handsomely metal encased and 
asbestos lined. Hundreds of thousands in 
successful use now-—3 times as many as 
any other made. 
















and 
Johnson Pays 
the Freight 
(East of the Rockies) 
Write today for my big book—hundred: hi every 
@ poultry ph a hee $m ‘Pollen for pele + tay rly wer Sa or or 


a postal and send it by first mail. ake Johnson's wo 
you cannot spend a little postage to such good advantage. 


M. M. JOHNSON, "3322!" 
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Clay Center, Neb. 




















INCUBATOR 


Many Superior Points 


Requires 1 filling of tank—1 
gallon of oil for entire hatch—Cen- 
tral heat gives equal radiation—Eggs 
alwaJ/8 in sight— ‘Turn eggs without re- 
‘moving nest shaped tray. Numberless testimon- 
ials prove Raye is the best incubator on the mar-¢ 














ket. Tell of 99% hatches. Saves 2-3 Cost of Hatch—Re- 





Write TODAY | quires 1-2 the Work to operate. Built on simple, 
for our common sense principles. We pay the freight. 70 
FREE day trial. Our iron-clad guarantee backs our 

CATALOGUE | claims. Write today for our free catalogue. A 











RAYO INCUBATOR CO., Abe St., St. Blair, Neb. 





postal will bring it. 





WHY INCUBATOR CHICKS DIE. 


The book entitled, the history of white Diarrhoea or why incubator 
chicks die, will be sent absolutely free by return mail to anyone send- 
ing us the names of 5 to 8 of their friends that use incubators. 
book can save you $100 this summer, it describes white Diarrhoea, 
or bowel trouble, the cause, and tells of a cure. 
free for the names. 


This 


Book absolutely 
Raisall Remedy Co., Blackwell, Okla. 





temporary roof was erected over it to keep 
it dry. 

When the chickens got too large and 
had not enough room in the brooder they 
Were put into smali coops that were kept 
well covered and very few of them were 
lost. 

The window sash that formed the top 
of the brooder was not fastened down 
tight and could be lifted up to allow 
the floor to be swept with a small broom. 


J.ICE PROOF NESTS 


—KNUDSON’S GALVANIZED STEEL — 
A of Raw 









has separate door for shutting in 
setting hens or closing at night to prevent in them. 

Hangs on three nail heads, and to clean—simply 

’ contents out of open back. Can hang other neste—one above the other 

or endwise, If you use one—ypu'll want more. Free Illustrated Cw 


aa Send $3.50 For Full Size Set of6 Nests—Regular Price $3.0 “@8 


Complete Sete $10, Knudson Mfg. Co. Box 227 St. Joseph, Mo. 









In this manner the brooder was kept 
clean with very little trouble. The lamp 
used to supply the heat had rather a 
large bowl and about a quart of oil 


was put into it every other day. 

When the weather was cool or the little 
chickens had been shut in for the night 
they could be seen sitting on the warm 
floor as comfortable as if sheitered be- 
neath an old hen.—May M. Ichler, Har- 
lan Co., Ohio. F 
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(18 Nests) for 
O/ of Engine Troubles caused 
O by Dirt and Water in the Gasoline 


Buy a No-Shammy Funnel. Strain any Gasoline 
through it. See how mach better yourengine works. 
No-Shammy Funne) positively will remove ali dirt 
and water, preventing all carburetor troubles in 
Engine and Automobiles. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us for free catolog and prices. 













Fannel Co. 
5715 Heugh Ave. 
Cleveland, 0, 
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Both—$10 


1 
120 Egg Ideal incubator 


Freight Prepaid 


If you're just starting to raise poultry as & money- 
making proposition—or if you're an ey 

bultry raiser, here's the bigyvest bargain otfer 
Ave ever seen On an incubator and brooder. Tie 
famous Ideal—standard of hich quality—now sold 
ata price that silences all competition, 

Not a toy—but @ real incubator—not a death- 
trap but a real brooder—Ideals in every way—and 
both for @10, treight prepaid. My outputis limited 
at this price. Lscooped on materials—beat them 
all again. And so long as they last, my farmer 
friends can have both of these Ideals—at this 
record-making new low price. That means the 


Biggest Value 


of the year—the most for your money. Highest 
quality proven by many years of greatest success— 
and low price here, Ideals are made with three 
thicknesses of wail and dead air space between. 
Covered allover with metal. Mctal legsand lamp. 
senting. ventilating and regulating system that 
allincubator makers would tike to use. My price is 
610—freight prepaid East of Missouri River and 
North of Tennessee. If you live beyond or if you 
want larger machines, write me for attractive 
delivered prices to you. My 


FREE BOOK 


tells everything you want to know about incuba: 
tors and brooders—especially Ideals, Contains my 
30 years experience as a poultryman and incuba- 
tor manufacturer. Many fine illustrations of poul- 
try, all breeds. Tells what Ideals have done for 
others, Be sure to mail me postal at once. 


3. W. MILLER CO., Box g3, Freeport, Ulinols 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 
2 OLVEN Fur FUR R SELLING P POST Gago 





sent you promptly. 
BATISFACTION GUARAN- 
. TEED or MONEY BETURNED, 
ALTON WATCH CO., INC., DEPT. 613 CHICAGO 


THE CLIPPER 


There are three things 
that destroy your 
lawns: Dandelions. 
Bick Plantain and 
Crab Grass. In one sea- 
son the “Clipper” will 
drive them all out. 

Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 

Dixon, Ill. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FREE 


To introduce our famous art pictures we will send 
absolutely free the celebrated picture “Yard of 
Roses."’in ten beautiful colors, to anyone sending 
4cts to pay postage. Offer good only 20 days. Address 
Art Picture Club, 159 West 8th St., Topeka, Kan. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY 


.. Photo Pillow Tops 25c, Portraits 20c 
New 1911 Catalog and Samples FREE. Wri rite 
DANIEL H. RITTER CO., Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL 


Mammoth Bronze and White Holland 
Turkey Eggs. itinnesota ands. Dakota 
State fairs cir. free. J-Allen, Walnut Grove, Mian, 
FOR SALE finns: (Ftimpoon, marten. te 


tead the advertising pages. 


























An Incubator Free. 

Successful Farming believes’ there 
should be an incubator on every farm. It 
means chickens for eating, more eggs and 
a money maker. To help encourage this 
we are going to give an incubator abso- 
lutely free to the person making the best 
hatch. 

Here are the only conditions: You 
must buy the incubator this season of 
some advertiser in Successful Farming. 
Keep a careful record of the hatch which 
you can acknowledge before a notary, if 
necessary, write us before May 30th, giv- 
ing the number of eggs started with, and 
number of chicks hatched, and to the per- 
son making largest per cent. of hatch, 
we will refund every dollar they paid for 
their incubator. This is simple and easy. 
Remember, the incubator must be bought 
this season of an advertiser in Success- 
ful Farming. When writing to firm 
mention Successful Farming. Take this 
copy and write every incubator adver- 
tiser in it or at least send for catalegue 
so as to get all the information possible, 
pick out your machine, get it and then 
be careful with your hatch. If you make 
best hatch we will repay you every dol- 
lar you paid for the machine. 

It does nct matter whether you start 
50, 100 or 200, or any number of eggs. 
Test at the end of the 10th day, taking 
out infertile eggs, keeping a record of 
those so taken out. Then keep a record 
of eggs hatched from the rest. 

Don’t fail to take advantage of this. 
You want an incubator anyway, and by 
buying it of our advertisers, you stand 
every chance in the world of getting all 
your money back. We positively guaran- 
tee every advertiser in our columns to do 
as they agree. Write us if you intend to 
compete and be sure to get your record 
of hatch in by May 30th. You can make 
two or three hatches by that time. Ad- 
dress all letters in regard to this to Poul- 
try Department, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


a & am 
Raising Early Chickens. 

It never pays to attempt raising early 
chickens, unless precautions are taken to 
keep them warm and dry. 

We find that a very good arrangement 
is to place the brooders on stilts about six 
inches high, with leather-hinged doors to 
let down all around at night for warmth. 
The ‘run’ at the front is also raised. Dur- 
ing the day air circulates freely under 
both sections of the brooder, dispelling 
all dampness. Sides are built around the 
‘run’ to exclude wind from the chicks, 
and some old glass sashes are placed over 
a portion of the top during cold weather 
to attract the sun and to keep out the 
cold. 

The interior of the brooder has sever- 
al linings of paper which is unsurpassed 
for the retention of heat and the exclu- 
sion of wind. This paper is entirely re- 
moved when the chicks leave the brooder 
for the season, so that there is no abid- 
ing place fer vermin. 

An old wool garment tacked loosely 
over the ceiling so that it sags down upon 
the chicks when they hover, is an excel- 
lent addition. 

For extremely cold weather, we place a 
‘ug of hot water in the brooder at night 
for additional warmth. 

These precautions are simple and inex- 
pensive, yet we find they greatly increase 
the percentage of fow ls raised from our 
early hatches.—A. M. Ashton. 


2, 2°, ?, 
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Incubator Notes by the Way. 

Turning and airing the eggs makes the 
chicks stronger and greatly increases the 
hatch. Remember this. 

Allowing the heat to run too low when 
the chicks are hatching is one cause oi 
chicks dying in the shell. 

Another thing to remember, chilled 
eggs are apt to produce chicks that die in 
the shell about the fifteenth day. 

Learn to test eggs and remove the bad 
ones; the gases from the rotten eggs will 
injure the life in fertile eggs. 

Run the incubator in a room where 
fresh air is always found. Fresh air is 
a vitalizer the embryo chick needs.—Fan- 
nie M. Wood, Rush Co., Ind. 








DELIVERED 


to any R. R. station east of the Rockies 
and North of Tennessee. Write for spe- 
cial price list elsewhere. Machine is 26 in, 
long, 21 in. wide, 31 in. high, with a clear 
top which can be used as a table. It has 
triple walls, nursery, chick drawer, egg 
tray, lamp, burner, thermometer, chimney, 
funnel, aluminum coated tank, etc. Andit 
is made right, too—no cheap materials 
used. We use seasoned lumber, nothing 
cheap about it except the price. We even 
put a heavy coating of aluminum into the 
tanks oa boilers. You can be almost 
sure of a 95% hatch. We have thousands 
of testimonial letters to bear out this statement, 
Catalogue of larger machines free. Write today, 

















GEO.ERTEL CoO. 


117 ass Street, ODTT Ts y, Illinois 


tee Mankato Incubator *’77= 


The high - grade 
hatcher now down to bedrock 
price. boy built of best ma- 

terial. Has double walls, 
heavy copper hot-water tank 
and boiler, self-regulator, 
nursery, high legs, safety 
lamp, egg tester, thermome- 
ter, etc. None better at any 

rice. Sold direct from fac- 

ry under binding guarantee 
The result of 16 years’ experi- 









245-EGG, 
ONLY 292 
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long-term trial. 
ence with incubators and raising poultry. 
Brooders for 120 Chicks, $2.25; for 240, $3.50 and up. 
Write at once for big free catalogue and poultry book. 
MANKATO INCUBATOR CO., BOX 806, MANKATO, MINN. 


$1 





WE SAVE YOU $5 TO § 


Before you pay rename to any. ellen 
body, write us quickfor our start- 

ng offer on hi quality ma- 
he made. — | fatcher and 
ey - 4 ata price that makes — 

© biggest genuine bargain ° 

the year. BEST RESULTS and BIGGEST 
PROFITS for owners. Wait till you get our 
book and price before you buy. Ad 

United Factories Co., Dept.X__%, Cleveland, 0. 












Poultry the Best Paying 
Branch of Farming ars Ti 


The 1911 catalog by Robert H. Essex, 

poultry and incubator expert, 

will start you right. Improved incu: 

bators and brooders. Read “‘ Why 

Some Succeed Where others Fail.” 
ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR CO. 
67 Henay St., Burraco, N.Y. 


LIFE PRODUCERS 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS 


LIFE PRESERVERS 
SUCCESSFUL BROODERS 
_ only machines that rival the mother 
hen. Sold on a Direct-to-You Fac 
tory Price, Get our Big FREE Incubator Book and save 
40%. Send postal now. Booklet,**Proper Care and Feeding 
of small Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys’’ sent for 10c. 


DES MOINES INCUBATCR CO., 464 Second St.. Des Moines, la 


EGG INCUBATOR 
aS eet CHICK BROODER 
The incubator is Both 1 


° covered © 
with asbestos and galvanized 
iron; has triple walls, copper tenk; 
nurse egg tester, thermometer, ready 
30 Days’ T: Sh back 
if not 0. K. Write for Free Catalog today. 


ironclad Incubator Co., Dept.29 Racine, Wis. 
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IF YOU INTEND *°>&” F.zgs for Hatching or Baby Chicks 
of Crystal White Orpingtons, send for 

our beautiful illustrated catalog. We also have Indian 
Runner Ducks. OAKLAWN POULTRY FARM, CLINTON. a Ta. 
$1.25 per 13. £2.25 per %. 


Rose Comb W. Leghorn Eggs 83°50 Ber co. 26.00 per 108. 








MATHIAS SANGER, MANKATO, MINN. 
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A Book You Ought to Have 


Phelps Wants to Send it Free 


It’s a Big Show Room of over 
125 kinds and styles of Vehicles 
for you to choose from—more 
Vehicles than you could see in ten 


big towns—or 25 Retailers’ Stores. 
Each Vehicle is described in smallest detail by Phelps him- 
self—the Practical Buggy manufacturer, both in words and 
and in big photographs, which show you more about the points 
you ought to know about the Buggy you’re going to buy than 
you could learn from any other source in a month’s time. 







I Guarantee 


every wheel and part of the run- 
ning gear to be made of triple 
A gtade Straight Grained Split 
Hickory—the same grade exactly, 
as this spoke which I'send un- 
painted as a sample of 
the material used 
with every 

Buggy I 
ship. 
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Split Hickory 


Confidence 


of over 140,000 farmers 


Think of it—Phelps has their confidence—over 140,000 satisfied purchasers are driving 
{4 Split Hickory Vehicles throughout the United States today—all customers of Phelps, 
wataatnieness) ‘ame who is the originator of the plan of selling made-to-order Split Hickory Vehicles direct- 
& from-factory-to-user on 30 Days’ Free Road Test—on a 2 Years’ Guarantee. 
‘ Don’t you want this New Book—fresh from the printers for 1911? 
| \ | find a great variety of Auto Seat Buggies—Runabouts—Surreys—Phaetons—Carriages— 
i \ Driving Carts—Spring Wagons, etc.—and a full line of high quality Harness, 
Visit Phelps’ Factory through his Big Book—it will cost you onlv a postal. 
Just say—‘‘Phelps, send me the Book’ ’—and he'll do the rest. 


The Ohio Carriage 


H. C. PHELPS, Presid 
Mfg. Co., Station 


Largest Factory in the World Selling Direct to Consumer 





202,. Columbus, Ohio NS 










—according to style 
of Vehicle’ you Buy. 
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In it you'll 
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Muslin Front Coops. 

The use of muslin in the equipment of 
various poultry house fixtures is becoming 
quite popular, and especially in coops 
where ventilation and light is the pur- 
poses. 

The muslin front coop is a real acqui- 
sition for the health of fowls in almost 
any climate where temperature does not 
go too low, and in such climates during 
the warmest portion of the year it is 
healthful for the fowls to be confined 
behind a muslin front, as all poisonous 
gases are easily ventilated out and fresh 
air admitted without exposing the fowls 
to a draft. 

Muslin fronts are giving users much 
trouble however from the fact that too 
many of the inexperienced, in building 
their coops, leave a sufficient opening, 
and stretch the muslin front over this 
vacancy quite loosely, and tack it onto 
the building. 

Soon these muslin fronts are flapping 
loosely in the wind, and later blown off, 
not serving their purpose. Instead, the 
muslin should be drawn tightly over a 
frame and securely tacked, and if the 
opening front is quite large several di- 
vided sections should be made of the 
frame and each section securely tacked. 
Then this frame fastened into place, and 
the muslin front is held tightly in place, 
serves its purpose in proper protection, 
and will last very much longer than where 
left to fap in the wind, when the fabric 
becomes broken and frayed. 

The best equipment in muslin fronts 
which we have noted was made from 
heavy muslin securely tacked to a frame 
and the frame inserted into the opening 
‘2 such a manner that the frame swings 
out at the bottom and in at the top, 
emitting fresh, free air upon very warm 
nights—Geo. W. Brown, Hancock Co., 


Turkey Hints. 


In warm states turkeys begin laying 
very early, but in our long winter states 
very few start in to laying until April. 

When you notice the turkey hen begin 
that peculiar little quirk, quirk, with a 
sneaking walk and a craning neck, you 
may know she is looking for a nest. 

If you haven’t petted her until she is 
as tame as a kitten she is nearly sure to 
make straight for some distant woods and 
underbrush. But if you have she will 
not go far. 

A good idea is to pen her in some un- 
used stall or shed until she just has to 
settle down and make her nest there. 

Gather her eggs nearly as soon as laid. 
For nest eggs give her a couple of big hen 
eggs, spotted up with ink. ‘She will ac- 
cept them. 

Some poultry keepers fence off a lot 
for the laying turkeys. Into this every 
morning they are called for a_ hearty 
breakfast. At laying time the gate is 
shut on them and they stay in until noon. 
A turkey usually lays in the forenoon. 

Have a reasonably high fence and clip 
one wing. They will stay. Have A-shaped 
coops for them to hide in and lay. Bushes 
and brush over these will help matters. 

Two vigorous toms, unrelated to the 
hens, can be penned or allowed to run 
with twenty hens, but it is surest to not 
allow over six hens with a tom. 

If the toms fight, and one is always 
disturbing the other, pen one while the 
other is out with the flock. Fighting 
toms means a loss of fertility to the eggs. 
One fertilization is all that is needed to 
the clutch of eggs, but it must be a per- 
fect one, not a disturbed one, else the 
clutch will be of no hatching good. 

Two-year-old toms are best breeders, 
and from that on up to five years. One 
year old toms too often mean few or 


Scaly Legs. 

Scaly legs in fowls is caused by a 
parasite not unlike that of the mange of 
the cat or dog. Scales become attached 
to fowls’ legs and shanks which are very 
unsightly and distracts from the fowls’ 
beauty and value, if for breeding stock. 

These scales get to be large knots and 
in time may cause the fowl to go lame. 

It seems the Asiatic breeds are more 
susceptible to this parasite than the 
smaller, more active breeds. If the dis- 
ease is allowed to continue unchecked it 
will be readily transmitted to the whole 
flock. 

There are many remedies, but the one 
we found to be the most effective and 
most simple is three parts lard to one 
part coal oil. Some recommend coal oil 
alone but we found this to be too severe. 

Apply this remedy about three times in 
one week with a rag or the fingers and 
this will invariably effect a cure.—Ira G. 
Shellabarger, Miami Co., Ohio, 

& 
Turkeys by Artificial Means. 

The first lot of poults 1 gave to chie- 
ken hens with usual result, a loss of more 
than half. The next lot I put in a 
brooder and raised nearly all of them. 
I had better success with the brooder than 
any other way. The greatest trouble is 
they get too tame, but I had very little 
trouble with lice, and they are a young 
turkey’s worst enemy. 

If I were going to raise turkeys, I 
think I should use the brooder altogether. 

Another thing I did not have any trou- 
ble with gapes either with chickens or 
turkeys raised in the brocder.—Mrs. C. 
G. Rind, Prince George Co., Md. 
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I take five farm papers but Successful 
Farming is the best of all—/J. B. Abbott, 








Ohio. 
MUSIG LESSONS FREE "70," 
Write Today 

joe Kanal Booklet. It tells how to learn to play any in. 
Ment: Piano.Organ. Violin.Mandolin.Guitar.ete. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 31 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago, Ili 


+ 4 ’ 
maybe no fertile eggs.—J. M. XN. 
tosell my washing compound, 


AGENTS WANTED::<:. all the hard rubing. 


Only boil fifteen minutes. Rinse and hang on line. Send 
for full particulars and sample. Full size box enough 
for four washings, 10 cents. Address, 


CHAS. T. WALDROP, & CO.. Oblong, Ill. 





Send only 2c stam pive 5 
p and receive 5 
to tonneet Gold Embossed Cards FREE, 
Toduce post card offer. 
Card Company, Dept. 93, 


on FREE 


5 Fine POST CARDS 
Tepeka, 





SONG POEMS AND MUSICAL 


COMPOSITIONS 


--That are successful—bring fame and cash to their 
writers. Send us your manuscript, or write for FREE 
PARTICULAKS. Publication guaranteed if accepted. 


M. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Desk 160, Washington, D. C. 











We teach you by mail 


Champaign Co., Ill. 
LEARN TO or aoe = — = $ { 0 to — 
stucents attender eee DA 


AUCTIONEER 3:2) term. Success- 


ful graduates in nearly every state. Largest school of 
its kindin the world, FREE catalog. 

W. B. CARPENTER, PRES,, MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
President of Dunlap State Bank. TRENTON, MO 


H for free pamphlet and 
Write Today prices on finely ground 
phosphate rock, the cheapest and best of all 
phosphate fertilizers. W. J. Embry & Ce. Columbia. Tenn 
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“A time for everything and everything 
on time,” should be the motto of every 
well managed chicken ranch. To succeed 
everything should be done systematically 
and not in a slip-shod way. 

The following program will be found 
very good for those who have no partic- 
ular system. ‘There are others just as 
gocd and changes may be made in this to 
suit circumstances. This program al- 
though giving many details is by no means 
complete, it recuires a lot of good commcn 
sense to go with it to make the business 
succeed, 

Just how many fowls may be cared for 
or chickens raised by one persen depends 
on the arrangement and convenience of 
the buildings and the judgment and sys- 
tematic qualities of the person. 

SUMMER TIME—LONG DAYS. 
6:00-6:15 a.m. Release all chickens 
from pens to yards. 

6:15-7:00 Breakfast. 

7:00-8:00) Warm up brooders. 

8:00-0:00 Fill water founts and serve 
n feed of short cut alfalfa, mixed grain 
ind meat seraps in yards. 

9:00-10:00 Clean roosting trays and 
floor under the hover. While this is be- 
ing done shut hens, and chicks when old 
enough, out of pens, weather permitting. 

10-00-11 :00 Mix and feed moist mash 
which is fed in trays in yards, weather 
permitting. 

11:00-12:00 General work. 

12 :00-1:00 p.m. Dinner. 

1:00-2:00 Gather, prepare 
greens, 

2 -OO-38 00 

8:00-4:00 

4:00-5:00 
5:00-6:00 

(}:00-7:00 Supper. 

7:00-8:00 After the fowls have gone 
to the house, weather permitting, rake out 
aj] lumps and rocks from yards, cover 
ground lightly with grain and spade un- 
der, Put feed of greens in each yard, it 
will then be ready for morning. Cover 
grain in litter inside house adding fresh 
short-cut alfalfa litter each time at the 
rate of one pound to 10 or 15 hens, this 
amount being sufficient for four times 
as many chickens. In stormy weather 
when feeding in yards must be omitted an 
extra amount of grain should be added 
to litter inside house. 

From 10 :00-11:00 a. m., 2:00-3:00 and 
4:00-5:00 p. m. are hours specified for 
general work no particular work being as- 
signed. During this time there will be 
plenty to do such as cutting alfalfa litter, 
gathering and assorting eggs ready for 
shipment, cleaning nests, grinding chick 
feed, mixing of dry grains and dry mash- 
es, removing the droppings frem_ the 
house, renewing and cleaning litter on 
floors and many other small duties that 
come up now and then but not in regu- 
lar order 

WINTER TIME-——SHORT DAYS. 

During the fall and winter when the 
days are short and there are no small 
chicks to care for the routine work may 
be cut down somewhat. 

While the brooder chicks of the early 


and feed 


General work. 
Feed moist mash. 
General work. 
Warm up brooders. 


Routine Work 
On a Chicken 









Farm> 








hatches are to be cared for the work may 
start at 7 a. m. instead of 6:15, shortly 
after breakfast but with hens alone, dur- 
ing the short days the work can as well 
begin at 8, filling the drinking founts be- | 
ing the first duty of the day. At this 
time of year also, caring for the yards, 
usually done between 7 and 8 p. m., may 
be done between 5 and 6, thus closing the 
day at supper time. 
DETAILS OF ROUTINE WORK. 

The first work on the list requires but 
little time but in summer the fowls and 
chicks leave the reosts and brooders and 
will want to be released from the pens 
very soon after they have picked up the 
meat scraps and a little grain in their 
pens fed the night before. After being 
released there will be plenty of scratch- 











ing to keep them busy until the feeding of 
the morning mash at 10. 

After breakfast comes warming brood- 
ers or seeing that the little chicks are 
comfortable. If lamp brooders, some at 
least will have to be filled and trimmed, 
if hot water heaters the lamps cr stove 
will need care at this time, or if simply a 
hot water fireless the water tank will re- 
quire reheating in cold weather, especial- 
ly with very young chicks. 

Filling water founts may not be so 
much of a task providing the water is so 
arranged that the chicks cannot foul it 
unless in a cold climate when the water 
freezes then the labor will be considera- 
ble. Besides refilling the dishes they must 
be kept clean. 

At this time there is nothing the little 
chicks or the laying hens enjoy more than 
to have a bucket of fresh litter in which 
is mixed a pint of mixed grain and fresh 
grcund meat scraps, thrown in the yard i- 
the weather is pleasant, otherwise in their 
pens. The idea is to keep them busy. 

(Cleaning roosts, boards, and floor under 
hover comes in just at the time that all 
young stock can as well as not be in the 
vard. Both roosting trays and fleor of 
hover are sanded and the clean'ng of these 
quarters amount to the sifting of this 
sand through a wire screen. This may 
seem to be a little too much trouble but 
with full coops it should be done every 
day then there is no odcr in the chicken 
house, 

Up to ten days do not disturb the al- 
falfa litter which is over the sand under 
the hovers but after the litter has been 
removed then the sand will need screen- 
ing the same as that in the roosting trays 
of the older birds. For screening use a 
home made effair, simply a box with wire 
cloth tacked on the bottom. In this way 
the sand lasts a Icng time, occasionally 
adding a little fresh. 

The litter is one of the most import- 
ant factors in promoting exercise. Use 
alfalfa run through the hay cutter, cut 
fine for the chicks, coarse for the hens. 
The fowls and chicks both like the leaves 


Made on the Only 
Correct Principle 


Lamp is underneath, in the center. That gives it the 
most even temperature throughout the egg-cham- 
ber Holds 4 to 8 quarts of oil. Automatic trip 
cuts down flame at burner when too hot. Others 
let heat escape. That’s why the X-Ray Incu- 
bator needs only 


One Galion of Oil and One 
Filling of the Lamp 


toa hatch, while others need 3 to5 

gallons of oiland must be filled al- 

most every day. Sdid on 90 days’ 

trial, guaranteed to be as represent- 
we pay the freight. 

















Incubator 


means better hatches at less 
expense and no bother. Made 
of California Redwood, 
enameled, steel covered, 
rosewood fini Ask for 
free book No, 


X-RAY INCUBATOR CO, 
Wayne, Neb. 












HACKETT’S GAPE CURE 
KILLS THE WORM AS 
WELL AS THE GERM w% 
"ra wavmorece wo 00 
TC.HACKETT 
ecesrenco ©: HILLSBORO, MD. 
IT S A FTOWDER—The chicks inhale it. You can 
save your chicks, even after they refuse to eat or 
drink by using Hackett’s Gape Cure. Price 25 cts, 
by maii i Scts. We return your money if it fails. 


Dealers wantec. Prices and a list of sixty jobbers 
for the asking. Address all communications to 


HACKETT’S GAPE CURE COMPANY 


Dept. K, HILLSBORO, MARYLAND 


BUCKEYES 
SO EGG 


INCUBATOR 


Simple, self- lating, complete. 
Guaranteed to hatch every hatchable 
eee: Sold on 40 days tria! with money 
back in case of failure. 150,000 in use, 
If your dealer doesn’t keep them write tous. We’llsend 
ou our catalogue and two books, ** Making Money the 
keye Way”’ and ‘*5i Chicks from 50 Eggs,’’ Free. 
THE BUCKEYE (NCUBATOR C0., 519 W. Euclid Avenue, Springlieid, Obie, 
Buliders of Buck Portable — Houses 
Seid Choaper T You Can Guild Them. 
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and will pick them out almost as soon as 
they will the grain. Litter will keep 
clean some time unless the hens or chicks 
track in mud in rainy weather. When it 


becomes damp and heavy it is of no use | 
:and should be 


removed. 





ip 125 EGG INCUBATOR. $8.00 
125 CHICK BROODER, $4.00 

Get big hatches with our metal covered, Freight 
double case, copper tank NATIONAL Paid 
——aae INCUBATOR— 

Automatic regulator, vermin proof 
metal case, roomy nursery. Freight 
paid east of Rockies, Write for new 

| 1911 catalog, free. and bargain ba 


incubator Co.,102 18th St., 


==p yey tert || 


paid east of Rockies. Hot 
water, copper tanks, double walls, 


double glass doors. Free catalog Sawewes 
. * HH 
EH E 


describes them. Send for it today. 
il teen 

























































Wisconsin Incubator .Co., 
Box 66, Racine, Wis. 


FSSO MAKES HEALTHY CHICKS 


Most poultry supply dealers se)i ESSO 
CHISKES CHICKEN OH AROOAL. i youn 
HARCOAL doesn't. send us his name and we 
send vou FREE J.C. Nuckols’ valua- 
ble pamphlet “Poultry Diseases 4 
How to Prevent Them.” 
The S. OBERMAYER CO. 
649 Evans St., Cincinnati, O. 


Le he 


A two cent stamp or a postal card 
is a mighty small investment for you 
to make in order to get information 
that will enable you to buy the hest 
farm machinery or seeds or comforts 
for the home for the least money. G 
all the information you can from the 
advertisers in Successful Farming be 
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weather the litter may be screened | 
through a coarse sieve taking out >the 
droppings which will mat up with the 












litter; the fine clean jitter 
through the screen may remain. 


Feeding the mash comes in at this time 
and they will be anxiously waiting for 


They seem to know when 
There are many good 


this ration. 
mash time comes. 
formulas to follow. 
it is mixed in advance dry, several bushels 
ata time. The following will be found a 
very satisfactory mixture: 

3 Dry Mash. 

1 pound sifted meat meal. 

1 pound fine ground oyster shells. 

1 pound fine ground grit. 
A pounds wheat bran. 

8 pounds corn meal. 

Dry Mixed Grain. 

1 pound sifted meat scraps. 

1 pound medium size ground oyster 
shells. ; 

1 pound medium size grit. 
4 pounds whole wheat. 

11-2 pounds cracked corn. 

11-2 pounds kaffir corn. 


Mix the dry mash with warm water so | 


that it will be dry and crumbly and serve 
what each lot will eat up quickly and 
have an appet'te for mcre. To make this 
mash ideal add a handful of fresh ground 
cooked liver to each tray of mash. At 
the time of mixing add salt to season same 
as for table use. Remove all trays as 
soon as possible after serving the mash. 

Performing work in general comes in 
at this time and it will be filled by doinz 
the most necessary werk at that time for 
the good of the poultry. 

After dinner gathering, preparing and 
feeding the green food is next in or- 
der. 
as possible, be the place. 
There will be an abundance of ferti- 
lizer for the purnose. To make 
success of poultry there should be two 
vards of runs for every pen. 


grown on 


try the other should be sown to grain. 
This will purify the ground and at the 
same time much of the green feed may 
be raised in the extra yard. Besides 
these yards beds of lettuce, kale and ecab- 
bage should be planted for green feed. No! 
more greens should be fed at cne time 
than what the hens will eat before it be- 
comes wilted or soiled excepting cabbage 
which may be hung up for the birds to} 
pick at. | 

After the greens are fed there will be | 
more time fér the general work, followed | 
hy the afternoon moist mash which is | 
the same as the morning mash. 

From 5 to 6 p. m. the brooders will re- 
quire attention and the I‘ttle chicks made 
comfortable for the night. 

After supper during the long days the 
eare of the yards will no doubt to some | 
seem quite an item of labor but it is one | 
of the most important parts of the days | 
werk, The ground should have all lumps | 
and rocks raked out and removed then a} 
quantity of grain spaded in. If the soil 
hecomes dry it should be sprinkled with 
water, it should be moist and crumbly to 
make the best dust bath. The chickens 
coming out in the morning find a fresh 
bunch of greens to eat and then begin to 
dig up the grain that has been spaded 
into the ground the night before. 

& & 
Handy Chicken Coops. 

I want to tell the readers of Success- 
ful Farming about some coops that I had 
made for my little chicks. They are 2 
feet long by 2 feet wide by 2 feet high, 
at the front with a slope of about 6 inches | 
toward the back. There is a little door | 
In the front which shuts and fastens 
with a button. At the back up under 
the projection of the roof is a little win- 
dow covered with wire screening. This 
fives plenty of air when the door is 
closed. The floors are removable so they 
fan be taken out and cleaned, and fit 
tight so no rain can get in. We have 
nothing on the place that gives more 
Satisfaction than these little coops. Af- 
ter the hardest rains we have had this 
summer our chickens come out perfect- 


that. goes 


In making this mash | 


This green food should, as much | 
al 


While one | 
of these yards is being used for the poul- | 





Both Incubator and Brooder, Ordered T: , Cost 
oo But $11.50-Freight Prepaid (East ot Rockies) 


“Just get the cost of duplicating 
any one of your farm buildings” 


—Says the Little 
Paint Man 


Just get the cost of duplicating any one 

of your farm buildings and compare that 

cost with what the building cost you 

originally. Then you will realize the importance of making 
your buildings last as long as possible. 

The only thing that prolongs the life of a farm building is 
paint—not only prolongs its life, but improves its appearance 
—and paint costs so little. 

Find out what lumber costs today, find out what building 
costs, and then send for that little book, *‘Paints and Varnishes 
for the Farm,’’ which will tell you how to get the kind of paint 
that offers the best and longest protection for everything about 
your farm that needs paint. 

If you should also ask for the Portfolio showing color 
schemes for the exteriors of farm buildings, you will see how 
well buildings can be made to look without any extra cost for 
paint. ‘The same paint that protects them will also beautify 
them if it is Sherwin-Williams Paint and it is properly selected 
as to colors. 

Address THE LITTLE PAINT MAN, care of 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


665 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio. In Canada, 897 Centre Street, Montreal 
Sold by dealers everywhere, Ask for color cards 











Incubator 


- 
Big ] Ve WS For Buyers 
amous Belle City Incubator wins the ‘‘Tycos’’ 
Cup Contest over machines sap 3 2to5 times more 
—making it the Double World’s Champion. And thet 
winner raised over 97 per cent of the chicks. ORDER 
NOW! Get inthe champion class quick for big results. 


Order Direct From This Advertisement 


—like hundreds of others. This is best hatching season. 
I guarantee satisfaction. Youtakenorisk, Read remarkable 
offer below, then order or send for “HATCHING FACTS”’ FREE. 


J. V. ROHAN, President Belle City Incubator Co. 


P9950 ee 140-Egg 
Incubator fri 


$4.85 Buys the Best Brooder 












Our Belle City Incubator will haich more chicks, under 
the :ame conditions, than any other incubator, else your money 
will be refunded. This I guarantee. It has double walls and 
dead-air space all over, copper and boiler, hot water 
heat. The best self-regulator, deep nursery, strong egg tray, 
“Tycos” thermometer, egg tester and safety lamp included. 





high legs, double door. yO), 
The Belle City Brooder is the only brooder having 
double walls and dead-air space. I guarantee it to raise 











more chicks than any other brooder made. Hot-water, 
top heat, wire vard, platform and safety lamp. 
A Complete Outfit for Only $11.50 
No machines at any price are better—75,000 in use. 
Guaranteed. Write for book, “Hatching 
Facts” today, or send the price now and save 
J. V. ROHAN, Pres. 








ly dry. I had my coops made by a car- 


Belle City Incubator Co.. Box 42, Racine, Wis. 











enter, but if one of the men is handy 
with tools he can make them nicely.— 
Gertrude Morehead, Kosciusko Co.. Ind. 





Read the advertisements in this issue; when you write, say you saw 
it in Successfal Farming. 
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Use KEROSENE 


Engine FREE! 


ng “DETROIT” Kero- 
ne shipped on 15 days’ 





proves kerosene 
cheapes safest, most powerful 
fuel. vert satisfied, 


per lowest 





























price ever given on reliable farm 
Gasoline Going Up! 
Automobile owners are buarn- 
world's supply is ranning short. 
Gasoline is 9c to 15c higher than 
pints coal oil do work of three 
pints gssoline. No waste, no . 
coal oil. “. 
the only engine that handles 
coal oil successfully ; uses al- 
too. Starts without cranking. Basic patent—only three moving 
= no cams—no sprockete—no gears—no valves—the utmost 
a 
2 to 20h.p., in stock ready to ship. Engine tested just before 
crating. Comes all ready to run Pumps, saws, threshes, 
electric-lighting plant. 

Sent any place on 15 days’ Free Trial. Don't buy an engine 
“DETROIT.” Thousands in use. Costs only postal to find 
out. If you are first in your neighborhood to write, we wil! allow 
Detroit Engine Works, 330 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 

FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 

Garden Spot- 
THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
along the 
Atlantic Coast Line 
in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, write to 
A. & 1. Aut. for Florida, A. & |. Agt. for Virginia 
Alabama, Georgia, and the Carolinas, 


engine; if not, pay nothing. 
ing up so much gasoline that the 
coal oil. Still going up. Two 
evaporation, no explosion from 
0 | a andup. The “DETROIT” is 
y cohol, gasoline and benzine, 
simplicity, power and strength. Mounted on skids. Al! sizes, 
churns, separates milk, grinds feed, shells corn, runs home 
till you investigate amazing, money-saving, power-saving 
you Special Extra-Low Introductory price. Write! 
The Nation’s 
GROWING SECTION— 
WILBUR McCOY, E.N. CLARK, 
Jacksonville, Fila. Wilmington, N.C. 























GAS ~— GASOLINE — DISTILLATE 
Cheapest of all powers. One cent average cost 
per horse power per hour, Nothing can equal. 
5 FIVE YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
We buildallsizes. Hop- 
per jacket or water tank 
cooling. Inducements 
to introduce in new lo- 
calities. Write stating 
size and style wanted. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
1652 O0axland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 























Aladdin MANTLE Lamp 
BURNS KEROSENE (Cos! Oil) 


Produces powerful, white, more brilliant 
light than city gas, gasolene or electricity— 
simple, noiseless, odorless, clean, safe, dur- 
able complete success—recognized 
world’s standard. Fully Guaranteed. 

T. H. BALL, California, SOLD 850 
On money back guarantee—not one returned, 
C.E, Kramer mace $700 in 6odays. Completeline 
of a and chandeliers for homes, offices and public places. 
Ask nearest office for agency proposition or how to get lan p free 


Pag A LAMP CO. OF AMERICA, Dept 301! 
» Portland, Ore., Waterbury, Conn., Winnipeg, Montres!, Canada 


FA FLOOD OF LIGHT "oroscnose"= 
WATCH sc’ FREE 


We wil} qe 32 you LF EE Ea hengecme o Ametionn-tnade made 
=p. atch raved ( teed, with 
aed for 




















, guarantc 
‘Elegant Ring, ‘set yun Sparkling 
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Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue No. 94. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, Chicago, Ill 














Success in Raising Turkeys. 


The chief cause of the great mortality 
among young turkeys is the way they are 
fed. A turkey is a great deal like a 
bird. Now everyone knows that if a 
young bird is taken from its nest in the 
woods and fed the same as chickens are 
fed, it will surely die. So will the tur- 
key when fed in this manner. 

One of the great mistakes that many 
would-be turkey raisers make is setting 


their eggs too early in the spring. If the 
poults once become thoroughly chilled 


they are gonners. They should have no- 
thing to eat but what the hen provides 
for them until after four weeks old. 

I prefer chicken hens for sitting for 
the reason that they are smaller and can 
be handled much better than turkey hens. 

When a brood of young turkeys are 
ready to take from the nest put the hen 
and her brood upon freshly spaded or 
plowed earth—do this every day for a 
week and she will provide all the food 
that it is necessary for them to have from 
the insects and worms in the ground. 

After one week let them have plenty 
of range and the hen will provide an 
abundant living for them until they are 
four weeks old. Give plenty of fresh 
water three times a day. ut do not 
leave water where they can drink at will 
for they will injure themselves by drink- 
ing too much. 

After the turkeys are four weeks old 
commence feeding most any kind of 
cracked grain or several kinds of grain 
ground together. Never let turkeys out 
of their coops in the morning until the 


grass has become thoroughly dry, and 
on rainy days provide dry shelter for 
them. 


Now I want to impress upon the minds 
of would-be turkey raisers the following 
three dont’s: 

1. Don’t feed the poult until after it 
is four weeks old. 

2. Don’t let it get chilled. 

3. Don’t let it get wet—Mre. T. W. 


Stone, Jay. Co., Ind. 
> & & 


Feed tor Young Chicks. 

I seldom ever lose any young chicks 
from sickness since I began to feed them 
dry food, instead of soft foods, such as 
cornmeal or middlings mixed up with 
water or milk. I found that soft foods 
will give young chicks bowel complaints. 
For the first meal or two I give them 
the yolks of hard boiled eggs, or a lit- 
tle bread soaked in sweet milk; then I 
begin right away with the dry food, using 
oatmeal and middlings for the first few 
days; then as soon as they are able to 
eat it, cracked wheat and cracked corn. 
It is remarkable how soon they will eat 
whole grain. I have had young chicks 
that were able to eat whole wheat when 
two or three days old. Bran is an ex- 
cellent food for a filler, and should be 
put where the chicks can get at it when- 
ever hungry, but of course it does net 
contain much nourishment so grain must 
be fed in connection with it. Chicks 
that are fed on grain must get plenty of 
grit, and should have access to green 
food, and plenty of good clear water.— 
wu. M. Wright, Carroll Co., Ohio. 
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~ OUR ADVERTISERS 





We believe that every advertisement in 
this paper is backed by a responsible person. 
But to mike doubly sure we will make good 
eny loss to paid subscribers sustained by 
trusting any deliberate swindler advertis- 
ing in our columns, and any such swindler 
will be publicly exposed. We protect sub- 
cribers against” rogues, but we do not 
guarantee to adju-t trifling diflerences be- 
tween subscribers and honest, responsible 
advertisers. Neither will we be responsible 


| for the debts of honest bankrupts sanctioned 
| by the courts. Notice of the complaint must be 


sent us within one month of the time of the 
transaction and you must have mentioned 
| SUCCESSFUL FARMING when writing the 
| advertiser. 


2, * °, 
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Boost for Successful Farming 
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SHOEMAKER’S 8 0 UJ LT 
BOOK on RY 
and Almanae for 1911 has 224 pages 


colored plates of fowls true tole. life. Te tell al 
eee peer their prices, their care, diseas- 
esand remedies. All about Incubators, ther 
ana and theiroperation. Al) about 
ses and how to buildthem. It's an encyclo 
ia of chickendom. You need it. Only tie, 
C, SHOEMAKER, Box 931. Freeport, 1 


Silver Wyandottes 


.~ wae Farmers and fanciers’ fowls. Great- 
est layers. Show winners. Descrip- 
tive catalog FREE. Lowest prion, 


W. H. DORAN 
B. S. 670 Hollandale, Wis, 


Best Birds, Best 
Lowest Prices “2 


pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geeseand T 
Largest Poultry Farm inthe world. Fork Eep 














- and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big 
**Poultry for Profit.’* Tells how to raise poultry and 

fun Incubators successfully. Send 10c for 

J. W. MILLER GO., Box 205, Freeport, 


BIGGEST MONEY MAKERS 


100 pens of pure bred, finest strain, 
prize-winning stock. The — 
want—at ei prices. Co Ty 
line of Poultry Supplies. Write on 
Booklet “How to Raise 45Chicks out 
of 50 Hatched’’—10c. FREE. 


Poultry Farm, Dept 


Pure Bred 
Chickens, 
Ducks, Geese, 


Turkeys, Incubators, Supplies and 
Collie Dogs. Send 4c for large Poultry 

29k. Incubator Cat and Price List. 
H. HM. HINIKER, Dept. {g Mankato, Minn. 


ne 
re brod chickens, 
ty arieties giucks, > eete. 2 and tur- 
raised 
fine in plumage. "Prize winners at the 
Worlds largest chews. owest rices on stock and 
eggs, incubators brooders poultry supplies. 

illustrated oof ous ‘mailed for 4c 

ATWOO DUNDEE, MINN. 


Al' leading varieties Pure B, ea Catvxens, 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Pea Fowis, Col- 

lie Dogs. Stock, Eggs and incubators at 
low prices. Send 4c for large illustrated 
Poultry and Incubator Book 
= J. BRENNER, Dept. 14, Mank Hine 


50 Best Paying Varieties Snrs.3n2° 





Fow!ls 
Eggs 







, Des Moines, Ta. 





















ay 

















Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Eggs, Dogs 
and Incubators. All at Low Prices, 
Bend 4c. for my Book which gives reliable 
information worth many dollars to you 


W. A. WEBER, Box910 Mankato, Minn. 


of pure bred chickens, ducks, geese 
44 VARIETIES and turkeys. Nerthern raised hardy 
and fine in plumage. One of the largest poultry plants in 
the West. Lowest prices on stock, eggs and Incubators 


and brooders. Large Illustrated catalog mailed for 4c. 
H, W. CONVERSE, Box 2, Fulda, Minnesota 


Poul try ¢ 47 leading wartetie 








Pure Bred Chick 
ens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys; also Holsteis 
Cattle—prize winners. Ol est poultry farm 
in northwesi. Stock, eggs and incubator: 
at low prices. Send 4 cents for catalogue. 


LARKIN & HERZBERG, Box 11. Manxaro; Mim 


Varieties poultry, eggs, pigeons, dogs, 
hares, etc. ; 60-page colored description 

book. 10c¢; list free. 
BERGERY'S FARM, Box 4, TELFORD, PA. 
from strictly pure bred 


EGGS FOR HATCHIN Roven Ducks; §M. B 


Turkeys, B. P. Rocks and 8. C, Brown Leghorns. Als® 
Poland China pigs. THE HILLSIDE FARM, St. Peter. Miss 


Bowel Trouble and Roup 


in chicks, For 50c will sendacure, postpaid. Satis 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. D.C. Johnson, Maxwell,lcw® 


All Varieties Standard-Bred, Poultry, Ducks, Geese, Ter 
keys and Hares. 60 page catalogue and Show Record Free 
Stock for Sale. H. A. Souder, Box 20, Sellersville, Ps 


Ten best breeds pure bred chickens 
Eggs #1.00 per setting. 85.50 per 100. List F 
FRANK W. HOEPNER, NORTH REDWOOD, MINN, 




















5 odt Poultry, Hares, Eggs and Stock for 

64 Varieties fate! Xs beter bred. stock. Calaot 
and show record free. H. D. ROTH, SOUDERTON, Pi 
aE 


BR BREEDS Pure Bred Chickens, Ducks 
4i Geese, Turkeys. Incubator 
page Catalogue 4c. Ali. Ziemer, Austin, Miaa 

Eggs for hatching from scored 
Rose Comb RI. Reds." *' unscored stock. Mating list 
free. Befriendly. Write A. L. SANDERS. Perry, low? 


+s Poultry, Pigeons, Ducks, Geese, Tarkey* 
43 Varieties Guineas, Incubators, Dogs. ‘ ‘atalorme 
MISSOURI SQUAB CO., - - ST. Louis, # 


“BRED TO LAY”’ Poultry Pays. Stock. — 
Chicks. Catalog free. Ruble, Box 91 Albert Les 


i for hatching from thoroughbred poultry and — 
Get our catalog. Clarinda Duck Farm, Clarinda, 


_ LEGHORN 




















White and Brown. “ ‘hoice stock: Fi 
oaehe prices. Barker Bros, 
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Spring Work and the Team. 


Now that spring work is at hand the 


® 
farm teem need the best of care. It eVaclabalels a 
takes sound judgment at this season 8 
nct to do injury to the horse. The 


weather is favorable, the ground in right 
condition, and the neighbors all around 
in their 
may 


at work getting 
In order that you 
and in the excitement 


you are busy 
spring crops. 
be up with them, 
of emulation, you 


do your team at the very onset, since . 

it is not inured to the task imposed You Can Train Your Colt in 8 Hours or 
upon it, having done no hard work all Break Your Horses of Any Bad Habits 
winter. by Prof. Beery’s Simple Methods 

The farm team should be fed, and 

worked up in good ccadition several Prof. Jesse Beery, king of horse tamers and trainers, 
| ghend, to be canal te the hast has retired from his marvelous career in the arena and 
weeks ahead, a qué o th é is now teaching his wonderful system by mail to thou- 
labor soon to tax it to its uttermost. As] sands of interested horse owners. 
man is weak in the spring, so is the Prof. Beery is acknowledged to be the world’s master 
horse, and it must be hardened to _ it horseman. His wonderful exhibition of taming fierce, 


gradually. I make it a point to take 
it gently with the team the first two or 
three days, giving them long intervals 
of rest. The horses will soon be in firm 
flesh and able to do a good day’s-work, 
sufficient to satisfy any reascnable man. 

As the horses are tender, guard 
against soreness originating from galls 
by prevention. I have found the best 
way to toughen the shoulders is by 
frequently washing off with cold water, 
and thoroughly rubbing with the hand. 
Shoulders treated in this way twice a 
day are seldom, if ever, subject to sore- 
ness. Begin this treatment a week be- 
fore using the team to hard work. 

Semetimes in the heat of summer, or 
spring work, one of your horses is taken 
with the colic probably due to large 
draughts of water immediately after fin- 
ishing a feed of oats. If it happens to be 
a simple case it may readily yield to the 
administration of a couple of cunces of 
soda diluted with water or a good dose 
of lime water. Should it not yield to 
these simple treatments administer a dose 
of a mixture consisting of ene ounce of 
laudanum and two ounces of sweet spirits 
of nitre along with half a pint of whis- 
key in hot water. 

A nervous man should have nothing 
to do with a nervous horse. If ycu are 
aman of a nervous temperament and have 


a horse of like nature, you had better 
sell him. Yet with a proper amount of 
patience you may overcome the habit 


and make a fairly good horse out of him. 

For keeping horses in good flesh dur- 
ing spring and summer seasons, there is 
nothing excels good clover hay, with a 
mixture of corn and oats as grain feed. 
This variety supplies the necessary flesh 
producing nutriments. 

Each horse should be 
two well fitting collars. One to fit when 
the horse is in good condition, and the 
other when he is reduced to thinness by 
work. With this precaution one should 
be able to guard against soreness of the 
shoulder. 

It is my belief that sweat pads worn 
under the collars are decidedly more of 
a detriment than good, as they produce 
an unnecessary heat, and are apt to gall. 
The steel, or metallic, collars advertised 
in some of our farm papers are used by 
many of our neighbors, and scem to give 
satisfaction. 

For field work the harness should be 


provided with 


durable, but as light as possible. In the 
field the horse should be divested of as 
much as possible, even as you divest 


yourself of all 
hot weather. 

Keep the mane out from under the col- 
lar. It is so persistent in getting in the 
way that it may be the best and most 
humane plan to cut off all that is liable 
to get under the collar, as a neglect of 
this has often caused a sore shoulder. 

You can keep flies from pestering the 
life out of the horses by rubbing the fre- 
quented parts with a handful of bruised 
smart weed: or, a more convenient way 
of using ‘it would be to make a strong 
infusion by boiling the weed in water. 
and, when cold, applying with a sponge 
or brush. The flies will not trouble them 
for 24 hours ¢ A. Raiser, 
Lone Oak Farm, Crawford Co., O. 


unnecessary clothing in 
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Mention Successful 


when 
Writing to advertisers. 


Farming 


are very apt to over- 


Send for Handsom 


and subdue him in a few minutes. 


horse, young or old. 


methods. 


where. People gladly pay $15 to $25 a head 
horses tamed, trained, cured of bad habits, 
colts broken to harness. 
keep his stable full of horses. 


ter how long standing it is. 
solutely trustworthy and useful in 8 hours. 
with perfect ease and control. 


all the saddle gaits and do fancy steps. 


horse right the first time. 
horse can be taught when you know how. 


J. O. Brown, Cameron, Mo., R. R. 4., writes, 
I made $9.00 training colts, besides my res 
A. W. Bower, Tipton, Ind., writes, 


more money than ever before. 
8. M. Ryder, Mercersburg, Fa. , writes, * 


selling them, perfectly broken, at a large profit.’ 


Kans., 


ca for $75.00. but 
trained ber he 
$175.06,"” 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 





man-killing horses and conquering horses of all disposi- 
tions have thrilled vast audiences all over the world. 
He can teach you the same simple, yet marvelous, 
principles which have brought him such remarkable 
success, so that you can take the most vicious horse 
He can teach you to 
train a green colt, break any horse of bad habits, teach 
a horse to drive without reins, tell the disposition of 
any horse at a single glance, train him to do difficult 
tricks and, in fact, gain complete mastery over any 


You can take a useless and dangerous animal and 
double his value in a short time by these easy, simple 
And these horses will be cured of shying, 


kicking, balking, biting, fear of automobiles and all 
other bad traits forever. 

Prof. Beery’s lessons are simple, thorough and 
practical. 


$1,200 to $3,000 a Year 


At Home or Traveling! 


Competent Horse Trainers are in demand every 


A good trainer can always 


What Prof. Beery’s Students Are Doing 


Breaking horses of every conceivable habit, 
Training colts to be ab- 


Training horses to go 
Training : 
horses to do the most difficult and interesting tricks. : 
Telling any horse’s disposition at sight—judging a 
There is no limit to whata 3 


We receive hundreds of letters like the following: 

“Last month 
‘ular farm work.’ 
“You have made me a 4 
practical colt trainer, have all the work I can do and make 


Tam makin 
m3. 3-year- old kickers cheap, handling them a, few 


Levi Smith,. Admire 

R. 2, writes, “I 
have used your me *thods on 
some very mean and vicious 
horses and had good suc- 
cess; broke a five-year-old 
from kicking in two hours. 

‘The owner offered to sel! it 


9 Academy St. Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


orse Owners! 
e Book 


Absolutely FREE 





The Only Instruction 
of its Kind in the World 


Never before in the history of the 
world has there been offered such a 
wonderful opportunity as this—a 
chance to learn a money-making, 
fascinating profession right at home 
under the instruction of the acknowl 
edged master-horseman of the world. 

If you love to travel, to give exhibi- 
tions, to train your own and neigh- 
bors’ horses, write at once for hand 
some, free prospectus, also big FREE 
CIRCULAR of the Beery Exhibition. 


7,000 Satisfied Graduates 


There are now more than 7,000 satisfied 
and successful Beery graduates in all 
oy of the world ey are reaping 

he benefits of their foresight in taking 
Prof. Beery's wonderful course. They 


to have comprise Farmers, Professional Horse 
to have Trainers, Horse ers, Riding Mas- 
ters, Teamsters, etc. They are able to 


pick un plenty. of money on the side 
yracacing what Prof. Beery taught them. 
Vhy not become one of thera? 





no mat- | : 


Riding 









Cory reenter: 


Esse BEERY. 
PROF. J aasdome Ohio 
money q nt Hill, 
ayeand 3 
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And yet clean, 
ideal. 








THE GREATEST HOME COMFORT 


Does not come from wealth or large income. 
having the home evenly, 
The proper kind of a furnace costs less than stoves or grates, 


XXTH CENTURY FURNACE 


is used and praised so universally by somany thousand home 
owners every where j 
has the only sensible and Economic Fire Pot, ever made. It 
burn s all kinds of fuel 
etc., with perfect combustion and yields one third more heat 
at one-third less than any other made. 


THE CHEAPEST HEAT FOR ANY 
HOME COUNTRY AND CITY 


Write us, giving a sketch or plan of your house, indi- 
cating the number of rooms to be heated, and let us tell you 
how you can get a XXth CENTURY FURNACE, and it on our 
Common-Sense Guarantee plan. 
on the Homes, No. 17. 


THE XXth CENTURY HEATING & VENTILATING CO. 


It comes from 


cleanly and economically heated. 


in every climate. It is made right, it 


even cheap grades of soft coal. slack, 


healthful. No work, no repairs; sanitary, 
Ask for our little booklet 


AKRON, OHIO 











The Turning Point of 
~may be found in an idea which you 
Your Life : me by to = of tee books which 


e loan by mail-—-some free--- others 
for a small charge, _ cess, Business, Health, Domestic 
Matters, Occultism, New Thought, ete. Nocharge for 
edvice. WEEKLY BULLETIN of best helpful books on 


request. 


H N. Stokes. Librarian 184 Washington, D.C. 








pkgr. Art Post Oards at 100 
per pkge. Send 
When sold, send $2.00 and Violin and Complete oust will be sent promptly. 
guarantee.. 





Batistac ALTON Wi WATCH cO., Dept.24 Chicago 
————— 


Boost for Successful Fanning. 
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, Steel Mask, 
atcher’s Mitt or 
Fi "s att aod 
ball, ALL. ONE PREMIUM, Made 
ne of the best manufacturers In the U 8. 
Act promptly, have your outfit early. Will 
send free this outfit as one premium. Surely 
BASEBA LL “i sti 

Our Baseball Suits are made from care- 
J woven gray, blue, black or red ma- 





A 
—just as described 
1519, New York 


AGENTS WANTED 


IN EVERY TOWN IN THE U. S. 









your own e 
you. Write at once and get our special proposition and 
wholesale prices to agents. Here is your opportunity. 


P. A. Starck Piano Co, 
Manufacturers. Dept. 3 207-9 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











THE FARMER'S WORKINGMAN'S FRIEKO 
SAVES YOU $25.00 A YEAR. 
Boles of HARDENED ALUMINUM, 
the new metal, tops of extra grade 
Leather. All the advantages, 
the drawbacks of ether Metal 


—s ' Sonktory eter 
t, er 
oe Sneg-tree~ twears 

ery of All-Leather Shoes. 
Fie 


Bart nibitity not found in 
* @teel Shoes. You Don’t 





‘tistactory. nd 
size and style wanted, to 
METAL SHOE COMPANY 


Station 1 Minneapolis, Minn. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Trained Salesmen earn from $81.200.00 to 
$10,000 00 a year, and expenses. Hundreds of 
good positions now open. No experience needed 
to get one of them. We will assist you to secure 
a position where you can get Practical Experi- 
enc as a Salesman and earn $100 a month or 
more while you are learning. Write to-day for 
our free book “A Knight of the Grip,” list 
of good openings, and testimonials from hun- 
dreds of men recently placed in good positions, 

Address nearest office, Dept. 147, 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicage New York Kansas City Seattle New Or'eans 

























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


oe eet 
- "po 
Wood Rollers Tia Rollers 


‘$1 BUYS 3 TREASURES 


1 Knife, Scissor & Needte Grinder (fits all sewing- 
‘' machines), 1 Darner & Embroiderer (send name of 
your machine),1 pis.Gom Proof Jelly & Jam Paver. 
Agents wanted. Mendall Novelty Ce. Ithaca,N. Y 
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A profitable 
investment 


SS 


they would otherwise have brought—and 
that difference meant a great deal to that 
young farmer at that time! 

In another case a young man began 
marketing sausages in winter among ac- 
quaintances in the village, carrying the 
sausage, at first, in a market basket. The 
business grew steadily. A mortgage was 
paid off by this means, and the end is 
not yet. 

The farmers of Denmark own some 45 
co-operative pork packing establishments. 
The pork they produce, mecetly bacon, 
commands the highest price of any in the 
English market. 

DENMARK'S LESSON. 

How many of my readers know what 
Denmark is doing in the line of produc- 
ing perk, mostly high-class bacon? I 
could make a whole story out of Den- 
mark’s wonderful success, but here can 
only state a few facts. Denmark is only 
one-fourth as large as Iowa or Wiscon- 
sin, and some of its land is naturally 
pocr, and nearly all of it has been 
farmed for hundreds if not for thousands 
of years. Today Denmark is the most 
prosperous country in Europe. Little 
Denmark, covering only one-fourth the 
area cf Iowa, every year exports one- 
sixth as much pork products as the whole 
United States! The climate of Denmark 
is such that corn cannot be profitably 
grown there, and so the farmers rely on 
barley, roots, and dairy by-products to 
furnish the feed for their hogs. 


PORK PRODUCTION PROFITABLE. 


Of all animal industries none is more 
simple and safe for those who take it up 
earnestly and intelligently than rearing 
and fattening swine. We may rest as- 
sured that the market for hogs and pork 
products will never rule low again for 
any length of time. The pig is a more 
economical producer of human focd than 
the steer or sheep. No large amount of 
capital is invelved in rearing and fat- 
tening swine, and they are quickly 
turned into money. Nor are expensive 
buildings needed, the simplest forms of 
movable cabins or houses being best for 
most farms. 

Rut we must produce pork more cheap- 
ly and in a more business-like way than 
we have done in the past. To this end 
we will grow the pigs more largely on 
alfalfa, clover, ard rape pasture in sum- 
mer and on alfalfa hay, clover hay, and 
succulent roots in winter. In the past 
cur hogs have been raised and fattened 
almost wholly on corn. Now many are 
finding it advantagecus to grow at least 
one field of barley for use in pig feeding. 
The pig raiser should not forget that 
barley produces the highest quality bacon 
as attested by Denmark’s success. Bar- 
ley is the grain that hereafter should 
always be fed along with corn to grow- 
ing and fattening swine. 

IN CONCLUSION. 


I suspect that some of my readers are 
rather surprised, if not disappointed, to 
find my counsel and advice as to the feed 
and care of the farm animals so simple 
and easy to follcw. Let us never forget 
that Nature’s way is, after all, the easiest 
way, and that many of us instead of 
studying to be natural, direct, and sim- 
ple in doing things, are all the time try- 
ing, unconsciously perhaps, to make them 
complex, intricate and hard. There is 
something in human nature that seems to 
push us out and away from the plain 
path of right-doing rather than to lead 
us gently along. A good stockman need 
not necessarily have high-priced animals, 
expensive buildings, elaborate equipment, 
or complicated ways of doing things. He 
does need comfortable buildings, well 
tilled fertile fields, well-fed, well bred 
animals: and he does need to carefully 
and thoughtfully care for his soil, his 
crops and his animals, doing everything 
in the spirit of the true, earnest student 
who loves his work and would not ex- 
change his vocation for any other. 


® & & 
Read the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 
















F. O. B. Detroit, including three oj! 
lamps, tools and horn, Gas lamps 
and tank or generator, top, wind- 
shield, etc., extra. The pictures show 
a Runabout with detachable doors 
which cost $25 extra. 


Touring Car for 4, 8900; with fore-doors, §25 
extra. 
































GUARANTEED FOR UFE 


Here is a letter from John P. Wallace, 
one of the publishers of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and a practical farmer himself. He un- 
derstands the farmer’s needs. He says:— 

I have been running a Hupp runabout 
since last yeur, using it as a business car in 
” coming to the office, ard in the summer time 
in making trips to the farm. I have run the 
car 2700 miles, and it has given excellent 
satisfaction. I have run it every day this 
winter and I am glad to say that I have not 
had a cent’s worth of repairs on the car al! 
winter. I have run a large car for several 
years, and this is my first experience with a 
runabout. It has convinced me that a good 
runabout is both a profitable and a desirable 
investment. The expense of running the 
car is very small. 

Yours very truly, 


et ea 


Thousands of Hupmobile owners—in 
the country andin the city—say “Aye!” 
to Mr. Wallace’s statements. 


They can do so because the Hupmobile 
is hcnestly built of honest materials; 
sound and sturdy and strong in every 
part, yet light in weight and easy on tires. 


Write a postal card for descriptive 
literature and name of the nearest Hup- 
mobile dealer. 


Hupp Motor Car Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 














IF SO, You can become an AUTOMOBILE Expert like 
the man at the wheel above. Such Ex: earn $35 to 
$50 per week, and are neverout of ajob, Ina few weeks 
time we can train you, and assist you to better your posh 
tion. Small down payment starts you. Valuable 


model of automobile free to every student. 
Write us for free samples of lessons, etc. 
BUFFALO AU1lOMOBILE S OM 
) 82 ma, . BUPPALO, N. 
SS 





















human. Sews leather—heavy ma- 
terial of all kinds—rivets too, Need. 
ed everywhere. Sells on sight. Machine 
guaranteed. Not sold in stores. Good te ott 
experience required. Stop working hard—get some 

money. Write today for free informat 
FOOTE MFG.CO, Dept 517 
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The New, Easy Way o 
WATERING STOCK! 


Engine Pumps 400 to 1,500 Gallons Per Hour 


JO ESTABLISHED IMPLEMENT an 
HARDWARE DEALERS: 


If we have no representa- 
tive in your immediate lo- 
cality, write for our exclu- 
sive Agency Proposition, 
wsing your business station- 
ery. The fame of the Fuller 
&Johnson Farm Pump En- 

ine is spreading like wild- 
& Our advertising reaches 
every nook and corner of this 
country. The engine isthe first 
real solution of the pumping 
problem ever offered the farm- 
ers. It is a tremendous success 
—the g:eatest ever known in 
the gasoline engine line. 

Dealers who have the agency 

doing a wonderful business. 
We are rapidly completing our 
arrangements with new deal- 
ers. We want to hear from 
ev established Implement 
op Masdware Dealer in new ter- 
ritory at_once. 

4 to have the Farm rump 

ne on exhibition in rt. 
vance of the hot weather rush. 





This little engine takes the cake—it’s the world’s champion 
pumper. Pumps all the water the stock can drink, and all you can use 
for the house. Give the fly wheel a whirl and up comes the water! 
The boy can start or stop it. That’s all there is to do. 


Leaves the Best Windmill a Thousand Miles Behind! 


The Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Engine is so far ahead of the windmill that 
comparisons are useless. This engine makes you independent of wind or weather. 
Runs right along, summer and winter—no storms can knock it out. 


iinen Far Pump Engine 






























Johnson 


Runs Your Separator, Churn, Fanning Mill, Grindstone, Etc., 
While Pumping to Beat the Band. Helps Everybody. 


> The engine is built for pumping, but it has so much surplus power that it 
> will run all kinds of hand-power or tread-power machines all at the same time. 
It has a special pulley for running light machinery. 


All Complete—No “Extras” to Buy Don’t Walt for Hot Weather! 


Everything but the gasoline comes right along Do you remember the hours of hard, hot work last 
with the outfit. No “expert” needed to set it up, S2mmer, pumping water for stock until your back 
It’s as simple as A B C. Needs no belts, arms, {[i# lame? How windmills eae 
jacks or special platform. It is air-cooled. Self- wd mys My - _ eee OWT 
i): oiling. Working parts in dust-proof crank case. 


Vita Engine Absolutely Guaranteed 
Pe Every Farm Pump Engine gets a thorough 
“work out” at the factory and is absolutely ay 

guaranteed. Itis as high grade as best _will give you the name of negrest dealer who has 
automobile engines. ' little engine on exhibition. 


The Farm Pump Engine Fits Any Pump end Makes It Hump 


60 We CAN 4&r- 


same fix this summer. er your 6) 


Send Postal for FREE BOOKS 


Our new Farm Pump Engine catalog telleal! about 
this pam ping wonder. Tells how farmers all over t 
world are saving time, money and muscle by using 
this great labor-saving invention. Send * 










































Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 
4 Sylvan St., Madison, Wis. 


Established 1840 


WON NTT 


} 





Elkhart Vehicles and Harness 


have a world wide reputation for high quality and our prices have made them famous, NX ) 


THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS’ experience selling to the consumer means success, 7S 
































F We ship for examination, guaranteeing safe de- aan Save 
very, 


|B « 









Satisfaction and to save you money. 


Catalog shows all styles of 
and harness, pony vehicles and harness, 
spring wagons, delivery wagons, farm 
wagons, and harness. 


May we send you large catalog? 
Elkhart Carriage and 
Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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How Plants Become Sick. 


you wish to find out how those 
black tufts grow on corn and oats stalks? 
you know how the white-like coating 
Nn corn stalks and the leaves of oats 
~ ormed? Sometimes it is found grow- 
ing on the surface of grape and bean 


eaves, 
Take 
under g] 


You can easily find out. 


a piece cf moist bread and place 
ass and set in a warm place for 
days. You will then see on the piece 


of bread and passing through it in all 
directions little tiny white thread-like 
fibres. These fibres have on their ends 
little tiny black bodies. These tiny 
bodies, called spores, act like seeds of 
plants. Sometimes these ends will be 
green. The tiny fibres act much in the 
same way as do those which form the 


mildew on the pea and grape leaves. The 
threadlike fibres also attack the potato, 








bean and other plants grown on our 
farms. Such disease causes a gradual 
drying of the entire leaf, branch or plant. 
The tiny spores on the end of the ten- 
der fibres form black tufts and these when 
ripe fall to the ground and in many cases 
will live over winter, germinate and grow 
luxuriantly the next spring. It is usual- 
ly well to destroy the disease by spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture.—J. F. Wojta. 
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That there is 
age is so nearly 
fact that we will now 
increased profits through greater effi- 
ciency and economy of drain construc- 
tion. The object of drainage is of course 
to remove surplus water from the soil be- 
fore it has time to injure the crops. Now 
perhaps we had better state that again 
to be sure we are right and say that the 
object is to allow surplus water to run 
off before it has time to injure the crops. 
Some places it is a case of removing the 
water, as where pumps are used to lift 
the water over dikes or levees, but ordi- 
narilly it will run off of itself when a 
way is provided for it. 

As most of the drains with which we 
are concerned are of tile, what we dis- 
cuss here will apply mostly to jhem. To 
begin with, most any business suffers 
more from lack of plans than from any- 
thing else, and drainage systems are no 
exception. ‘Tiling is a rather expensive 
improvement, ‘from the standpoint of 
first cost, and errors are often hard to 
locate and expensive to undo. Since the 
thing to do is to plan before starting 
actual work or buying material, one 
must first decide who will do the plan- 
ning. Shall it be a case of “each man 
to his trade,” or of having to “do things 
vourself when you want them done right.’ 


acc epted as a 


always 
write concerning 


good profit in farm drain- | 





must depend largely on cireum- 
Sometimes there is no drainage 
expert available. If so, one must do the 
next best thing, find out what he can 
and do some hard thinking and planning. 
There is good printed information avail- 
able, some of it a little mixed with poor 
advise, but that is unavoidable and is 
not disqualifying. A larger per cent of 
the talk is poorer advice than much of 
the writings, yet talking things over is 
well worth while. Furthermore, it is im- 
perative that we learn most things from 
each other, as we lack originality and 
longevity too much for any thing else. 
Cut and dried rules can not be followed 
as conditions are variable, but funda- 
mental principles should be learned and 
kept in mind. 

Ilaving made good plans it is com- 
paratively easy to carry them out, but 
the question of whether to get profes- 
sional services or not is still here. Cir- 
cumstances must again be taken into ac- 
count. The professional can usually do 
the work better and cheaper than the 
other fellow, but the methods used are 
simple enough so that nearly anyone may 
be acquainted with them and be better 
able to judge the quality of work they 
are getting done. This applies to those 
who live on their farms and to those in 
a position to give personal supervision 


That 
stances, 





While searching for truth do 
no be “wafted about by every wind or 
doctrine” and at the same time let the 
old give place to the new. 

One thing in particular, make plans for 
your entire system to start with. Not 
that it should all be constructed at once, 
but to avoid what has often occurred— 
having to take up tile once laid be. 
cause it was not large or deep enough 
to permit of the desired additions to jt. 

Among general principles, remember 
that the size of tile should be ample 
without being wasteful. Bulletin 78 of 
the lowa experiment station gives a table 
of tile capacities that are about right for 
the smaller sizes of tile. The capacity 
of large tile is underrated in the same 
table. Right here comes the question of 
limits as to size of tile, too. It is now 
quite generally conceded that there is no 
economy in using three inch tile, and 
many are in favor of using nothing 
smaller than five inch tile. The writer 
knows a lot of four inch tile doing first 
class work, yet is willing to admit that 
there is but little to gain in cost of four 
inch as compared with five inch tile, and 
wherever sand or other difficulties are 
liable to be met with recommends the five 
inch even for the small amounts of wa- 
ter. It is when large areas are to be 
drained and it becomes a question of 
choice between large tile and open ditches 
that the choice means a great deal to the 
pocketbook. Much difference of opinion 
and practice exist. as well as difference jn 
conditions. There are conditions under 
which it is undoubtedly cheaper to use 
tile than open ditches so that it becomes 
merely a question of whether tiling these 
lands will pay or not, for open ditches 
have their limitations regarding depth and 
grade much sooner than tile. 

There has been a_ tendency to use 
larger and larger tile in preference to 
open work lately. At the same time a 
difficulty has arisen in connection with 
tiling. The large tile break easily under 
the load of dirt over them. This means 


to them. 














Gasoline Engine facts. 


similar character 
them, testing every part, every piece of material, every prac- 
tical working feature so we would be sure our engines would 
come up to every merit these other engines might have. 
Then another set of my experts figured the cost of materials and of selling on my 
direct-from-factory small profit plan and then they fixed the price based on 55,000 output. 
The 5-h.p. Engine that our experts consider next to ours in quality sells to the con- 
sumer for $225.00. We do know, however, and do guarantee that our engine is easier 
to handle, easier to put on different kinds of work, easier to start, and smoother running. 


GALLOWAY ENGINES Pyro UP 


» Why Pay*105—More 


Than My Price for a 5-h. p. Gasoline Engine? 


Y factory experts have gathered together a great mass of 
I am going to put these facts up 
to you and let you see if there isn’t a pretty good reason 

why you should get my proposition on just the Engine you want 
before you decide to buy anywhere else. 
When we decided to manufacture 55,000 Gasoline Engines, 

for 1911, we first got many of the well known engines of a 








and my experts went all the way through ha 


My account experts found that we could sell this engine at a fair profit ~ 


direct to the user on 30 to 365 days free trial with a liberal guarantee for 
This means a saving of $105.50 in cash to every customer over 
the price they would pay for the other engine. And I give you a better 


$119.50. 
engine to boot. 


Now just remember that the Wm. Galloway Co. is the largest manufac- 
turer of engines in the world, selling direct tc consumers, with a capital 
stock of three and a half million dollars back of our proposition. And there 
is nothing verbal about any of our guarantees or claims—all down in black§ 








and white. We must ake good on every statement. ey 


Now if you have gone so far in this advertisement and are A7#97 
interested we want to send you our printed salesman. Our catalogue ** 
vatzates our complete line of Galloway Engines. 

13-4-H.P., our Boss of the Farm, up to our 15-H.P. Engine. 
facture them for stationary engines, for truck engines, and for all other 
purposes. They are all guaranteed and I promise to save you money in 
proportion on all of them according to the saving I make you on 


the 5-H.P. size. 


Just send a postal card now and say—“Galloway, send along your 
engine book and personal price proposition.” 


Wm. Galloway Company, 195 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 





The sizes run from 
We manu 








I'll do it by return mail. 







Hand You This 
Big Gasoline Engine 
Book at My Expense. 
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ai ‘¥ Summer Underwear for 50c 


That Makes You Feel Better Than Any 
Summer Underwear You Ever Bought 


If underwear hasn't this label it isn’t ‘‘Porosknit"’ 


The soft, elastic, non-irritating ‘“‘Porosknit’’ fabric absorbs sweat. The open texture 
causes rapid evaporation and lets air reach the body. That keeps you cool. 

“Porosknit™ Union Suits fit right without being bulky, and do away with double thickness 
They give complete satisfaction to thousands who never had satisfaction until they 
wore “Porosknit.” ‘‘Porosknit" is durable. That adds to its economy, and the high quality , 


at waist. 


all through makes “Porosknit” the biggest underwear value in existence. You can tell it is ‘ 
“Porosknit” only by label on every garment. 


Buy a suit and prove it. 


g 


Over Two Million Men and Boys Wear ‘‘ Porosknit’’ Every Sammer 


MEN’S 
Any Style 


50c Shirts and Drawers 


Men’s Union Suits, $1.00 


BOYS’ 


25c 


Boys’ Union Suits, 50c 


Write us for Illustrated Catalogue showing all styles 
CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY, 117 Washington St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 











further increase of cost to get adequate | hesitate long to put in a ten or a twelve 


strength. 

Now if this increased use of large ex- 
pensive tile was found on the higher 
priced lands it would look as though it 
were to be a permanent thing, but the 
curious condition exists that it is the 
fellows on the cheaper lands with the 
least capital that are doing, or trying 
to do it. It is principally in connection 
with county drainage work that it is be- 
ing proposed, and there is the possibility 
that it is largely the outgrowth of a 
lot of energetic kicking on the part of 
landowners who have open ditches cut 
through their lands where rushes flour- 
ished before. They want the other fellows 
to pay them fancy prices for this valuable 
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Such Spots ar 
in Irregular Fields. 


(?) land occupied by a ditch entirely (?) 
for the other fellow’s benefit. 

It is a surprise to a lot of prosperous 
Up-to-date farmers in some sections of 
the country to learn that tile drains two 
and three feet in diameter are being 








ea Dead Loss on the Farm. Have to Work Around Them 
Wears on Team and Implements. 
Both These Fields Could be Redeemed by Tile Drainage. 





used in other sections. They themselves 


inch tile to get rid of an open ditch 
through their farms. It has been sug- 
gested that ditches permit the washing 
away of the best of the soil. Now where 
can a given amount of money be _ in- 
vested to prevent the most washing, in 
branch tile at points where gulleys are 
forming, or in large main ditches? Also 
which kind of ditches interfere most with 
cultivation ? 

The location of the tile is an important 
matter, too. The depth and distance 
between lines varies largely with the scil, 
but deep tiling is more and more in favor 
with experienced men. Seep water is 
the most difficult to get, and borings may 
be a great help in finding the source and 


aR 
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the course of the water. The way to do 
it is to cut off the flow above the seepy | 
point. Locate the tile so it will be easier 
for the water to pass off through it than 
to seep through the ground. In general, 
use long parallel lines rather than many 
short ones connected to a main, as each 
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This Spot is a Dead Loss Though it was Sown. 
Drowns Out in a Wet Year or Following a Downpour. 


The Crops Would Pay the Bill ina Short Time. 


of them must pass through ground al- 
ready drained toreach the main, result- 
ing in the loss of that much material 
and labor. 

As for all permanent improvements, 
good material and workmanship should 
be insisted on. Whenever accurate work 
is desired or a definite contract is to be 
fulfilled, a survey is required, giving the 
depth to be dug from definite points as 
regular intervals. The tiler must then 
use a line or targets set over the ditch 
and parallel to .the bottom of it and 
measure from it to get the preper depth 
at all points. While .an engineer or a 


surveyor is not always required, the tiler 
who is antagonistic to him or who is-a 
booze fighter should seldom be employed, 
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The Crop Always 


and still more rarely trusted. Much til- 
ing has been given over to that class of 
men at a great loss to the employers. 
Guess work is entirely unnecessary. It is 
practical to know just what fall and 
depth one is to have when the job is com- 
plete. —F’. O. Nelson, 
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Chinese Primrose. 
Primroses well deserve their present 
popularity as house plants. Blooming 
specimens may be purchased in the win- 
ter and early in the spring for a nominal 
sum, or they may be sucessfully grown 
at home from seed sown in April, May 
or June. The seed germinates in about 
three weeks, and the tiny seedlings must 
be screened from strong sunshine. 
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Chinese Primrose 


all stages of growth the plants break eas- 
ily, requiring care when transplanting. 
The culture is simple and they are sure 
to bloom at the proper season. The colors 
range through many shades of rosy red 
to pink and white.—Hffie M, Howlett, 
Winnebago Co., Wis. 
* ¢ ¢ 

Raspberry Expericnce for 1910. 

The past year will go down in the an- 
nals of the fruit growing industry of al 
most the entire United States as the most 
remarkable on record, resulting, in almost 
all sections, in total failure of apples and 
other small fruits. In this section, cen- 
tral Minnesota, we lost all apples, cur- 
rants and gooseberries, and had a. light 
erop of strawberries and raspberries, com- 
paratively speaking; yet some of us had 
a crop much above the ‘average. _I had 
a fair crop of strawberries and an excel- 
lent yield of raspberries considering the 
season, and the reason for this success 
I attribute to the variety of raspberry 
that I am growing, the Shipper’s Pride 
red raspberry. They have proved them- 
selves equal to the occasion as they stood 
the extreme weather of the early season 
well and the long drouth did not effect 
them perceptibly and I am more satisfied 
than ever that as a commercial raspberry 
the Shipper’s Pride has no equal. 

Of course I follow strictly the follow- 
ing Ten Commandments and in my 
opinion no one can successfully grow 
raspberries, or in fact anything in the 
line of small fruits, unless diligence and 
care be used to obtain best results, and 
by using our brains more and our hands 
less is essential to obtaining the very best 
results. 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

1. Grow Shipper’s Pride Raspberries. 

2. Plant in hills 3x6 feet (and keep 
them so). 

3. Cultivate both ways. 

4, Cultivate shallow and often and 
treat all suckers as weeds, thereby in- 
creasing strength and vigor of parent 
plants. 

5. Do not grow 
plants in a hill. 

6. Nip off bud or end of young shoots 
when 18 inches high; this requires sev- 
eral operations. 

7. Pick for market when berries have 
attained good color and size. This can 


to exceed 8 to 10 


be done readily with the variety and be- 
fore the fruit gets too ripe. 

8. Give honest, well filled boxes, dis- 
carding all over-ripe or sandy fruit. 

9. Cut out old canes and burn them 











as soon after picking season is over as 


possible. 

10. Lay plants down and cover with 
soil and plow them under, thereby pro- 
tecting and insuring crop for following 
season, and last but not least, putting 
the ground in excellent tilth for coming 
season. 

By following above simple rules anyone 


At} can make a success growing raspberries, 


particularly if they have a variety that 
has proved worthy, and I am convinced 
that there is more money made, one year 
with another, in growing raspberries than 
any other of the small fruits, none ex- 
cepted, and I have had experience now 
over thirteen years and shall at any time 
be only too glad to give my exnerience to 
your readers.—A. W. Richardson, Wright 
Vo., Minn. 
2 & & 


Renewing the Strawberry Patch. 


Strawberry plants you set in the 


|spring of 1911 will start making runner 


plants within about six weeks after they 
are set. The first runner plants which 
form should ~e layered in the row. This 
ix done by drawing the soil with a hoe 


over the runner wire, placing the soil 
just back of the node or young plant. 
The soil will hold the runner plant in 


place until it takes rcot, at which time 
it will become self-supporting, and will 
not draw heavily upon the mother plant. 
You may continue layering these plants 
in this manner until you get your row 
of plants wide enough to suit your fancy. 
A row about twelve to ifteen inches wide 
will generally give the best results, and 
the runner plants should be set from six 
to eight inches apart. After your row 
of plants has made runners enough to 
make the row a foot wide, the runner 
which forms after that should be cut 
off with a hoe or runner-cutter. 

In 1912 the plants set in 1911 will give 
you their first crop of berries. After 
the last picking of fruit, the vines should 
be mowed off and tlie litter cither burned 
or raked up and hauled away. Then ycu 
take a breaking plow, and plow a furrow 
from each side of the row, narrowing 
the row down to about six inches. This 
will leave a ridge of soil in the space be- 
tween every two rows resembling a back 
furrow. This may be leveled down with 
a cultivator and harrewed. The narrow 
row of plants you leave will grow up 
again, make more runners and will pro- 
duce another crop of fruit in 1913, when 
they have fruited as much as they should 
he allowed to and should be plewed un- 
der. Therefore you will see that a new 
bed of plants should be set at least 
every two years.—F’.. FE. Beatty. 


New Plants from Gooseberry and 
Currant. 

How many farmers are there who 
have tried to get new plants from goose- 
berries or currant bushes? If you haven’t 
as yet, try it. Try it this fall. 

You will ask, how can I do it? In 
your garden where you have these bushes 
growing, bend down a half dozen or more 
branches and partially cover them firmly 
with earth. We sometimes speak of this 
operation as layering the branches. Bend 
down one branch at a time and cover just 
enough so that the branch will net work 
loose, leaving the ends stick out. Wher- 
ever there happens to be a bud in the 
part of the branch that is covered with 
ground, from this rootlets will start and 
a new plant is started. 

Early the following spring you will 
notice that the porticn covered with 
ground will in good growing weather take 
root and it then may be cut nearest to 
the old plant—may be dug up as a new 
plant and set wherever desired—J. T. 
Wojta. 


















Tiktmeairiac 


Jn Free Trial romowey in 
bank deposit. Shipped dealers’ 
wholesale prices. We — freight and 

guarantee Sprayers five years. 


The Hurs 


doubles your crop. {T SPRAYS ANYTHING — 
trees, potatoes, vineyards, truck, etc. High press. 
ure, Easy to operate. Cheap in price, light, strong, 
and durable. BRASS valves, plunger, strainer, etc, 















HURST HORSE-POWER SPRAYER for orchards, 
vineyards, potatoes, etc. “No tree 

too high, no field too big for this 

king of sprayers.” All HURST 
sprayers sold on same liberal No- 
money-in-advance plan. Write 
to-day for our FREE ea 

Guide, Catalogue an 

SPECIAL FREE OF- 
FER to FIRST BUYER 
in each locality. 


H. L. Hurst Mfg. 
292 North St., 






Handy Cultivator 
and Weeder 


Inehee Prot: 
of Cut- Saves two-thirds — 
ting of your. garden Plaats 
work! One man 
can do work of three. Boy can do 


two men’s work. It draws—no chopping, back-strain- 
ing hoe work. Thirty inches of cutting edge! —five 
times that of a hoe. 
Adjustable and reversible—will make planting 
rows and cover them. Has shield to protect you 
plants. Only one-sixth the price of wheel hoe, = | 
works in loos, sandy, uneven and littered ground 
where whec! hoe fails. Every one absolutely guaran. 
teed. Only 2.5. We pay express. Try one and be con. 
vinced, ‘Thousands have done so. Write at once. Also 
ask for free book and testimonials. 
A Sn for Agents Libera! terms to agents if you 
start at once. Chance to 
make big money, One man made $18.50 in one day. 
Article sells itself. Use sample. We need to lay in bh 
stock. Write today for particulars. This offer limit 


ULRICH MPG. CO., 201 River St., ROCK FALLS, ILL 








FOR INTRODUCING INTO 3 FAMILIES 
KING? SEED PRIZE’ PLAN 
SEND NO MONEY. 


, We will send you 38 papers of 
King’s Royal Brand Vegetable or 
Flower —any kind you want— 
these you will sell at 5c. a paper and 
one-third or pay in full and secure 
a jum; then we give you another 
($3) premium for introducing our “"Seed- 
'premium-plan™ into only three families, 
—TWO PREMIUMS GIVEN— 
One for selling. One for introducing. 
Every agent may easily secure two val- 
luable premiums for very little work. List, 


Send for the outht of Seed, Premium 
'T. J. Kimg Seed Co., Richmond, Va. 


















CIDER PRESSES 


The Original Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press 


produces more cider from less 
oP les than any other and is a 
10 





ta MONEY MAKER. Sizes 
to 400 barrels daily. Also 
apple- 
negar 








cider evaporato 
butter cookers, vi 
generators, eto. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
Lincoln Ave., Bt. Gilead, Ohio 


Kramers’ Seeds Grow 


To prove this we will send you a TRIAL order of 
Six packages of our finest FLOWKR SEEDS for 
10 cents: Asters, Pinks, Petunias, Sweet Peas, 
Poppies and Verbenas; and, if you wil! send us the 
names of two or more of your friends who buy 

we will send EXTRA one package of Kramer's cele- 
brated 20th CENTUR Y GIANT PANSIES. 
Catalog Free if you mention this paper. 

I. N. KRAMER & SON, Section S 
318 Third Avenue, GEDAR RAPIDS, 10WA 


GOOD LIVE HUSTLING SALESMEN 

wanted in every county of Ia. Ill. Ind. Kans Mo. 
Neb. Ohio. Okla. Pa. Va. and W. Va.. to sel! Stark 
»s and commercial orchards on libera! commis- 











trees, best varieties, greatest assortment. 
plete Stark Year Book outfit free. Write quick for 
erritory. STARK BRO’S Box 88, Louisiana. Mo. 





bigh 
10 Cherry Trees $1. ma ro oom 
40 Concord Grape $1. stock wren 





Due bill for 25 cents and catalog free. 
FAIRBURY NURSERIES, Bex FR, FAIRBURY, NEBRASKA 





















sion. 85 year record, world wide reputation, best . 
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factories. 


chaser $25 to $40—c/ean velvet. 


Spreader—the one I save you $4o on. 
And 30 days to 365 days free trial on 
your own farm. 

Send for my Book and personal, man- 
to-man proposition before you are a 
day older. 

WhenI say I am giving you abso- 
lutely the greatest spreader in the 
world for the money, I am telling you 
the straight, simple truth. 

Ihave right here the spreaders made 
by others. My experts have taken them 
apart, tested their materials, have 
given them hard, fair working tests in 
comparison with my Spreaders. We 
want to know absolutely that the Gallo- 
way Spreader is /ar-and-away better 
than the priced-high kinds. And I tell 









A Garden That Pays. 

Last summer I visited the farm of Mr. 
J. M. Watkins, Williamson county, LII- 
inois, who has made it a point to sup- 
ply his family of nine with a great abun- 


dance of vegetables and fruits. Mr. Wat- 
kins takes care of a farm of a little over 
three hundred acres, but he makes it a 
point to supply his wife with all kinds of 
vegetables and fruits that the land can 
produce under a very high state of cul- 
ture. 

_ Mr. Watkins does not make fruit grow- 
ing and vegetable growing his business, 
but he says that he can save a lot of 
good hard money by growing an abun- 
dance for his family, besides having them 
fresh from the soil. 

_ He has set apart two acres of land 
just back of the house, so as to be 
handy, and this two acres has been en- 
riched to the point where if possible it 
might be too rich. When I was there 
the land had been cultivated over and 
over again till the whole surface was in 
as perfect condition for the growing of 
everything that possibly will row in the 
garden. In fact, the last few times Mr. 
Watkins went over this piece of land 
you could hardly see any difference in 
the surface, it was so well pulverized. 

A long row of rhubarb was nearest 
the house, and the stalks in this row were 
as big and long as any I ever chanced to 
see anywhere, being more than a yard in 
length. Mr. Watkins says that there is 
nothing like a good sunnly of barnyard 
manure to give big, juicy stalks, and so 
he cultivates in manure freely every 
spring and fall. However, this work he 
usually does mostly in the fall, so that 
the rhubarb may be fully supplied with 
an abundance of plant food when it be- 
gins to grow in the early spring. He 
thinks that when the manure is werked 
in well in the fall the roots take up the 
fertility much more readily and earlier 
than could be done when manured in the 
spring, and on this point Mr. Watkins 


ND I want to send you my 
A Big Spreader Book to prove 
zz. With this book I promise 
aeteern to send you 

the most interesting proposition ever offered. 
I am selling more Manure Spreaders than 
any ome manufacturer in the United States— 
selling them direct from our great Waterloo 


45,000 farmers all over this big country vouch 
for my spreaders, and I’ve saved every pur- 


Think of it! A Galloway Wagon Box Spreader 
for only $39.50—top notch quality—long time guarantee. 
Five other sizes and grades up to my complete S 





and myself are agreed. 
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Next to this row of rhubarb was a long 
bed of asparagus. Mr. Watkins has not 
eontented himself with setting out only 
a dozen or so roots of asparagus. He 
has a long bed, so that he could begin 
cutting the tender tops as soon as they 
were a little above the surface of the 
ground. 


Next to this bed were two rows of cur- 
rant bushes which were loaded with fruit 
when I was there. Each thrifty clump 
had been trimmed into regular shape. 
And the foliage was bright and heavy. 
The hellebcre had been applied as soon 
as the first worm appeared, and thus the 
foliage had been preserved. Mrs. Wat- 
kins told me that she always had all 
the currants she could use, and that the 
crop was one that could always be de- 
pended on if the insects were kept off. 


In this same patch were the blackber- 
ries and raspberries, and these bushes 
had been kept cleaned out, and no dead 
wood was allowed to injure the appear- 
ance of the plantation. The grapevines 
were also in about ~erfect condition on 
the trellises and were then loaded with 
green granes, which promised to be ideal 
at maturity. 


I asked Mr. Watkins if this little small 
vegetable and fruit plantation did not 
require a great deal of work to manage 
it in the way he was doing. He said that 
it did and that was just the reason so 
many of his neighbors had such poor 
kitchen gardens, or perhans none at all. 


The weeds had to be kept down, and 
to absolutely keep them down was al- 
ways considerable work, however, not 
so great now as in former years, as he 
was getting much of the seed out of the 
soil by proper tillage and by killing the 
young weeds. He said that he never al- 


lowed any kind of a weed to mature. 
Ilcwever, Mr. Watkins declares that he 
would not omit the care of this part of 
the farm at whatever cost it might be, 
for it made enjoyable living on the farm, 
and his table was always well supplied 


turer’s profit for each machine. 


purchase of a Spreader. 
save you 
; Free Trial and 5 year guarantee Plan. 
postal—just say, “Galloway, send me your free Spreader Book 
and special proposition.” i. 

On Wm. Galloway, President 


THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY 


365 Days’ 
Free Trial 





Why Can’t You and 
I Make a Deal On a 
Manure Spreader? 


I Promise to Save You $25 to $40 


you honestly that for actual working service, for real. im- 
provements, on a machine that will stand up and weather 
the hardest knocks and &eep on delivering real service—the 
Galloway Spreader hasn't an equal in the field. 

The big saving I make you is because I sell direct, 
and because of the Law of Volume—the many ma- 
chines I sell. 


Se mee 
and Positively you should not buy a Spreader until 
Up pe have at least had my Book and my proposition, 


earn why you and [ should deal together in the 





















I am satisfied with a small manufac- 


Learn how I actually. ca# 
5 to . Find out about my generous*< 
rite mea, . 


I'll forward it first mail. 
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with the best of fruits and vegetables. in 
great abundance.—R, B. Rushing. 
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The Tuberous Rooted Begonia. . 

In making our plans for our ‘summer 
beds we will want something that will not 
only grew, but blooni, in ‘the shady beds 
under. the trees, along the ‘north “side 
of the house or veranda,’'.and there. is 
nothing so valuable for such: loéations 
as the beautiful foliaged, bright hued 
flowered tuberous rooted begonia, and. we. 
have to buy these only the first season, 
as the tubers increase very rapidly and 
can be taken up in the fall and stowed 
away for the winter in any frost-proof 
place, and then one will have much larger 
and much showier beds each succeeding 
year, and at no expense whatever. 

These are very susceptable to the cold 
and can not be planted in the open 
ground in northern latitude earlier than 
May 1st, but can be started in boxes in 
the house much earlier and will theh be 
good sized plants by the time they can be 
planted in their permanent beds, 

They should have rich, sandy soil, and 
plenty of moisture. The flowers are red, 
white, pink, and yellow, in colors, and 
there are both double and single varieties 
The fringed tuberous rooted begonia have 
fringed edges like the carnation, and are 
valued, either for bedding or for pot cul- 
ture. The scarlet veined, bronze and green 
foliage makes a very attractive plant, 
even before the flowers appear, but when 
covered with the large branches of the 
waxy flowers, they are as pretty and 
showy as any flower that can be found, 
and the flowers are produced in great 
abundance throughout the summer and 
until cut down by frost. 

On the approach of cold weather they 
will drop off, joint by joint. They should 
then be dug, thoroughly dried in the sun, 
and then stored away fcr the winter in a 
box of perfectly dry sand, which should 
Le kept dry.—Laura Jones, Stanford, Ky. 
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The Government Is Spending 
Six Million Dollars to Irrigate 


Big Horn Basin 
Lands 


This means a reliable, ample water 

supply —-permanently constructed canals. 

fater rigote #6 per acre. 10 yearly 
payments. No interest. 

Other Millions to irrigate Carey 
Act Lands. 

Monde!) 320-acre Free homesteads— 
Dortheastern Wyoming. 

1@2 farms under Government irrigation 
near Powell, Wyo., averaged $26.50 per 
acre yield inalfaifain 1910. One farmer 
in same valley sold his 1910 sugar beet 
crop for 89,763. 


Irrigation Means Crop Insurance. 
New districts soon to be opened to 
try. 
td you want one of these rich 
Government prizes, write me today. 
D. Clem Deaver, Gen’! Agt. 
LANDSEEKERS’ 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
263 Q Building, Omaha, Nebr. 


‘Burlington 
Route 64 











{70 ACRES $3500, 
20 COWS and TOOLS INCLUDED 


This is your opportunity to become th owner of 
an equipped profit-paying stock and dairy farm. 
smooth level machine worked fields, rich loam soil 
cuts 36 tons hay, splendid crops. oats. buckwheat, 
corn potatoes. Spring watered pasture for 30 cows, 
60 acres wood land cutting 2.000 cords wood and 100.000 
feet of timber: variety of fruit. 9 room cottage 
house, 40x75 barn and other out buildings. owners’ 
business calls him elsewhere and if taken immedia‘e- 
ly will include 20 cows, all machinery and tools for 
the low price of $3500, partcash. easy terms. Forde 
tails of this and another farm of 80 acres for$1500 see 
page 12 “Strout's New Mammoth Farm Catalog No 
34,"’ Just out, copy free. profusely illustrated and 
filled with an amazing assortmentof money making 
farms throughout the Hastern States. stock, tools 
and equipment included with many at big sacrifices 
to settle affairs quickly. Station 3067. 


E. A. STROUT, 3067 Old Colony Bldg. Chicago, Ml. 


J Want Men 









Like YOU, Who Want to Make 


$3,000 A Year or More 


We need a good live man right now 
in your territory to handle real 
estate deals for us. No experi- 

ence or capital necessary. I will 

teach you the Real Estate Busi- 
ness. Also Commercial, Law and 

Business Methods, then appoint 

you representative in your local- 

Easy work; large profits. Write for free book 

MORDEN LAND & LOAN Co., 

232 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SASKATCHEWAN FARMS 


40 Best Improved and un- 
improved farms now for sale on 
easy terms in the Wheat Belt 


of Canada. Write us. 


The James Gardiner Company 
Elmer Block Waterloo, lowa 


NORTHWEST ARKANSAS! 


Why pay $75.00 to $150.00 per acre for farm 
land in lowa, Nebraska and Illinois when you 
can buy just as productive land in Benton 
County, Arkansas for one-third the price? I 
have here a 280 acre stock, grain and fruit 
farm, well located for only $27.50 per acre. If 
interested, write for map and description of 
farm and full information about country. 

A. C, VEACH, GRAVETTE, ARKANSAS 


LOUISIANA: RED RIVER BOT- 
7 TOM LANDS, 
$25.00 per acre—worth $100.00 5 to 7 crops 
alfalfa. Plenty of sunshine, moisture and 
warmth the year round. Write 

LANG &@& CO., SHREVEPORT, LA. 


GOOD TEXAS State Lands $1.50 to $5.00; 
1-40 cash, balance 40 years; some don’t require residence, 
J. SNYDER, 564 Congress, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


1 BRING BUYERS AND SELLERS TOGETHER 
Cagh sales and good bargains my specialty. If you want to buy, 
sell, or exchange a farm or business, write me today. 

Frank P. Cleveland, 1284 Adams Express Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Established 1881 












































-_-—-_— 
MEXICO, U. S, Canada Public Lands; secur- 
ed free or purchased without residence, 40 cents to 81.00. 
LANDSEEKERS GUIDE, Station 74, AUSTIN, TEXAS 











Mention Successful Farming when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 








All About Potatoes. 


Continued from Page 24 

poorer conditions; richer, not poorer soil. 
And seed potatoes are well if from new 
lands or from the coolness of the north 
or high altitudes, where the low tempera- 
ture and new soil prevents soil diseases 
from girdling the plants. It is the girdled 
tree that hastens to sets its fruit, and the 
richly fed and watered tree that expands 
its stems and branches, in vegetative pro- 
ductiveness. 

Seed potatoes. to sum up, should show 
no signs of seed bearing tendencies in the 
plants of which they are a part. They 
should have done well where grown and 
have been grown on cool new lands. but 
less rich than those to which we take 
them, that they may produce great crops 
of tubers for us, not try to grow seed 
balls and seeds for themselves. 

Il, PREPARING FOR A BIG YIELD. 

Especially with early potatoes every- 
thing must go well from the start if we 
are to get a big yield of potatoes, and the 
kind of crops that win prizes or help 
build a new house on the old farm. 

Potatoes are a heavy feeder on nitro- 
gen, still heavier than corn, and should 
follow clover or alfalfa in the rotation. If 
the clover and preceding grain crops and 
previous rotations have been top dressed 

ith good manure, all the better. Good 
arming, good rotation, good manuring 
(for several rotations) are cumulative in 
results. In many soils coarse heavy 
manures, newly applied, tend to scab po- 
tatoes, but if well rotted manure is avail- 
able, even twenty cords to the acre disced 
onto the top of the clover before it is 
plowed we have found safe. 

On heavy lands fall plowing often al- 
lows too much compacting of the soils, 
but it is safer often to disc up well such 
a fall plowed field in the spring than to 
run the risk of a dry winter and spring 
and a dry seed bed. plowed dry. Mellow 
soils unless they blow should always be 
fall plowed. Potato soil needs some sort 
of underdrainage like a very porous 
clay or a gravel or cobblestone subsoil, to 
provide against excessive moisture. Slope 
sufficient to run off extra water will help 
on heavy soils. 

At the same time, a retentive subsoil 
well supplied with moisture at the start 
is essential to big crops. And the top 
foot should be mellow, a little sandy, 
with plenty of humus, and not much ten- 
dency to cake or crust, if we would se- 
cure large yields. 

Frequent spring harrowings. or disc- 
ings—if needed—warm the soil and save 
the moisture we often lose in dry windy 
springs from unmulched fields. 

Large yields of potatoes depend upon 
having good moisture conditions, plenty 
of plant food, and then the growing of a 
large number of productive plants upon 
each acre. 

Loss of stands are a serious loss_ in 
crop. The past season I dug over 800 
hills by hand on either sides of skips. 
weighed them, and found that for all 
sorts of varieties and conditions, the hills 
on each side of skips make up in total 
only the weights of one-half of one hill, 
so that loss of stand where there are many 
large skips may mean nearly equal loss 
in yield. It may pay to replant skips 
with a hand planter. 

Machine planters with evenly cut seed 
should do 95 per cent of perfect work. 
Sound seed should not fail to bring more 
than 5 per cent out of the 95, and 90 
plants are quite attainable with us for 
every 100 hill spaces. We find 75 or 75 
to be average stands. however. in most 
fields. 

Where the moisture factor cannot be 
controlled, it is well for a farm family 
to plant early, medium and late varieties, 
to be sure to have one sort secure good 
moisture conditions. . 

Early potatoes , other things being 
equal, cannot produce the yields possible 
from late sorts. because early potatoes 
without exception are smaller, shallower- 
growing, narrower-rooting plants, and 
cannot so fully utilize the available food. 
The largest yields possible for early sorts 
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Saizer’s French 
Bean Coffee 


(SOJA HISPIDA) 

A wholesome drink! The healthiest 
ever; you can grow it in your own gar- 
den on a small patch 10 feet by 10, pro- 
ducing 60 lbs. or more. Ripens in Wis- 
consin in 90 days. Used in great quan- 
tities in France, Germany and all over 
Europe. 

Send 15 cents in stamps and we will 
mail you a package giving full culture 
directions, as also our Mammoth seed 
catalog free; or send 81 cents and get, 
in addition to above, 10,000 kernelagun- 
surpassa ble vegetable and flowerseeds— 
enough for bushels of luscious.different 
vegetables and brilliant flowers. 











JOHN A. SALZER SEED COMPANY 
111 South Sth St. La Crosse Wis. 

















Our success with the Mangus Tomato 
last year guarantees a big demand this 
season. If you did not grow the big, 
red, meaty Mangus last year, do not 
faii to get this superior variety this 
season. Order your seeds now to get 
those early plants. Our illustrated 
1911 complete catalog of Farm, Garden 
| Flower seeds, with Poultry Guide 
ree. 


Guthrie-Lorenz Co., 
441 7th St.,Des Moines,lowa 
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I do not run a nursery—or seed business. 
I devote all my time to Strawberry 
Plants. I personally superintend my 
farm, Every plant guaranteed ‘true to 
name.” Plants grownin Natural Straw- 
berry Climate; ‘soil right, too. Strong 
root-d, prolific bearers. Prices right. Get 
my 1911 Catalog. Write to-day.—NOW. 


















W. W. THOMAS, The Strawberry Plant Man 142 Main St., Anna, Il 


16 ROSES “wsistss* $1 


We want to prove to you that here are 
“the Best Roses in America,” sold on 
their own roots, direct from America’s 
foremost propagators ))ifferentspecies, 
in a variety of beautiful colors—a very 
riot of gorgeous loveliness. Sent post 
id on receipt of price. 1911 Floral 
Gulde FREE. 
THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
Rose Specialists. 50 Years’ Experience 
Box 136-D West Grove, Pa. 


DIG POTATOES 
with a FARQUHAR DIGGER 











The Potato Digger that means added profits of 
fully 15cents a bushel. Different sizes of Diggers 
for large and small growers. Gets potatoes outof 
the ground clean and whole. Works in any soil. Send for catalogue. 


A. B. FARQUHAR ©W., Ltd. Box 228York, Pa. 


ASTERS — DAHLIAS — GLADIOLIOS 


Garden and Flowering Plants earlier and cheaper 
than you can possibly raise them yourself. Get our 
list of Vegetable and Flowering plants. 

National Co-Operative Show Gardens, 
Box 1010, Spencer, Ind. U.S. A. 


$25,000 made from one half 

acre. Easily grown 

throughout the U. 8. and 

Canada. Room in your garden to grow thousands of 
dollars’ worth. Roots and seeds for sale. Send 4c for 
postage and get our booklet No. 1 telling all about it 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO 
GINSEN Thousands of dollars made 
every year by people that 

grow GINSENG. For sixty cents we will send book 
telling how to grow and make the largest profits, 


and will send you free ten tested seeds. 
Central Nursery Go., Box 25, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


“Gil ings in 
Bees on the Farm 2.0? er ffare’ 
will help you get more pleasure and more pro- 
fit from Bee keeping. 6 months trial subscrip- 

















tion 25c. Book on Bees and Catalog of Supplies 
sent free. THE A. ROOT COMPANY, Box 42, Medina, Ohio 
It to k Bees right and 
pays eep Bee _— 
for large FRED illustrated catalog 
No. D. of Bee supplies and FREE 
samples of Bee veiling and Comb 

Years Experience. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Dlinois. 
plants for $2.00 a rare Bargain. Send for de- 


raise your own honey. Send 
Foundation with Free advice to beginners. Forty 
scriptive circular. West Side Nursery, B 2 Postville, lows 
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nest be secured by close planting in the 


i 


row, and the use of special cultivators 
and narrow-tread, small-footed horses or 
mules in rows planted close together. 

Seed pieces weighting two ounces or 
two and one-half ounces will give the best 
results, and whole seed of the latter size, 
and from a good crop of even size would 
be the surest to use In a contest. . 

Deep rooting. late sorts. like the Rural 
or its seedlings Carmen III and Sir 
Walter Raleigh are the best to plant close 
among late sorts because they make the 
best use of all the soil available. We 
would advise the use of these varieties. 
where a big yield is sought on rich land, 
well cared for, and in prime condition. 
Dry rot and its resulting poor stand is a 
fault of these sorts. Well stored whole 
seed will go far to eliminate this objec- 
tion however. 

NoTe.—Desiring to know what the best 
hooks or bulletins were on potato grow- 
ing so that the boys of the potato grow- 
test could get reliable information, I 
asked Mr. Fitch for advice, and he says: 
“In regard to what books will be of use 
to your boys in growing potatoes, there is 
only one manual in this country to be 
recommended, and that is The Potato, 


through Successful Farming for 75 cents). 
So far as I know none of the stations, 
and no grower in the Mississippi Valley 
has written a manual on potato growing. 
Here we are working under a_ special 
state appropriation, which enables us to 
use money for this purpose, and we have 

just now gotten out a finely illustrated 
80-page treatise on growing potatoes in 
Colorado. Your boys can get ‘this, and 
call for a similar work from one of your 

nearby Experiment Stations. Conditions 
vary so much that no country-wide use- 
fulness can compare with local usefulness 
in such a guide. Let the boys ask for 


Colorado Bulletin No. 175. which will 
soon be ready. Experiment Sta- 
tion, Ft. Collins.” I urge potato 


growers everywhere to get as much in- 
formation on this important crop as pos- 
sible. See if your Experiment Stations 
have made any investigations for your 





local conditions.—ditor. 
oe 3? & 


by Samuel Fraser (you can get this book | 
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Congo on Armour’s Fertilizer Works, Buena Vista, Va, 





Guaranteed Till 1921 | 


but if you lay a Congo 2-Ply 
Roof to-day it will be still in 
good condition then. 


T'e year 1921 is a long way off, 


We don’t merely say that Congo 
will last ten years; we guarantee it, 


Our guarantee is not a mere for- 
mal ‘‘We-say-so’’; it is a genuine 
Surety Bond issued by the National 
Surety Company of New York. 


Congoleum 





unusually durable. 
mailed free on request. 


We can’t do more than that to 
assure you that Congo really will 
last ten years. 


years of protection. 


Congo is easy to lay. Nails, 
cement and rust proof galvanized 


} 
When you buy Congo you buy 10 
iron caps free in center of each roll. 


Sample, Booklet and copy of 10 
year Guarantee Bond on request. 





We should like to send every reader of this paper a 
sample of Congoleum for Flooring and Wainscoting. It 
is fitted for use in homes, stores and offices. 
fect imitation of light and golden oak. 


It is a per- 
Its surface has a high polish. It is 


The price is very low. Samples and further details 


UNITED ROOFING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
L Philadelphia Chicago Kansas City San Francisco | 











For the Hired Hands. 


A person who will not work unless he 
is watched will usually earn his pay 
only with difficulty even if he is watched. 

The man. who works only for the sti- 
pend he may draw at the end of the 
week wid wake up some day to find that 
his employer has found a man for his 
nlace who works not only for the stipend 
but for the joy and satisfaction that he 
obtains from the work itself. 

A bank teller in a big Chicago bank 
has pinned the following motto on the 
side of his “cage” where he can see it 
every little while: “Get your pleasure 
out of your work or you will never know 
what pleasure is.” 

Do a little more rather than a little 
less than is necessary. You like to deal 
with a man who gives a heaping measure. 
If a man is paying you for your time 
give him a heaping measure of it—a little 
more than he pays for. 

If the employer of many “hands” could 
only trap-nest them as the poultry expert 
does his fowls, how many of them would 
be cleaned out as representing only a 
burden upon the business. 

“Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily.”— 
Orin Edson Orooker. 
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If one of you farmers had engaged to 

ul our March issue tv the post office 
you would have needed a basket hay 
rack and would have had to haul a ton 
each load and would have made 140 
trips. Some job, eh? 


* ¢ 


Successfal Farming is a good farm pa- 
sg and no farmer should be without it 
n his home. I like it very much and 
speak well of it to my friends.—Harry 
Bobbs, Oambria, Pa. 














poses. 


affect it. 


Some of our 
















and create the perfect Seed Bed in one 
pperation. Can be attached to 
any wheel plow. Savesall the 
labor of harrowing and locks 
inthe moisture for the plant. 


of Agriculture. 
*t be fooled by cheap and 
Write 


SAND VETCH (iitrosa 


A WONDERFUL SOIL IMPROVER 


See Article on Vetch Elsewhere in This Paper 
by Mr. W. H. Smith. We Have Supplied Him 
With Seed for Several Years 


Sand Vetch is a very valuable forage-plant and is rapidly 
becoming extremely popular as year after year farmers are 
learning more of its true value, 
hardiness, is highly valuable in the North as a Winter cover 
crop to prevent leaching, and for forage and fertilizing pur- 
It does well on nearly all soils and is especially re- 
commended for poor land, where it thrives and improves the 
soil wonderfully as it is very rich in nitrogen. 
green all Winte 
as for fertilizing. 
value for feeding purposes. 
It is eagerly eaten by all kinds of stock. 


It Will Thrive on Almost Any Soil 


barren for grain or other crops, sow Vetch merely for pastur- 
ing, and at the same time it is improving the soil. 
requires from 60 to 95 lbs. of seed. 

Prices: 25 lbs. or over at 13c per Ib. 100 lbs. or more at $12.00 
ae per 100). 
making seed very scarce. 


S. M. ISBELL & Co., Seedsmen 
JACKSON, Box 3651, 









It is noted for its extreme 


It remains 
r and is valuable for early pasturing as well 
It is extremely early and has enormous 
Drought, heat and cold do not 


customers who have poor land which is too 


An acre 


Order early. The enormous demand is 
Beware low priced stock. 


MICHIGAN 





Extra Fine Post Cards Free 


Send 2 cents for five samp!es of our very best 14 
and Silk Finish Friendship, Flower A~ y Motto 
Post Cards, beautiful colors and loveliest designs, 
Art Post Card Club,873 Jackson St. Topeka, Kan. 


«PATENTS START 





ZTAL Lae PATENT SECURED OK 
FEE RETURNED 
Start right. Free Book—How to obtain, finance 
and promote patents. Send sketch, free search. 
FARNHAM & SUES, Pat. Attys., Ad. 21, Washington,>.C 


ABSOLUTELY FREE--fo 2 Gum? One ot best rant, Chew: 
Warasinen $e sey REE nnn won Ho same 
Western Factories Co., 412 Youngerman Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
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Filehing From the Producer. 
Continued from page 18 

entire crop is out cf the hands of the 
grower. ‘Lue professional knows full well 
that the keynote of his success is in hon- 
est grading and packing, in careful hand- 
ling and in skillful diverting, so that the 
crop shall be distributed to many mar- 
kets that are in need of it instead of 
being forced upon.a few markets which 
ure overstccked. It is true that this 
new middleman undoubtedly has his op- 
portunities and his temptations to make 
his peace with the unscrupulous commis- 
sion man and thus betray the grower— 
but the fact remains that he naturally 
stands closer to the grower than to the 
commission man and that it must always 
be plain to him that in the long run his 
bread is buttered on the growers’ side. 
In short, he can hope for no permanent 
success unless he makes good with the 
grower. ‘lo do this it is often necessary 
for him to take a position of seeming an- 
tagonism to the grower. And the more 
conscientious and able in his profession 
he may happen to be the more likely is 
he to find himself in that position. 

When the grower finds this new “hired 
man” putting into the Number Two grade 
the peaches, the pine apples, the apples, 
which he has been accustomed to sell 
as Number Ones, there is a first chance 
that the grower will put in a strenuous 


protest; but the professional distributer 
who knows his business and hews to a 
straight line will tell the protesting 


grower to keep his hands off and that if 
the final results do nct suit him he is, 
of course, free to handle his own stuff the 


next year. 
There is no denying that there have 
been instances—several of them—whiere 


this new servant of the grower has failed 





to give satisfaction and has been the 
subject of suspicion; but there can be} 


no doubt whatever that the coming of the 


professional packer and distributer is | 
ove of the best things that has ever 
happened to the grower. Why? Because 


the apostle of standardization 


he is 


which is only another name for honesty, | 


efficiency and uniformity in grading and 
packing. There is another consideration : 
one of the biggest grewers of peaches in 
the country puts it this way: 
EACH MAN A SPECIALIST. 
“Tf I can make every block of bearing 


peach trees in my orchard produce a 
good crop of good fruit, I’ve done all 


that any one man ought to be expected 
to do or ought to expect himself to do. 
It’s a man’s job to do that, and when 
he does it he is entitled to consider him- 
self an expert, considerable o7 a profes- 
sional; he'd better leave the packing, the 
grading and the diverting or distributing 
to a professional in that line. The two 
jobs are not identical; they are tem- 
peramentally dissimilar. They require 
two different kinds of gifts. One is a 
gift for making things grow, the other 
is business, pure and simple; and a very 
technical, complex and strenuous kind of 
business at that. Consequently, I'm con- 
tent and glad to call in a_ professional 
when it comes to handling the crop after 
I've grown it. I find that it pays every 
time. The professional packer and dis- 
tributer is the mest profitable middleman 
in the whole field. He is reducing pack- 
ing and placing to a system and that 
means that he is putting it on an honest 
basis for everybody concerned.” 
CATCHING THE RASCALS, 

A big problem which most producers 
have to face is that cf getting action on 
the commission man who, as they see it, 
is trying to defraud them or force upon 
them an unjust settlement. “Tlow can 
we push such a claim with a fair chance 
of success when the amount involved is 
too small to pay our expenses to the mar- 
ket, or to pay a lawyer—and especially 
when a trip to the market would have to 
be made at our very busiest time?’ This 
question is as frequnt as it is hard to 
answer. But there is an answer which 
will apply fairly to most cases. One of 
the prime purposes for which the Na- 
tional League of Commission Merchants 
was organized is that of helping the 
grower to get instant satisfaction in 
cases of this kind. This league is made 





up of the better and more progressive 
element and the one that is anxious to 
fumigate “The Street” until the smell 
of scandal has been destroyed. 

If I were a grower and felt that a 
house to which I had sent goods was 
trying to “do” me I would at once wire 


the secretary of the league in that city, | 


giving him the vital facts of the case 
and asking him to take action. This is 
repeatedly dove by growers and shippers 
who are familiar with the league. 

I believe that the results of such ap- 
peals are generally satisfactory; that 
quick action is taken and that substan- 
tial justice, as a rule, is the result. 

Another way is to make the same ap- 
peal to a reputable produce or agricul- 
tural paper having its representative reg- 
ularly in that market. This is often 
very effective. The first loyalty of such 
papers is to the grower and shipper and 
it is there’ore reasonable to expect that 
these journals will not lean unduly to the 


side of the commission merchant. Hun- 
dreds of growers have had their com- 
plaints carefully investigated in this 


manner, and thousands of dollars have 
been recovered to growers through this 
agency. It is, of course, true that most 
of the advertising in the produce jour- 
nals is, perhaps, secured from commis- 
sion houses—at least a large portion of 
it is, but this should not by any means 
convict them of partiality, because their 
subscribers practically all belong to the 
ranks of the shippers. Again, I have 
never found any reason to believe that 
journals of this kird do not do the in- 
vestigating in an unprejudiced and con- 
scientious manner when appealed to by 


ithe grower. 


There is still another agency through 
which the grower may protect bis in- 
terests in where he feels that his 
commission trying to defraud 
him. There is at least one high-class 
reporting agency—perhaps more—which 
makes a business of adjusting all sorts 
of claims and of reporting upon the busi- 
ness methods of commission men in all 
of the important markets cf the country. 
Its service would seem to be effective 
and satisfactory, as it has grown to large 
propertions from a small beginning and 
bears a good general reputation. 

Then, too, many of the larger organ- 
izations of growers maintain their own 
representatives in the principal markets. 


Cases 
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Lightning Protection. 

Every summer we tell you something 
about the destructive power of lightning, 
and we urge you to protect your build- 
ings with lightning rods and your homes 
from a destructive bolt over the telephcne 
wire by means of lightning arresters. It 
is none too early to be thinking about this 
thing. 

While, as a rule, the early thunder 
storms are not as destructive as those in 
midsummer, yet an insurance company 
told me that they have had to pay losses 
every month in the year for lightning 
damages, and, after reading an article in 
the press the other day to the effect that 
a farmer’s barn went up in smoke after 
a bolt of lightning in the month of Feb- 
ruary, it brings to mind the necessity of 
once more, this early in the season, urg- 
ing our readers to protect themselves, 
their homes and their steck from this ter- 
rible agent of destruction. The Missouri 
state capitol was struck in mid-winter 
and greatly damaged. 


You can ground your. fence wires 
mighty easy just as the frost goes out 
because the posts will then be loose 
enough so you can punch a red down 


into the soil beside the posts. Do this 
every few rods and staple every fence 
wire to the wire you have twisted on to 
this ground rod. Then when a bolt 
strikes the fence it will be carried safely 
into the ground and not travel long dis- 
tances and kill your stock, which are 
sure to be up against the fence, driven 
there by the storm. 

Never talk through the telephone dur- 
ing a lightning storm. Protect your in- 
strument and your home with a lightning 
arrester. 


BEAR RIVER<m, 
VALLEY 


IDAHO LANDS 


Rich, productive. deeded land on railroad 
excellent markets, schools. free range. low 
prices. Unequa!lled opportunity for home- 
builder or investor. Descriptive bulletin 
giving full particulars. Write at once to 


Bear River Valley Land Company 
B Street Montpelier, Idaho 



























Spraying Made Eas 


By Using 


STAHL’S 


Excelsior 
Spraying Outfits 


Jand Prepared Mixtures 


: Save your trees, vines and plants 

= aww from the ravages of scale, fungi 
and worms by spraying, and thus insure an in. 
creased yield, oot farmer, gardener, fruit or 
flower grower should write at once for our free 
catalog, describing Excelsior Spraying Outfits, 
and containing much information on how to spray 
fruit and vegetable crops. 7) 


WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO., Box 87W , Quincy, Ill. 




















' WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


TY’ you sre honest and ambitious write me 

. Ne matter where you liveor what 
our occupetion, I will teach you the Real 
4 tate vusiness by mail; appoint you Special 
i Representative oi my Company in your town 
) start vou in a profitable business of your own, 
j and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportun for men without 
pital to b independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today, 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


M 182 Marden Bullding 
Washington, D. ©. 










BE. R. MARDEN 
President 











500 Acres $8000 
Cuts 300 Tons Hay 


This splendid big farm is within 100 miles of New York 
City, only three miles from depot. hasan elevation of 1000 
feet and completely surroundsa beautiful lake of 75 acres; 
uninterrupted view for miles; pastures 75 cows. cuts 90 
tons hay, 600 barrels applies in season 6000 cords wood, on 
main road, near neighborsand creamery .4 mile toschool 
9-room house, two 6-room houses, several large barns. 
maple shade; to close immediatly only 88000, part cash’ 
For full details of this and hundreds of other big. ricb’ 
well located, money-making farms, many with .) vextock 
machinery and tools included, inall the best farming dist, 
ricts of the East, see page 37 “Strout’s Farm Catalog %4."~ 
biggest and best farm catalog ever issued, gives reliab! _ 
information regarding climate soils, crops grown. mark 
ets, railroads, schools churches, etc. Just out. copy free. 
Station 3067, E. A. Strout, Old Colony Bidg., Dearborn & 
Van Buren Sts., Chicago. 


















Roots Mr") ‘The most delicately beautiful 
=} yof all flowers. Itisa perfectly 
9 ¢ AS hardy perennial, easily grown 
ex and produces an abundance of 

See GY lovely pure white, bell shaped 
®.@ flowers, which are deliciously 
fragrant, Have usually been quite 
expensive, but we have a large 
stock this year and offer 20 nice 
roots for 25 cts.; 100 for $1.00; 
1,000, $8.00; charges prepaid with 
lirections for growing. Large 
tn tulog of p'auts, seeds,etc., free. 


le 
IOWA SEED CO., De)! D 4DeEs MOINES, IA. 


15,000 ACRES IMPROVED 10WA’S GOLDEN 
CORN BELT $60 TO $90 PER ACRE 


Above land owned and controlled by me and for 
sale on easy terms with long time payments at 
low interest rates, h 

More land sold and more money made in Wort 
County Corn Land last year than in any other 
county in Iowa. 

Postal card with name and address will bring our 
complete illustrated 1911 catalog with full descrip 
tions, photos, prices. terms, etc 


Vv. Cc. GULLICKSON, NOKTHWOOD, IOWA 
Block's Germination Tested Sood Corn, Oats, Etc 


Gold Emblem Boone County White—higbest in yield best 


in quality, medium early, shelled.graded 82.25; crated. 
#2.50 bu, White Triumph Oats—highest yielding variety. 
ILL. 














75e bu. Big Four Oats, 65c bu. Catalog Free. 





F. L. BLOCK, Dept. B, SIDNEY, 
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Flowers for the Busy Housewife. 
With the coming of spring the house- 
wife’s thoughts turn to the flower gar- 
den, but with house-cleaning and numer- 
ous other duties to claim her time the 
flowers are apt to be neglected. Yet if 
we look at the matter rightly flowers are 
just as necessary in the scheme of life 
as potatoes or chickens, so when April 
showers have melted the last snow and 
the sun has warmed the soil, let’s take 
half a day off from other duties and 
make the home grounds more attractive 
by planting flower seeds, shrubs and 
yines. Wonders can be accomplished in 
a few short hours if one goes at it syste- 
matically, and once started the plants 
will thrive with little care. By a judi- 
cious selection of varieties it is possible 
to have a continuous succession of bloom 
from early spring until freezing weather. 
It is not necessary or desirable to plan 
anything elaborate, such as figure beds; 
the most charming effects are obtained 
by following the natural style wherev- 
er we may, and one who has little time 
to spare will find the hardy annuals 
most satisfactory. The low-growing sorts 
may be used in borders along the walk 
while the taller varieties are best planted 
in clumps or in solid masses along the 
sides of the house where they hide the 
foundation and obliterate harsh lines. 
Salvia used in this manner makes a gor- 
geous display throughout the summer, 
heautifying the surroundings wonderful- 
ly. 
“The dwarf varieties of nasturtiums 
make excellent border plants, as they are 
compact growers and bloom freely. The 
climbing sorts are exceedingly free bloom- 
ers if not planted on too rich soil and 
they are excellent for cut flowers. They 
grow rapidly with practically no care, 
which makes them very useful for cover- 
ing unsightly fences and other objects. As 
the plants have no tendrils twine must be 
provided for them to climb readily. Ten 

Weeks Stocks are among our most de- 
sirable hardy garden plants and deserve 
more general cultivation. Beginning to 
bloom early in the summer they bear long 
spikes of delicate double flowers of sev- 
eral colors, having a delicious fragrance 
and continuing to bloom until freezing 
weather. For early blooming the plants 
must be started in boxes indoors and 
transplanted when the soil has become 
warm. 

Pansies and verbenas, too, must be 

started early. Sow the seeds in shallow 
boxes filled with a mixture of sand and 
garden loam. Keep the soil moist but 
never excessively wet. When the young 
plants have developed two or three leaves 
transplant them to larger boxes where 
they will have ample room to make 
strong, stocky growth. Set them in their 
permanent beds about the first of May 
and in a few weeks they should begin to 
bloom. Verbenas are annuals but often 
seed dropped from the plant will come 
up the following spring and if protected 
from late frosts they make fine plants. 
_ While the annuals are indispensable 
in the home garden there also should be 
some perennials for permanent effects. 
There are many kinds to chose from but 
a few of the old fashioned favorites will 
give as much delight as any of the newer 
sorts. Hollyhocks and perennial poppies 
make a gorgeous display when planted in 
irregular masses. Larkspur, campanula, 
snapdragon and hardy perennial phlox 
are old favorites that should be found 
in every garden. Once started the only 
care they require is a little cultivation, 
cecasional fertilizing, and a mulch to 
protect them in winter. 

The flowers mentioned are only a few 
of those that may be easily grown by 
one whose time is limited. Dozens of 
others are equally desirable. Do not let 
lack of time rob you of the joy of hav- 
ing a flower garden this year. The hours 
io spend planting the seeds and caring 
pr hn flowers will be well repaid by the 
find — and renewed health you will 

n the work.—Delia A. Green. 
o > 


Don't neglect that renewal. You can’t 
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: Most heating 
ait systems simply heat the 
‘ _ air. It is not comfortable warmth 
—it saps your energy—makes you feel ¥ 

, _ dull, lazy, drowsy. If you want comfortable, 
, energizing, stimulating and truly healthful warmth in- 


stall a 
Jewel “ak” Furnace 


All sizes for homes, churches, stores. schools, etc. The Jewel 
system takes fresh air from the outside, heats to the proper tempera- 
ture and circulates it through the building. Requires less fuel—less 
attention—gives better and more healthful heat than any other 
system. Costs less to install and is worth more.. Is by long odds 
the best warm air furnace in the world. 


Let This Free Book Solve the ° to B 
Heating Question For You Barinin 


a It tells all—proves by scientific investigation that warm 
air heating is the most healthful and economical and the modern method. Tells why 
your choice should be a ‘‘Jewel’’ Warm Air Furnace. Describes its superior construc- 
tion in detail—gives new building plans, methods of installation, prices. Send for it. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 


Department S 
Largest Stobe Plant in the World 

































DETROIT CHICAGO 
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Davenport Barn at Lenoir, N. C., Roofed with NEPONSET Paroid 


Weather Insurance 





Rain or snow, if they find even a small crack in 
your roof, can do almost as much damage as a fire. 


NEPONSET 


Roofings 


For Different Types of Buildings 


give absolute protection against storm. They cannot leak— and 
they have proved it in every climate under every condition for a 
great many years. 

Write for Book of Plans for Farm and Poultry Buildings 


F.W. BIRD & SON, 28 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Mass. 
Established 1795. Originators of Complete Ready Roofings and Waterproof Building Papers 
NewYork, Washington, Chicago, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Hamilton, Ont., Winnipeg, Montreal, St. John 
Mitts: East Walpole, Mass.; Norwood, Mass.; Phillipsdale, R. 1.; Hamilton, Ont.; Pont Rouge, Quebec 





The advertisers in Successful Farming are worthy of your confidence. 
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Corn Lesson—tIn the last lesson you 
were urged to carefully select the best 
ears for seed, and test them to see that 
they would grow. There were two good 
corn articles in the March issue that 
should prove helpful to corn growers. I 
hope you boys read them. And that story 
about the Champion Corn Growers, I’m 
sure you read that. If those Southern 
boys can do so well, it ought to make 
you all hustle to see if you can come up 
equal to it. 

But after all, it isn’t the number of 
bushels one raises that makes him pros- 









™s ad oi " 
Si PUDDLE ABUL. 
KgROP BE? OO a 
GUTOR BEC es 
This Shows How the Planter Plate Would Handle 


Different Parts of the ear. Can't get Even Stand 
Unless You Grade the Seed. 





perous so much as the large yields at a 
very low price. Net profits come from 
low cost of production. That’s why we 
give you two contests—one for largest 
yields and one for largest yield at cheap- 
est cost of a bushel. cs 

Prepare your corn land well. If it 
was plowed last fall, then you have only 
to keep it disced or harrowed often 
enough to prevent evaporation of wa- 
ter and to start as many weeds to grew- 
ing as possible. You know you can kill 
a very young weed by just dragging a 
brush over the ground, but an _ older 
weed is much harder to kill. So by fre- 
quent harrowing or discing you can kill 
millions of weeds before you plant any 
corn, and the battle is half over. 

Before you plant corn be sure that you 
have graded it. You can readily see that 
if you want to drop three kernels to the 
hill the kernels must be of uniform size. 

Be sure and shell off the tip and butt 
kernels and do not plant them, because 
they are not of good even size or shape. 
The planter plate can't drop uneven sizes 





7 Thi AN 
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and give an even stand if you do not 
grade the seed. If you have no corn} 
grader. Then grade by hand. Shell each, 
ear separately and spread it out on the 
table. Have a sample of the size you in- 
tend to plant at hand to judge all seed 
by. Have three bags or pails marked 
Large, Medium, Small. Ears that have 
kernels larger than your sample put in 
Large pail. Those too small put in Small 
pail. Grade not only for size, but for 
shape. Ilave them as uniform in shape 
and size as possible and you will be sure 
to get an even stand. 

If you are working for cheapest pro- 
duction then you better do as much by 
machinery and horse power as possible. 
Keep track of your time after you begin 
field operations. We will not count the 
time you spend on your seed corn in 
grading, testing., etc., because some of you 
may have dene that before we started the 
contest. But you must keep book ac- 
count of the hours you put in planting 
and cultivating and all that goes to make 
and harvest the crop. Keep track of the 
hours you put in plowing, harrowing, and 
everything a team does. 

I believe it is best to reckon each hour | 
put in at a fixed value for all the boys. | 
The cost of labor may vary in different 
sections. But we must have a record of 
the price or value of the fertilizer used, 
even if only barnyard manure. Keep track 
of the number of loads of manure and the 
time it takes to apply it. 

Potato Lesson.—If you read Mr. 
Fitch’s potato article in March issue 
you have no doubt settled on the kind 
to plant. I hope that you will use the 
same care in preparing the land for po- 
tatoes that the corn boys do for their 
corn. Keep the ground mellow until 
planting time. Don't let a rain pack it 
down and the sun bake it. Use the disc 
or harrow after every rain to make a dust 
mulch. 

Before planting soak the potatoes in a 
solution of corrosive sublimate, one ounce 
to 15 gallens water, 1% hours, or for- 
malin, to prevent scab (soak 2 hours in 
8 ounces formalin in 15 gallons water). 
You better get a sprayer so you can 
combat fungus diseases and bugs later 
on. Get it now so as to be ready. A 
knapsack sprayer is gocd enough for two 





acres if your father has no big machine. 





This Shows Graded (at top) Gull (at bottom) and Ungraded Seed at Right. You Can't d of 
P by Plan Get Even Stand o 


ting Anything but Graded Sced. 











Use a HERCULES 


All-Steel Triple-Power 
Stump Puller on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Clear up your stumpy fields at our risk now 
with a famous Hercules on days’ Free Trial. 
Test it on your place at our risk. Pulls stumps 
out, roots and all. 400% stronger than any 
other puller made. Triple power attachment 
means one-thi.d greater pull. The only stump 
os guaranteed for 3 years. Only one with 

ouble Safety Ratchets. Only one with all 
bearings and working parts turned, finished 
and machined, reducing friction, increasing 
power, making , it extremely light-running, 
Hitch on to any stump 







400% and the 

Power Stump is Bound 
to Come 
annem 


hedgerows, 
etc. Lon't risk 
dangerous 
and costl 
dynamite. It 
only shatters 
stump and leaves 
roots in ground 
Arar Save big money 

by getting our 
FREE BOO and free trial offer. Also 
special proporition to 
first buyers where we have no agents. Writeusa 
postal card today. Address 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 
120 17th Street, Centerville, lowa 


Don’t Buy Nitrates 


Fertilize With 


FARMOGERM 


High-Bred 
Nitrogen- 
Gathering 

Bacteria 

















Why buy expensive 
nitrate fertilizers when 
you can save most of the 
money and all of the time and 
Work of spreading, and get much 
better results? Put the 
bacteria in your soil that 
will draw nitrogen from 
the air and convert it into 
all the nitrates the crop can 
use and store still more { 
soil for future crops of 
any kind. Farmogerm 
contains theright bac- 
teria in the right con- 
dition. That's why it 
will produce a bumper 
crop of any legume, 
Price, $2.00 an Acre, 
Garden Size, 50c. 
Ready for use. Just 
mix with water, mois- 
ten seed or spray. Bac- 
teria guaranteed to be 
right. Put up for use 
with Alfalfa, Peas, 
Beans, all garden and 
field varieties, all the 
Clovers, Vetch, Sweet 
Peas and all legumes. 
Gives better results than nitrate 
of soda at fraction of cost and labor. 
LET US PROVE IT. 





rde 
it on. r lette: 
rts from high authorities. All in this book. 


Earp-Thomas Farmogerm Co, Blogm*eld, 
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‘EVERGREENS-: 
We Have Over Fifty Million Eve ns 
Allhardy,tested, nursery grown stock. esuip 
toall parts of the world. Largeas wellassmall 
trees supplied, $4.50 and up per thousand. Our 
prices are lowest of all. Quality the highest. 


Hill’s Trees Grow 
beeause they are hardy and have good roots 
You can have a beautiful windbreak, hedge, 
sheiterbelt or screen with the hardiest of evcr- 
greensata very low cost. Our beautifulcatalog, 
illustrated in colors, isa mine of information on 
evergreens, shade, ornamental! and fruit trees, 
shrubs, roses and vines. Don’t aay until you 
t free catalog and sheet describing 50 won- 
erful bargain lots. Send for them today. 
D. Hill Nursery Company, Box 258, Dundee, Illinois 
Evergreen Specialists 





Read the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming 
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Every potato grower needs a spraying 
machine. 

Read what Mr. Fitch says about potato 
growiD He knows. 

In the March issue on page 83 was a 
list of potato bulletins you potato boys 
ought to have. Write for them at the re- 
spective stations where printed. Cost 
you nothing. 

The Prizes.—So far we’ve only offered 
a first prize in each class—a bicycle for 
largest yield of corn or pctatoes, and a 
gold watch for largest yield at cheapest 
cost of production. Now I realize that I 
forgot to encourage the boys who almost 
got there, sa for second prize in each 
class we will give a $11 set of Keen Kut- 
ter tools, and for third prize a leather 


g 
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Peachblow potatoes grown in Col. by irrigation. 
Uniform, shallow eyes, 20 per cent. starch. Yield 
about 400 bu. to the acre. These beauties, will be 
wrapped in tissue paper like oranges, and sold to 
fancy trade in cartons. 


Send for entry blank, boys. 
You can’t 


suit case. 
Get in these contests at once. 
enter any later. 


2, 
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Sweet Potato Hot-Bed. 

The season for making a hot-ved is 
between April Ist and 15th, and it is 
best accomplished as follows: 

For a bed that will hold one-fourth 
bushel of potatoes, dig a trench about 
four feet long and three feet wide, 
eighteen inches deep. Surround this by 
boards one foot wide. Fill the trench 
almost to the surface of the ground with 
rich, dry manure, that from the horse 
stables being best. Moisten the bed with 
water, and pack well. Now fill in six 
inches of good rich dirt, and cover with 
a blanket or old piece of carpet, to re- 
tain the heat. 

Examine the bed next day, and if 
warmth can be felt all over it place the 
Sweet potatoes on the surface, and cover 
with about two inches of dirt. 

Rain should not be allowed to fall on 
the bed till the plants are growing well, 
and then care should be taken lest too 
much fall on them. 

Give plenty of sunshine, and water the 
plants once a day, transplanting as soon 
as they are large enough.—MM. Albertus 
Covedell, Worth Co., Mo. 


& 
Onion Growing. 


I have grown acres of set onions, but 
the onion sets are grown from seed the 
previous year especially for that pur- 
pose. The onions so grown will bottom 
off and can be sold by the bushel or bar- 
tel, if so desired, but are of a much 
stronger nature and not so perfect in 
shape as those grown directly from seed. 
I have always sold the set onions in the 
green state by the bunch in June. 

Onion growing is a much greater 
study than most farmers think. Some 
experienced farmers have made failure 
after failure of onion growing, while 
others with four or five acres of the right 
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An Ideal Farm Pump 


It will save time and labor every day and 
make it possible to have running water in house, 


barn, stable or yard. 
PYRAMID 


Goulds Pump 


will supply all the water you can use at little 
expense. Don’t waste your men’s time carrying 
water from the well for stock or household use. 
Do away with this drudgery—have running water 
wherever you need it and fire protection as well. 








The ‘‘ Pyramid” is the highest type of Power Pump for 
connection to gasoline engines or other forms of drive. It 
is made of the best materials ; every mechanical detail is 
perfect; solidly and strongly constructed to stand heavy 
pressure and give continuous service, 


Our Free Book 
** Water Supply for the Home’”’ 


tells all about this pump that every farmer needs. Tells about 
our many other pumps, including lift pumps and force pumps. 
single and double-acting pumps, hydraulic rams, etc. The most 
complete little book issued on the subject of pumps. 


The Goulds Mfg. Company, 97 W. Fall St., Seneca Falls, N. ¥. 














AGreat Invention, Made for?2, 3, 4,5 oré ‘wate - 
The HEIDER 4-horse Plow Evener works —; a 5 ». \ 
on gang, sulky or disc plow, one horse in furrow, Lhe — ? 
three on land. Works free, no side draft, al! horses pull equal. We make clevises Wh 
our Eveners to ali plows. HEIDE 3-horse Wagon Evener for wagon, “4aaes 
. 7 7 manure spreader, grain drill or an 
ee, other implement with pole. GO To YOUR DEAL- 
wey ER—if he can't supply you—don't accept any other. 
NX Write us Sor catalog and we will tent | you where to get them. We also spake 
' yagon Doubletrees, Singletrees akes, etc. Insist on getting 
VA Kit'S if you want the Lest in EVENERS, 
a HEIDER MFG. CO., 200 8 coals Street CARROLL, (OWA. 
Mine are true to name. " 


C AT ALP SPECIOSA TREES Mitr Stsiter ‘eisai 



























about the 150 acres I am growing for telephone 
poles. H.C. ROGERS, Box 143, Mechanicsburg, 0. 
THE MEN WHO ADVERTISE 
in Successful Farming are experts in their business. It will pay 
you to consult them about your needs in their line. Tell them you 
are writing them because you saw their advertisement in Success- 





kind of soil have grown rich in a short 
“me.—D. A. Coleman. 





ful Farming, where all ads are guaranteed. 
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Edited By Mrs. F. H. Waters, Formerly Head of Domestic Science, 
Iowa State College 


Home Economics. 

Home economics means a study of the 
home—of its healthfulness, its sanita- 
tion, water supply and waste disposal. It 
means, likewise, a study of its warming 
aud ventilation. It teaches how to con- 
a convenient and well appearing 


struct 

house and how to decorate and furnish 
it It means a study of clothing—its 
cost. durability, healthfulness and ap 


pearance; in fact, it means everything 
material that goes to make up a happy 
home. 

You may ask, Is it necessary to teach 
these things in the school room? Why not 
teach them at home? Listen: In (ie 
morning the child is busy getting ready 
for schocl: in the evening there are les- 
sons to learn, and after supper, bed. Thus 
during the formative years your child 
hasn't time to do much work at home. 
Again, at school he may have advantage 
of a teacher who has recently come in 


contact with the best ways of doing 
things. Besides, so many mothers can- 


not teach their children these things be- 
cause they themselves cannot do them. 

Many mothers cannot sew well, or cook 
well, and the children should be taught 
to do better than the mothers can. But 
if the mothers had the time and the 
knowledge for this teaching they would 
net succeed very well. They are not 
trained teachers; there are many inter- 
ruptions in the home; so many other 
things are doing, that progress is very un- 
satisfactory. 

Do you know, a vast number of young 
women in this country are growing up 
with a very inadequate training in the 
art and science of home making, and each 
year many of them are starting out in 
homes of their own with insufficient 
knowledge of how to make a home—un- 
able to help economize and to help lay 


up that competence which each couple 
has a right to expect. 
In this country of boundless plenty 


there should be no poor people—no home- 
less people. Each family should live un- 
der its own roof—a roof fer which it 
has paid or is paying. But alas many do 
not Do you know there has been less 
advance, generally, in the work of the 
home during the last fifty vears than in 
any otherkind of work? Is it not because 
no effort has been made to educate in this 
work? I am working for the day when 
every school in this land will have a prac- 
tical course in home training—Mre. F. H. 


Decent Dress. 


Not long since a well-to-do-farmer in 
Illinois applied for a divoree on the 
grounds that his wife refused to dress as 
well as he desired her to do, and that she 
paid no attention to prevailing styles, and 
was thus an object of ridicule rather than 
admiration. 

This is the first time that such a reason 
for divorce has come to our notice and, 
if it is a legitimate cause for severing the 
marriage tie, there are thousands of wives 
who are entitled to divorces, providing 
“what is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander.” 

We are not advocating separations or 
divorcees when we say this, but mention 
the fact “to paint a moral,” for it surely 
is altogether of too common occurrence 
that the husband cares little or nothing 
for his appearance and will go to town 
and elsewhere not “shaven and shorn” 


and in his working clothes, though these 
may be altogether disreputable. 

We don’t expect a farmer to dress like 
a dandy. but he should take time to at 
terd to his toilet sufficiently 
to his “women folks.” 


to do credit 
Ilow often you see 





a neatly dressed wife or daughter accom- 
panying husband or father who are fit in 
appearance for only the field or the barn- 
yard. What a difference a shave and a 
clean outfit would have inade in the man. 
Not only would he have inspired others 
with greater respect, but he would have 
had a feeling of greater self-confidence, 
and besides, his loved ones weuld have 
had cause for pride that he looked as 
well as other men they met. 

“God looketh not on the outwrrd ap- 
pearance but on the heart’ has te> often 
been quoted, and had we pcor nortals 
Ilis all-seeing eye perhaps the outward 
appearance would not count, but as we 
have not we are obliged to consider dress 
and manner as, partly at least, reflecting 
the character of the individual. ‘This be- 
ing true, why not make an effort to look 
as well as nature and our means will 
allow, remembering the words of Shake- 
speare, “Costly thy habit (dress) as thy 
purse can buy, for the apnarel oft pro- 
claims the man,” or the words of Old 
Gorgon Graham, “Appearances are deceit- 
ful, I know, but so long as they are, 
there’s nothing like having them deceive 
for us instead of against us.” In other 
wards, let our dress be decent and in 
keeping with our circumstances and the 
occasion, and let this apply to man as 


well as woman.—Mrs. D. C. Cornman, 
St. Louis Co., Mo. 
& ee % 


The Fears of Sensitive Children. 

A sensitive child is one of the most 
dificult problems with which a_ bysy 
mother has to wrestle. Happenings that 
would make little or no impression upon 
an ordinary child become thinks of bone 
and muscle to the one who sees a goblin 
in every shadow. 

A child should be educated out of such 
nonsense, reformers may assert, and with 
the best of logic to back up the assertion. 
It is time that education should teach 
self-control, they say, a most important 
factor towards the upbuilding of a self- 
possession that scorns an unwarrantable 
display of feeling. But, let me ask, can 
you change at will an Italian grayhound, 
one cf the most highly strung little ani- 
mals in the canine world, into a phleg- 
matic, unexcitable and at the same time 
undemonstrative mastiff that would 
scarcely show the quiver of e muscle if 
a stone were to fall upon his back in 
passing? You may educate both to obey 
and follow you, but their ways of doing 
so will be entirely different, even under 
the same wise teaching. 

I always feel like taking one of these 
intense little specimens of childhood into 
my arms and mothering it, from that in- 
herent impulse within the human breast 
called sympathy; and because that as a 
child these goblins were very real to me. 
For although I was told that my imagin- 
ings were foolish and unreasemable and 
that I must learn not to give way to 
them, still the quaking fear remained with 
me however bold a front I managed to 
assume, and no amount of scolding ever 
succeeded in dispossessing me of it. 

It is not weakness when a mother hclds 
her sobbing, quivering little one to her 
breast and with caresses and kisses prom. 
ises to remain with it-until slumber closes 
its frightened eyes. It is a weakness in 


the ‘mother’s nature, rather, when she 
turns from her pleading child with a 
fretful assurance that its fears are 


groundless, and that the little one must 
learn not to be afraid of the dark or peo- 
ple will call him silly. Small comfort. 
this, to the excited imagination and the 
quivering nerves that only love and svm- 
pathy can soothe. ; 








I was at a hotel recently where a child 
was sobbing her heart out because her 
mother had not come home as early as 
she had expected her. 

“Mother s-s-said she would be here at 
a r-r-reasonable t-t-time!” the child 
sobbed, burying her tear-stained face upon 
my shoulder. 


“But it is not late, Madge,” I com- 
forted. “It is only that the days are 
shortening. Half-past six is light ip 


summer, you know. Besides, Mrs. Ray- 
mond has not got home yet, and she went 
to the fair, too,” I assured the unhappy 
little one, kissing her flushed face. 

“Mrs. Raymond isn’t my m-m-mother!" 
sobbed the child with a world of feeling 
in her tone. 

At that moment the outer door opened 
and her mother entered. With an ec- 
static cry the child sprang forward and 
with twining arms and in a sobbing voice 
poured forth the story of her loneliness 
and dread lest something had happened, 
Suffering is just as real to this highly 
strung little creature as are the lonely 
periods in our own mature lives when 
hearts cry out to each other across a 
bridge of separation. 

What did this mother do? She impa- 
tiently unclasped the clinging arms from 
around her neck, walked to the mirror 
and smoothed her disarranged laces, ex- 
claiming the while: “When will you ever 
learn to overcome these foolish and un- 
reasonable outbursts, Madge? One would 
think that I had been brought home to 
you dead, instead of being only an hour 
late!” 

“Only an hour! but a lifetime of an- 
guish to your sensitive little one,” I 
mentally reiterated. And what comfort 
are you now giving the overwrought 
nerves and the love that is crying out to 
you? Only cold reproof and unapprecia- 
tion of caresses that some day you will 
miss and perhaps hunger for. 

I tell you, mothers, the art of entering 
into your child’s hopes and fears, joys 
and sorrows, while not entirely a lost 
art, is yet rapidly becoming one to the 
modern mother, whe, while striving to 
absorb wisdom rightly to guide the young 
life committed to her keeping, is often 
closing a fount of feeling in the little 
one that rightly guided and ministered to 
might some day prove a welcome oasis 
to your own thirsty, world-weary soul.— 
Helen M. Richardson. 
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A Day for Pots and Pans. 

Every one of us women who are keep- 
ing house know the need of a thorough 
cleaning of pots and pans. 

A good way among them is to fill each 
with cold water and a good handful of 
washing soda. Put them on the stove 
and let the water boil. If very dirty 
use good, strong soap; take from _ the 
stove and allow to cool. Use a brush 
and scrub thoroughly outside and inside. 
Empty the water and immerse in boiling 
water and dry thoroughly. 

Aluminum must be used and cleaned 
carefully. It needs only to be rubbed 
with common whiting, then washed with 
warm water and good soap. It will keep 
white and brilliant for years. But woe 
to the one who ever uses soda, for it will 
be ruined for geod. Tron, steel and tin 
must be rubbed with soap and sand. An 
occasional rubbing with water, mixed 
with whiting, helps to keep them bright. 
Remember the outsides as well as the in- 
sides. 

Clean zine pans 
with turpentine : 


with whiting mixed 
tin pans with whiting 
mixed with ammonia. These must all. 
after the rubbing, be washed with hot 
water and soap, scalded with clear hot 
water and well dried. Clean copper pans 
by rubbing them with salt and vinegar or 
lemon juice, rubbing thoroughly. . Then 
wash with warm water and soap, dry 
well by the fire and polish with news- 
papers. 

Last but not least come the frying 
pans and those that have been burned. 
Rub your frying pan with newspaper. 
then fill your pan with water and_ boil 


‘ with soda, then it must be scrubbed thor 
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It will give you a faint idea 
of the values this sale offers 
eached Musli 
15,000 pats lic quality). Per yard,7o 
Percale 
at manufacturer's prices. 12%4-cent value 
10K, POT YAIA....ceceverceccseseceecseees 74%C 


lack Taffeta Silk 
Full y Wide, ODLY.......:ssceccceee . 85c 


Gingham 
Solid weave, fine quality. 10 yds. for 490 


Poplin 
The kind retail stores sell for 25 cents. 


Our sale price, per yard.....+.. eocee °C 
Dotted Swiss 

Fine quality—price for 60 daysonly. Per 

JAE cccccovcsccccsseceesees secssccecccees 100 


Panama Cloth ‘ 
86-inch, all worsted Panama cloth, galy 


POT YAFd.....ccececececccccccccccesessees 38c | ki 


Famous Behrens’ Pongee Silk 
10 colors, only per yard...........se0. 380 


Venetian Spot Silk 
Exactly the same quality that regularly 
retails at 45 centsa yard. Our sale price 
BDF rccccccccccccccsece coccccccccccceccos MO 

Sheeting 
Unbleached, 68 in. wide, only per yd. 19¢ 
Bleached, 70 in. wide. Sale price, per 
PE rcccccccccoccccccccescccccecccccee e-2lo 


J ca Silk 
In 14 colors at half the regular price. 
Only, per yard......cccceccsceceesee +0250 


Striped Poplin 
Eleven colors. Regular 25-cent value. 
Our sale price only, per yard........42c 


Ladies’ Handkerchiefs 
Hemstitched extra fine cambric. This is 
a handkerchief that sells everywhere for 
10 cents apiece. Our sale price only, per 

ODER. occccccccccccccscccccoccccocccesses 79 
Ladies’ colored border hemstitched hand- 
kerchiefs, per dozen only .....+++0+++:280 


Table Linen 


eavy German Dice Damask, per yd. 390 
pol Oream All-Linen pte per 
penoqenenapenetncwnenccasesin 6008sene ic 
Bleached All-Linen Satin Damask, per 
yard...... eo0recee coccccocccoscoee coon BENE 
Table Cloths 
Hemmed German Table Cloths. 8i 
68x75 inches. Each.......++-++ss0s: e 
Bilyer Bleached Table Cloths. Size, 58x 
SENNOD. TERE. cccccagas cocnsoenns 
cached Pure Linen. Size, 70x70 inches. 
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Complete Hemetitched; 


ask Se 
Table Cloth and six Napkins. Cloth size 
62x80 inches. Napkins 17x17 inches. 
Pe acetevasdedesesassnete -82.98 
Pillow Shams 
Hemstitched and open work. Size 30x30 
inches, Only, per pair..........+.+e0- 60c 


Piano Scart 
Beautiful whi i Lace. Si 
Silt testes en. en ab 


Towels. 

70,000 pieces of good Bleached Linen 
Orash Toweling. Worth double our price. 
For this sale only, per yard............. 8c 
Fri Damask Towels. Unmatchable 
Value, 17x38 inches, only........++++++ 1S5c 
White Hemstitched Huckaback, 20x28 in. 
Hemmed Pure Linen Huckaback, 30x40 
PE thdciniciisniabasencnid’ 5 

Fine Satin Damask Towel, hemstite ~4 
Handsome flowered designs, 21x41 incees. 
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Comforters 
12 carloads of big values bought ally 
for thissale. Prices run from $1,18 to 


Send for 112 Page Bargain 


pa +} f — Li st You can’t come to our big city stores so we 





Pillow Cases. Big bargain. Best quality have prepared for you a book that describes 
Pillow, a deed tochen caly.--190 «mee this big sale in detail. Every article is care- 
Embroideries fully illustrated, fully described and priced so low 


Emported and domestic. Six pages of big | that you will reckon your saving in dollars. This 
Sale Book. Get your copy today. book has been so painstakingly my every 
Very Pens. lies’ Neckwear ae illustration has been so carefully drawn, every 
maker at little more than the maker's | Statement so closely edited that you could not learn 
cost. porns _ more about the goods were you to actually visit our 
Splendid porgaine Oop cannot be pur stock rooms. Send for this book today. Your copy 
r . 
chased, at retail for loss than $1.00. | has just come from the press and is here waiting 
tone electra vseeeee440 | Your request, Even though you plan to purchase 
. Furniture . only afew articles for your home or wardrobe this 
SS toate 2 —4 pages from which you | spring, don’t let this prevent your securing the book. 
Kitchen to att.cat a saving of from one | You will without,a doubt find listed the very articles 
“Here are a few of the itema, that you | YOu want and in every case you will make a worth 


the better appreciate their valu i i 
mith meas sea Bea ss | while saving, 


airs and rockers, only - . ‘ 
Scsdeiinmadeiesienebnanesiinieanaia’ -69 | To sum it all upin asingle sentence. This is per- 
ote High ie de Box Seat Sait haps the most complete and the largest House 
peck nly each. c.c"288,48 | Furnishing and Women’s wearing apparel sale ever 
a or en es in| q p ou cannot gain the slightest idea o 

re aeecendrmatensenernre . he , 89,98 size or magnitude or of the values offered, however, 
genuine leather. Only = Poles 96 | until = see the ~ane ee out the coupon and mail it today. 

rary OF, OTLY. «oes cece euses e are our 

6 tt. NOTE— rices given taken from 

Mission Hall Clock. Height 8 ins | Bool Our City House has f 1 a book 

Quartered Oak Sewing Table | ing a line equally attractive, suited to their territory. 











ODLY oc ccccccccsccccccscccccccosoes eee 
GP ecccccccvnsevcoscecevecccecscess ++-86.93 
OBJ. rocccccccccccscccccccccccccoccce -- $1.99 
stack pana Bite Bed siggy ll This Coupon Brings this Big 
ep -__\.,.. we - 
with large cupboard, only........+. mane City Sale to Your Door. 
Large Porch Swing 
weathered ouk, with chains and hooks 
I $6. 
on Curtains and Rugs | MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Gentlemen: 
rtains and curtain material suited to 
every room in the house at prices that are Chicago and Kansas City 
expect to pay. Please send me a copy of the Book describing your 
3 Big Sewing Machine Bargains J Wearing Apparel.” pe 
——y big faluon ulted for dining fi NAME 


Mission Rocker ase es ee ee ee eee ee ee oe 
Kitchen Cabinet 
complete, Only.......cccccsccssscece $2.98 
just about half what you would ordinarily 
y 
Rellespmasinen 06.e wont colors. "March and April Sale of House Furnishings and Women’s 
Silverware, China, Kitchen- 














ware 
You have a wide range of choice in all B TOWN ee 
these. Prices are extraordinarily low for 
_ wot and Ranges 
oves 
for coal, wood, gas end kerosene. Every R. F. D. NO. STATE 
one a bargain offer. 
ashing Machines 
gndleundry supplies Afuilenicompleto =» ur New Catalogues just off the Press 
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Bed Spreads 
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oughly and rinsed with hot, boiling wa- 
ter and well dried before putting away. 
I usually set it by the stove several min- 
utes before 1 put it away. 

Always have a good supply of boiling 
water and soap, whiting, cold water, ete., 
and don’t forget the brushes and cloths. 
The brushes should be dipped in hot 
water with ammonia or washing soda. 
Then rinse in cold water and dry in open 


iir. Cloths should be kept sweet and 
clean by boiling in strong soap suds and 
washing soda, rinsed in ccld water and 


dried in the open air.—Celia Beeler. 
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Looking on the Bright Side. 

The old saying, “It takes all kinds of 
pedple to make the world,” may be true, 
still I've noticed for the most part people 
are divided in two distinct classes, opti- 
mists and pessimists. There are people 
whoxe lot in life is anything but pleasant, 
yet who count their few blessings with a 
joyous heart. One poor widow left with 
the support of several small children 
‘Yooks smilingly up from her washtub and 
‘says, “Tlow very fertunate I am to secure 
hail these washings and have the blessings 
of health to be able to do them!” What 
a contrast-is her more fortunate neigh- 
or who is querulous and cross because 
ithe rain deprived her of a day’s 

ting! 

To loon 
“ie essitate 
from it. 
the serious problems of life with a bright 
continually overeast with 
the trouble, real 
helped or bet- 


has 


on the bright side does not 
being giddy and frivolous; far 
tut one may just as well meet 
face as one 
vrloom. I've vet to see 
or imaginary, that was 
tered by worrying over it. 

Physicians tell us that worry 
more people every year than 
Some will say, “I just cannot help worry 
ing, it’s my nature to be so,” or “I'm so 
nervous I just can’t help worrying.” But 
I —— believe that if they would exert 
a little will power they could in time 
overcome “nature” and “nerves,” 

A lady of my acquaintance had a 
pleasant home and a devoted hus- 
band, who toiled incessantly to make life 
pleasant for this dissatisfied, discontented 
wife, but it was a thankless task. Sut 
when he was stricken and died suddenly 
she awoke to the blessings she failed to 
appreciate before, and now in her desolate 
home she misses the devotion of the man 


kills 


disease 


most 


whose life she made miserable by con- 
tinually finding fault and worrying over 
trifles. 

Death lately entered a home and 
claimed the enly child, a lovable little 
fellow of five. The father steadfastly 
refuses to see only the little mound on 


the hill. which has closed over his fondly 
cherished hopes, but the poor mother 
above it the beautiful flowers her 
darling loved and beyond the levely blue 
canopy of heaven, where her treasure is 
sately housed awaiting her coming. It is 
indeed sad and our hearts are heavy 
within us when Death visits our homes 
and takes a dearly loved one, but incon 
solable grief is unchristian, and as this is 
one thing that will inevitably come to 
each of us, is it not better to look for 
ward to the future meeting than to dwell 
too long on the sad and bitter parting? 
If being dark and gloomy helped condi- 
tions any there would yerhaps be an ex- 
cuse for being so, but as it only helps to 
make life miserable to others who unhap- 
pily are compelled to associate with thos 
inclined to be gloomy, it surely behooves 
us to be bright and happy to make and 
keep congenial friends. Remember it’s 
the same persons that see only the leaden 
skies of November or the dark, stormy 
days of March that fail to see the beauty 
of a perfect June day or the shower- 
kissed earth in April. Be alert then to 
escape forming the habit of being “glum”: 
he gay and care free and you will al- 
ways be welcomed with sincerity wher- 
éver you chance to go.—Mre. J. Hi. 
Reisacher, Montgomery Co., Til. 
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A Budget of Suggestions for the 
Housekeeper. 
Brooms are expensive these days. Hang 
them up by their handles and they will 
last longer. 
Put mush intended for frying in pound 


baking powder cans. When cold the 
mush ccomes out easily. Cut in rings, 
flour, fry brown and put on a plate in 


pyramid shape if you want an attractive 
dish for breakfast. 

Delicious meat loaf may be made from 
a beef’s heart. Cook the heart until 
tender, put through a meat chopper, and 
add some of the broth, two cups of 
cracker crumbs, and two eggs. Mix well, 
seascn and bake for an hour. 

When putting away boiled or roasted 
meat that is to be eaten cold wrap with 
a piece of cloth wet in salt water, and 
the meat will keep longer and stay moist 
after this treatment. 

Freshen a dusty carpet by going over 
it with a cloth wrung out of water, to 
which a little ammonia has heen added. 

Put gingham dresses in salt water an 
hour or mere before washing, then wash 
out without delay in warm suds of rain 


water, rinse in warm water, use thin 
starch, dry wrong side out, iron on wrong 
side, and they will look like new. A 


nice gingham dress is injured by putting 
soap directly upon it. 

To poach an egg so it will be of soft 
creamy consistency and easily digested, 
pour boiling water in a small vessel and 


drop egg in, then remove vessel to back 
of the range, where the water will stay 
hot but won't boil. Serve in a warm 
dish as soon as whites are firm. The 
fresher eggs are the _ better they are 


poached. 

Ifot water used aleng with gumption 
would save many a doctor's bill. For 
bruises and sprains there is nothing bet- 
ter than hot water—hot as can be en- 
dured applied by means of a cloth or 


immersion.—F'annie M. Wood. 
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Imitation Smyrna Rugs. 

Beautiful rugs, almost as soft and vel- 
vety as the real Smyrna, and with as fine 
a lustre, may be made from material al- 
ready on hand in many homes. 

These may be woven from discarded 
chenille curtains and table covers, by the 
same that old carpets are now 
transformed into rugs. The material is 
eut into strips, which are fringed on 
both sides, and woven with a soft warp, 
the method producing a blend of colors 
almost oriental in its softness. Weavers 
may be found in any large city who un- 
derstand this work, the expense of which 
is not to be compared to that of a new 
rug equaling it in beauty or durability. 

For every square yard of material 
needed you should allow one full-sized 
curtain, or its equivalent: a pair of cur- 
tains and one table cover making a good- 
sized rug of the usual dimensions. If 
you have not suitable colors for borders 
the weavers will supply material at slight 
additional cost. Fringe also will be added 
when so ordered, and heing woven into 
the rug, will not pull and drop out. These 
rugs are both serviceable and artistic.- 
Vaude BE. NS. Hymers. 
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Tucks in Wash Skirts. 

When making a tucked wash skirt, 
baste the tucks full length after the hem 
is made, and on the wrong side make a 
tiny seam along the edge of each tuck. 
There is then no difficulty whatever in 
ironing the tucks in place.—Alice M. Ash- 
tei 
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Best Way to Bone Collars. 

Since inventing this “best” way of bon- 
ing my own collars, I have seen a simi- 
lar idea put on the market, but T still 
go on doing it for myself, or for my 
friends, by way of saving money. It re- 
quires merely four or six pieces of nar- 
row tape. cut one inch longer than the 
depth of the collar, and turned up at 
the ends to make quarter-inch pockets, 


- ==] 
A Trained Brain 
Outpays Trained Hands 


What show has the farmer to-da farms 
with his hands and not his beaks te 
pre | demands deep thinking and D 
—and these demand an active, cultivated 











Nothing can train the brain, develop 
memory, give power to think, like the study of 
law. And no one branch of knowledge, outside 
of scientific agriculture, is of more Practica} 
money-saving value to the farmer than funda- 
mental businesslaw. It shows you your legal 
rights, keeps you out of lawsuits, saves dama, 
and makes you influential with your neighbors, 


We teach a Business 
Course which covers fan 
int a farmer needs to 
now, that is thorough, yet 
easily understood, that can 
be studied at home du 
spare hours, that costs very 
little, and that is endorsed 
by lawyersandlaw colleges, 
For 20 years we have tau 
business men to be betes 
money-makers. Let us doit 
foryou. Send TO-DAY forthe 
catalogue and “‘evidence,”’ 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF Law 
198 Masestic Burcome, Detrorr, Mice, 
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2% inch Brim. 
inch Telescope. 


ON RECEIPT 
OF PRICE 


‘s New York’s latest Spring 
Pw “made in following colors: 
Biack, Brown, Pearl and Light and 
Da« Nutria. Catalogue, showing 
colors and other snappy styles, mailed 
on request. Strictly union made from 
best imported fur. Usually sold for 
$2.50. All Goods Guaranteed. 


Miller Mercantile Co. 


338 Central Ave., Newark, N.J. 
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WHAT-YOU INVENT! 


Vour ideas May Bring You a Fortune 


& Write for Our FREE BOOK; gixes list of other neede™ 
inventions; tells how to p em. 
Wns Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
joc 






harge for report as to patentability; send sketch or 
Patents Advertised For Sale Free 


E ARN $75 to $150 


PER MON 
Short Hours, Pleasant Work. 





TH 
time, F 
od 
at home by mail in spare 
hours a week completes course 
Diploma gives. 
to one student i 
will represent our school. 
booklet, 


for 
LINCOLN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 631 Nasby Bidg., T 
like hun 


FISH BIT gry wolves 


Any season of the year if you use 
MAGIC FISH LUCK. BEST 
bait ever invented for all kinds of ye 
you like to catch a big string every time you e, rot 
ing write to me and get a box of this wondertl 40 
to help introduce it in your locaND Ga 
FISH CO., Dept ¢ 9, FRIEND, N 
——— 


For facts about Prize and 
PATENTS: 


Reward offers and Inved- 

tions that will bring from 
$5000 to Ten Million Dollars, and for books of In- 
tense Interest to Inventors, send 8c. postage to 
Pubs. Patent Sense, Dept. 73, Barrister Bldg. Washington, of. 


wanver.. FISH BITE 


Marvel Automatic Hooksland them every times 
Beat everybody catching fish. We offers ny 4 
and Sample Hooksfor helping tointroducethem. 


JAPANESE NOVELTY CO., Dept, 36, Clinton lows. 


PATENTS '00rotietes 


Inventors mailed free, 
BEELER & ROBB, 68-70 MeGIll Bldg., WASHINGTON, v, ¢. 


BOOKKEEPING 


IN TEN 
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Stitch these or overcast firmly at the 
sides and attach to top and bottom of 
the collar. Slip into the pockets so 
formed lengths of feather-bone, or cellu- 
joid, taking them out again whenever it 
oes to the laundry. The bomes never 
hurt the neck, and there is no ripping 
out and sewing in again for the busy 
woman to attend to every wash-day. Of 
course, the tape should be of the same 
color as the goods.—Mrs. A. B. Bryant. 
* * * > +. 
Rompers for the Wee Folks. 

In clothing the small folks, I find the 
rompers most adaptable to their needs 
and use them for every day wear from 
one to six-year-olds. During the sum- 
mer season I use 
linen. For winter, the ten-cents-a-yard 
blue denim, which washes well, is used. 
Sometimes I use brass buttons and col- 
ored braid to make them a bit gay. 

The little fellows are taught to make 
their wants known as soon as they can 
speak, and sometimes before. 

Knit shirts, flannelette drawers and 
waist with rompers keep them comfort- 
able during the coldest days—Mrs. D. 
B. P. 
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Washing With Naptha Soap. 

Naptha soap is a great help in making 
laundry work easy, especially if a woman 
is delicate and finds lifting clothes out 
of the boiler hard on her, for clothes 
washed with naptha need not be boiled. 
Dip each soiled article in tepid water and 
rub well with naptha soap, paying espe- 
cial attention to the parts most soiled. 
Let the clothes soak for half an hour, 
then rinse through two waters and one 
bluing water, starch and hang up. Do 
not rub naptha soap on colored clothes, 
but make a suds of it and wash the col- 
ored pieces through the suds.—Janet 
Thomas Van Osdel. 
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Easy House-Cleaning. 

Many country housewives find it im- 
possible to get help for the strenuous 
spring cleaning. 

I find that by doing a great deal of my 
cleaning just at the “breaking up” time, 
I get a lot of help from the men folks. 
They are not very busy just at that time, 
and willingly give me the benefit of their 
strength. . 

They remove old vegetables from the 
cellar, clean shelves and walls and floor, 
and whitewash everything thoroughly. 

_ They clear out the accumulation in the 
big woodhouse, and clean down the walls. 
‘ Together we go over the attic, reduc- 
ing it to order so that there is nothing 
left to do except scrubbing the floor. 

The unused chambers are completely 
cleaned. As I use rugs in all my rooms, 
they may be cleaned without coming in 
contact with the ground. 

I then clean kitchen and pantries, and 
have many little improvements made. 

If there is painting or papering to be 
done, this is also attended to. And last, 
[ wash all curtains, bed-spreads, quilts, 
and covers that generally come in the 
spring cleaning. 

On some warm day my husband cleans 
the porches. ‘ 

The remainder of the cleaning is left 
until the ground is dry, and the fires may 
safely be dispensed with, but I find it 
very easily accomplished alone.—Alice M. 
Ashton, 
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. Easter Bells. 

= the bells, the Easter bells, 

On ight of death has passed away. 
. he air the music swells, 
sus Christ is risen today. 


“2 and reign within my heart, 
Hiee J, Who dwelleth up on high, 
ghest glory is Thy part, 
raise Him earth and sea and sky. 


Prophet, Priest and King of Kings, 
‘ne Victor o’er Thy foes, 
song the angels sing, 

Hallelujah, Christ aah aa 






gingham, ducks and: 


Guard Lives and Property 
BEFORE the Storm! 


When destructive lightning crashes all around and danger threat- 
ens, don’t bein the “Wish-I-Had-Protected-Myself” Class—get protec- 
tion NOW, while there’s time to provide for safety !—and protect yourself \\ 
RIGHT! Tothe scrap heap with wireropelightningrods! Equip your buildings ¥ 
with Shinn extra-heavy pure copper cable three-strength lightning rods—solidly- 

backed by a $75,000.00 bond and also the famous Shinn good-as-a-gold-bond guarantee. Then ©& ¥ 
your buildings are lightning-proof—and INSURED! For the bond and guarantee insure \ 

you against loss from lightning to the extent of returning cost of rods, in case of damage. 


No other lightningrod manufacturer dares i 
and $6 000 en ng o8 monainote - to back his rod with the make-good guarantee 



















Shinn Heavy Pure Copper 
Cable Lightning Rods! 


farmers to equip with the Shinn Lightning 
Arrester. 


“Lightning and How to 
Control It"—F REE! 


W. ©. Shinn's own book, an encyclopedia 
on the! aws of lightning, is yours for the ask- 
ing. very farmer n 8 a copy of the book; 
ask the editor of this per—he'll tell you, 
Write for the book today. Go to the Shinn 
dealer in your vicinity—he'’s an expert on 
lightning protection—tell him to call on you : ff 
right away. Then with the rods up, you a 
SAFE FROM LIGHTNING! (3) 


W. C. SHINN 
369 N. 16th St. Lincoln, Neb. 


PROTECT LIVES AND BUILDINGS 
WITH THE ECONOMICAL ROD! 











For Shinn rods possess greatest ible eleo- 
trical carrying 5S power because of the special 
process in man —y—} the cable. They are 
three-cable strength and 99.8% pure gopper. 
proven by analysis by Universities of Minne- 
sota, lowa and Nebraska. Skilled men put them 
up for you—one of the most important features 
of owning Shinn HE COST I8 
INSIGNIFICANT! 


Telephones Safe 
During Worst Storms! 


cen lighting 
phone nin, 
, arrester, usted 
to the outer wall 
of your home, for- 
tifies you against 
4 danger when tele- 
Fhoning during 
he terrific crash- 
per tieh tains 
elephone ex- 
changes ad 











JTYLE 
BOOK 


FREE 


ery 
Should Hzve This Book 


ConTains the greatest Harness and Vehicle offers ever 
made; 178 pages of wonderful interest to Farmers; 251 
illustrations, many in colors; 138 styles of Carriages, 74 styles 
Harness. See our Wagon Leader of special construction, page 101, 
and special Harness Bargain, page 143. We sell direct from our 
tory, giving you genuine, absolutely guaranteed 


Bargains in Vehicles and Harness 


4 tand to reason that you can buy Vehicles, Harness and Sad- 
ates ‘odveutene from the makers than from second and third parties? 
Dealers, Agents and Mail Order Houses have to get their profits and selling 
expenses that come out of your pocket. No sense in your paving out this extra 

money, when an old, reliable Manufacturing Concern like urray’’ of Cincin- 
nati stands ready to ship direct from our factory. 


“ + “Highest Award” Buggies Direct From His yj 
Murray Factory—Four Weeks’ Road Trial—Sale #7 
Delivery Insured—Two Years’ Guarantee / 


‘o buying a “‘cat in a bag” from “Murray.” You select any 
webicie oe fite from our Big Style Book, we ship it on, and 
you take it out and give it a practical testonthe road around 
our place for 30 days. If you are not satisfied, wesimply won't 
trade, that’s all. No obligations on your part, no hard feel- 
Ifyou decide to buy, westand right behind you 
well known “Murray” Guarantee of Quality. 


We Want Our 1911 in the 
Home of Every Farmer in erica. 
The Wilber H. Murray M’f'g Co., 
Dept. 319 Cincinnati, O- 


tp .. cme with the 
A\e - me ire Dd 
<2 S — 
LAKES 
Page 63—Auto Seat Bussy— 
An unusual Buggy Bargain. Seatand 


general arrangement are exclusive. 6 
save you about $30 by gelling direct from factory, 














—Miss Z. I. Davis. 


We will sell you a high-grade, 
Machine for $1.00a month. We guarantee 
for Ten years. We ship direct from the facto 





I 


sell to stores and we have no agents. We can save you fully one-half, 


t the machine at once and use it while you are paying 
ae and it only costs you about 3 7 


BUYS THIS 
SEWING 
MACHINE. 
Gpop-heot, Gow HaeySoving 


. Wedo not 
for it 

















ute wor cents a day. We have may > 
FACTORY } special featuresin oor machine ) SAVE FULLY } 
: ort needles whic 
PRICES al don’t break easily. Ourshuttles ONE HALF 











hold half again as much  — 
thread as the old spring tension shuttle. We can’t tell all the 
in this advertisement, and we couldn’t afford to send yous 


want to write us today, saying: 
yehendass about your ‘ Tier Dont? Machine offer.” - 


rite Today. Address SHEFFIELD FG., CO., 


Dept. 65 





pointe 

ine on the 

smal! dollar a month plan unless we [ze big vase ——, en 
‘Please me ciroulars 


1421 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Our Pattern Department 


s ESSFUL FARMING will supply its readers with 
‘ect Sitting seam allowing pat’ 





ros from exclusive 

is designs—at the uniform price of ten cents each. 
For ladies upper garments give bust measure, for skirt 
and ander garments waist measure. For misses and 
children give aceand size. Ail patternsare guaranteed 
a perfect figure. 

















Our Spring and Summer 1911 Catal 


of 10 cents to cover the cost o 


It’s worth many times the price. 
CESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa. 


No, 4917T—Ladies’ tight-fitting corset cover, 7 sizes, 


32-44 inches. 
No, 4553—Boys* Russian suit, 3 sizes, 2-4-6 years. 
Ne. 4866—Ladies’ shirt waist, 6 sizes, 32-42 inches. 


inches. 
No, 3841—Misses’ xack apron, 3 sizes, 13-15-17 years. 


Me, 4593—Children'’s one-piece rompers, 3 sizes. 1-3-5 
years. 
Ne. 5191—Ladies’ skirt, having ten gores, 6 sizes, 22-32 


inches. 


No, 4132—Ladies’ one-piece kimono or dressing sack, 7 


sizes, 32-44 inches. 
No. & 
inches, 
No, 459T—Boyer’ suit, 4 sizes, 4-10 years. 
Ne, 4047T—Ladies’ shirt waist, 7 sizes, 32-44 inches. 


fe now realy 
for mailing and will be sent to any address upon receipt 
mailing. You should 
pot ever Jook this opportunity to see over 1,000 of the 
newest designe for | adies’. Misses and Children’s (loth- 
Address SUC- 


Ne. 5363—Ladies’ seven-gored skirt, 6 sizes, 22-52 


37i—Ladies’ waist, closed at back. 6 sizes, 32-42 
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No. 5086—Ladies’ shirt waist, 5 sizes, 32-40 inches. 

No. §336—<Girls’ box coat, cut In sizes 4-6-8-10-12 years, 
No, 497 1—C'hildren’s one-piece dress, 5sizes, 2-10 years. | 
No. 535 f—Ladics’ three-pieve skirt, 6 sizes, 22-32inches. | 


Embroidery Patterns 


We believe our readers will agree with us that we are 
showing a prettier line of patterns right along and we 
know that they are giving absolute satisfaction as we 
bave never bad a complaint from the thousands of our 
subscribers who have used them, This Summer and 
Spring, sees more embroidery on wearing apparel, linen 
and fancy articles, than ever before and for your 
approval this month we are submitting designs of shirt 
waists, towel-ends, alphabets, piliow-covers, etc.. which 
we hope will meet with your approval. Price l0ceach. 


No 10307—This unique design can be brought out in 
two ways the large dots can be padded and the lines 
outlined or feather-stitched very fine, or lace insertion 
could be used. The rest of the design can be worked in 
French embroidery. This Pattern will transfer 6 to 8 
times. 

No. 10387—Shirt Waist. To work this effectively pad 
the flowers and work in satin stitch, the leaves can be 
done in long and short, the veining in outline stitch. 
Will look well in white or colors, This pattern will trans- 
fer 6 to & times, 

No. 10150- Script alphabet in two sizes, one 3-4 inches 
high and the other 114 inches high, These letters can 
be used for hundreds of purposes. Each letter will trans- 
fer 8 to 12 times and we send both sizes as one pattern. 

No, 10364—Towel End. The flowers of this design 
ean be button-boled on either side and center filled with 
French knots, scallops button-holed. Monogram in cen- 
ter design. Wil! transfer 6 to % times. 

No. 10137—This beautiful corset cover or night gown 
of rosebuds in solid and eyelet work makes a handsome 
garment and easily worked. This pattern willcopy ten 
or twelve times. 

No. 10317—This pillow Isa stencil design of poppies. 
The flowers should be worked in Kensington stitch, in 
shades of red, pink. or yellow. The leaves in green and 
all outlined with black. The lines shonid be outlined in 
black or else sew on Japanese gold cord. It will makea 
bandsome pillow finished with cord and tassels. 
pattern will transfer 6 to 8 times. 





Would you prefer having fewer patterns and larger 
illustrations of same with some details of making? We 
would very much appreciate it if the women would 
Let us hear from you by postal 


card. Address Pattern Dept, Successful Farming. 


state their desire. 


ASK FOR 
































4 The reward of hard 
work and valuable time 
at dress-making should 
be an enduring gown, 


Simpson-Eddystone 
Silver Grey Prints 


fare durable tub proof calicoes 
ithat stand the rub because of 
Atheir well-woven cotton cloth 
fand deeply-dyed fast color, 
Their tasteful designs add to 


have been the standard since 
1842. 


Show this advertisement to your 
dealer when you order, and don't 
accept substitutes. If not in your 
Ween idealer’s stock write us his nameand 
address, We'll help him supply 
you. 


he Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philad’a 














This 
plume 
is just the 
kind for which you would have 

to pay $5.00 atany retail store. 
It is exira wide, ful!y 16-inches 
lonz, in all colors, with wiuovy 
flues of great length that do not 
ose their curl easily. Sendus $1.00 
today, for this is an opportunityn’t 
7 tobe missed. e offeralsornextra 
large and handsome $7.50 plume at $2.50, 

Send your money by mail, express or money order, 

Remember that your money will Le refunded if the 


plume is not cutircly satisfactory. 
New York Ostrich Feather Co., Dept. T 613-515 B'way, .Y, 


BUCKLEY ~ 


SEWING MACHINE 
test model, with perfect silver 
ished attachments, ball bearing 
stand, d head and patent lift, 


ea 
Biker om. 
Ae a wt r convenience 
ymen P. 
kley is GUARANTEED FOR 
Be elena US Taped for 30 day 
FREE TRIAL asf suittt.inert 
tor Machine ate cu 
SE Tf 30 DAYS Bul IN YOUR OWN HO 
conceivable test. HLA is the one perf: 
FREIGHT d machine. 
Foor oy eatifaetan tt run can't Gay x beter one gt dra 
, after 30 days. 
vy &: ly send us oe nin Oe interest on payments 
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MAKES IRONING EASY AND A PLEASURE 


275.000 
operate. 


Pronounced “The World’s Best” by over 

satisfied customers. No hot stove 

Heat regulated instantly. SATISFACTION - 
Highest in quality—lowest in a. 
Highly polished and nickel pla 


ACENTS WANTED. 








Send sketch of mode 
for FREE SEARCH. 


PATENTS 
| Bag Lin sof lavenjons Wanted 
Watson E.Coleman, Pucent Lawyer, Washingtea, 0-6 





Mention Successful Farming whe® 
writing to advertisers. 
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This model rural school is the growth 
of some years’ observation and experi- 
ment. There are probably 300 school 
houses in Missouri in which attempts 
have been made to duplicate more or less 
the more important features of this model. 
Farmers are coming long distances to in- 
spect and study this model and we look 
for resulting improvement in rural and 
village school architecture in this state. 

We are paying a teacher $1,200 a year 
to conduct a school in this model build- 
ing of ours which stands on the Normal 
Schcol campus about 200 feet from our 
main building. We bring 32 children in 
a covered wagon, a distance of some four 
to five miles). We admit no town child- 
ren to this model school. It is strictly 
for the purpcse of showing what country 
children can do under advantageous con- 
ditions. We are able to prove that they 
ean learn about twice as fast as the town 
children. That may seem strange, but 
it is a fact. 

As may be seen from the picture and 
floor plans, this rural school building has 
a very simple exterior. It has the typi- 
cal rectangular form with the comb of 
the roof running one way. It is abso- 
Intely free from the fanciful adornments. 
It is so plain externally that some alleged 
school architects have sneered at it, but 
those fellows aren’t working out serv- 
iceable school architeeture. Most of them 
are obstructive rather than constructive 
in their schemes of architecture for 
schools. 

This school house has three principal 
floors. The basement and main floor are 
the same size, 28x36 feet, outside mea- 
surement. The basement measures 8 
feet from ficor to ceiling. Its floor is 
of concrete underlaid with porous tile and 
cinders, The basement walls are of rock 
and concrete, protected by drain tile on 
outside. The basement has eight com- 
partments: 

1. Furnace room, containing furnace 
enclosed by galvanized ircn, also double 
cold air duct with electric fan, also gas 
water heater. 

Coal bin, 6x8 feet. 


aie Bulb or plant room, 3x8 feet, for 
“'h winter and spring storage. 
Dark room, 4x8 feet, for children’s 


experiments in photography. 
‘ %. Laundry room, 5x21 feet, with tubs, 
rain and drying apparatus. 
». Gymnasium or play room, 18x28 


m.. Tank room, containing a 400 gallon 
ie dona pressure tank, storage battery 
electricity, hand pump for emergen- 


By JOHN R.KRIRK 
OY rate) 4 Bue z 

8. Engine room, containing gasoline 
engine, water pump, electrical generator, 


switch board, water tank for cooling gaso- 
line engine, weight for gas pressure, gas 


mixer, batteries, pipes, wires, etc. 


frost line. Gasoline is admitted through 
pipes below the frost line from two 50- 
gallon tanks underground, 80 feet from 
building. All rooms are wired for elec- 
tricity and plumbed for gas. The base- 
ment is thoroughly ventilated. 

The main floor contains a school room 
22x27 feet in the clear, lighted wholly 
from the north side. A ground glass win- 
dow in the rear admits sunlight for sani- 
tation. School room has adjustable seats 
and desks, telephone and teache~s’ desk. 
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ATT) = ae 
ATTIC Pian olen 


Floor Plan of the Attic, Used as Work Shop and 
Cooking Room 


Stereopticon is hung in wall at rear. Al- 
cove or closet on east side for books, 
teachers’ wraps, etc. School room has a 
small organ, ample book cases, shelves 
and apparatus. Pure air enters room 
above children’s heads and passes out at 
floor into ventilating stack through fire 
place. 

Main floor has two toilet rooms, each 
of these having lavatories, wash bow! with 
hot and cold water, pressure tank for hot 
water and for heat, shower bath with hot 
and cold water, ventilating apparatus, 
looking glass, towel. rack, soap box, etc. 
Each toilet room is reached by a cir- 
cuitous passageway furnishing room for 
children’s wraps, overshoes, etc. The 
scheme secures absolute privacy in toilet 
rooms. All toilet room walls contain air 
chambers to deaden sound. The toilet 
rooms are clean, decent and beautiful. 
They are never disfigured with vile lan- 


The pumps lift water from a well into 
pressure tank through pipes below the 











are tar more serviceable 
than mercerized, half- 
wool or flimsy silk 
material. A superior 
quality of a good ma- 
terial is always better 
than a poor imitation 
of a finer material. 






















is a fancy Gingham, pro- 
duced every season in many 
tasteful patterns. This varie- 
ty of designs, together with 
the durability of Toile du 
Nord, have won and held 
its leading position for all 
around serviceability. Moth- 
ers prefer it to all other 
fabrics for school dresses. 
The standard wash fabrics 
for over thirty years. Every 
woman and every child 
should have at least two or 
three dresses made of Toile 
du Nord. 


Buy from your retailer. 
Send to us for samples, 


Parkhill Manufacturing Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 





SIMPLEX 
IRONER 






ts will pay you to know that all plain clothes, table and 
bed linen, curtains, doilies and fist pieces can be ironed 
with a better finish with the Sim 


and done in much less than half 


No Back-Breaking Labor 


A child can operate it we 2 — Inexpensive to Dente 


a serene: efficient. Hand or power. Low in 
Free Trial of the Simplex wil — 
vince as atie value. Write for Hlustrated t Catales and 
te*" i to house- 


oe eee oe booklet « Hia 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. 
M32 E. Lake St. 
Chicago 
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Mention !f you want Ladies,’ 
“.Cc. PARSER, csi, 226 Dearborn 82, ONIOA 


TRAVELING 335% 
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OAKWOOD MAIL CARRIER 
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~ water gauge, sewer pipes, floor drain, 


guage or other defacement. 
Continued on page 85 
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Lesson LILI. 
Cloth is a fabric woven from cotton, 


wool, linen or silk. Cotton is the cheap- 
est and silk the most expensive in price. 

From cotton are made many qualities 
of bleached and unbleached cloths, also 
calicoes, ginghams, muslins, nainsooks 
and cambrics. 

From wool are made flannel, 
and many kinds of dress goods. 

Linen is made into many grades of 
cloth from sheer handkerchief linen to 
heavy canvass, it is used for collars and 
cuffs, handkerchiefs, tablecloths, napkins, 
towels, dress goods and the like 

Silk is made into dresses, ribbon, satins, 
velvets. 

Soft, pliable white cotton (muslin) of 
medium quality or nainsook is a good 
quality of material for beginner to work 
on, 

For our third lesson we will place a 
simple, every day apron, made of one of 
the three materials mentioned above. 

We have already learned how to baste, 
overhand, run a seam, hem and gather. 
These stitches are all that are necessary 
in making a simple, hand made apron. 
This is to be a two-breadth apron—that 
is, twice the width of the cloth. It must 
be made the length of your skirt. Measure 
from the feet to the bottom of the skirt, 
and the apron must have a three inch 
hem. 

Keep a record of prices and kind of 
material, number of -thread and needle 
used, and pin this to apron when you are 
ready to send apron to be judged. 

If your apron is to be 36 inches long 
vou will need 21%4 yards of material: if 
the apron is not so long you will need 
a smaller amount of material. First, 
find half the length of the material (after 
making the ends straight), tear across 
or fold and cut. 

Second, fold the lengthwise edges of 
one of the pieces together, tear down the 
middle. From raw side of each piece 
tear a strip 3 inches in width. These 
will make the strings. 

Third, sew the raw edge of the side 
breadths to the front breadth, thus avoid- 
ing a seam in the middle. 

Now I wonder how many of you will 
know what stitch to use, and how to baste 
the seams before you begin to sew. 

And be sure your hands and aprons 
are clean—for I don’t want dirty aprons 
sent in to be judged. 

Have this all finished and ready for 
the next lesson, which I hope will fin- 
ish our work on the apron and decide who 


cashmeres, 





JACK HORNER'’S EASTER PIE 
Cover a large tin pan with heavy paper; make a crust of flour and water, without shortening; cover the 


paper with it, crimping the crust around the edges of the pan. 
bake the crust. After it is cold cut with a sharp knife a hole in the centre of the pie large enough for a 
Fill the pan with natural ege shells decoraled with small pictures and 
filled with candies; replace the circle, cover the edges with a few heads of wheat. Place the pie on 
wheat arranged symmetrically, and put a few toy chickens in the wheat and on top of the pie. 


child to put his hand through. 





will win those valuable prizes—remem- 
ber there are four of them—and they are 
worth working for. 

So many of you answered our ques- 
tions about the two girls sewing. I 
wanted to write each one a letter, but 
couldn’t. However, I hope when you girls 
are sewing, that you sit up straight, put 
your feet firmly on the floor, have a 
good light over the left shoulder and hold 
your work a good distance from your 
eyes. 

Remember—there are two ways of do- 
ing things—the right way and the wrong 
way. And we are trying always for the 
right way.—Mrs. F. H. Waters. 

> & & 

A Suggestive Easter Dinner. 
Clear Soup Croutons 
Chicken Fricassee Duchess Potatoes 
Peas Peach Pickles 
Tomato Salad Wafers 
Pineapple Ice Quick Cake 
Coffee Salted Peanuts 

Clear Soup.—Three or four pounds shin 
of beef, 2 and one-half quarts cold wa- 
ter, one-half teaspoon peppercorns, six 
cloves, one bay leaf, three sprigs thyme, 
one sprig marjoram, two sprigs parsley, 
one-half cup eac h, cut in dice, of carrot, 
turnip, onion, celery, one teaspoon salt. 
Cut meat in small pieces; put it in a 
soup kettle, and soak in water thirty 
minutes. Heat very slowly to the boil- 
ing point. Skim and cook just below the 
boiling point for five hours. Add season- 
ing and vegetables and cook one hour; 
strain and cool. Remove fat, heat and 
serve. 

Croutons.—Cut slices of bread in one- 
half inch square and brown in the oven. 

Chicken Fricassee.—Dress, clean and 
cut up a fowl. Put in a kettle, cover with 
boiling water, and cook slowly until ten- | 
der, adding salt to water when chicken | 
is about half done. Remove from water. | 
sprinkle lightly with salt and pepper, | 
dredge with flour and fry in butter or 
pork fat. Reduce stock to about four| 
cups, thicken with flour, arrange chicken | 
on hot baking powder biscuits and cover 
with gravy. 

Duchess Potatoes.—To two cups hot 
mashed potatoes, add two tablespoons 
butter, one-half teaspoon salt, yolks of 
two eggs slightly beaten. Pile lightly 
in baking dish, brush over top with beaten 
white of egg, and brown lightly in hot 
oven. 

Peas.—One can peas, one teaspoon salt, 
one-half teaspoon sugar, two tablespoons 








Put the pan in the oven long enough to 











Crooked Spines Made Straight 





Cae 
Use the Sheldon Method 
30 Days at Our Risk 


‘OU need not venture the loss of a penny. No matter 

how serious your case no matter what else you 
have tried the Sheidon Method will help you and prob 
ably wholly overcome your affliction. We are so sure 
of this that we will make a Sheldon Appliance to suit 
your special condition and let you decide, after 30 days, 
whether you are satisfied. We make this unusual! offer 
simply because the 16,000 cases we have treated abso- 
tutely prove the wonderful! benefit the Sheldon Method 
brings to spina! sufferers, young and old. 

There is no need to suffer longer or bear the torture 
of old-fashioned plaster. leather or steel jackets. The 
Sheldon Appliance givesan even, perfect and adjustable 
support to the weakened or deformed spine and brings 
almost immediate relief even in the mest serious 
eases. It is as easy to put on or take off as a coat, does 
not chafe or irritate, is light and cool. 

The price is within reach of all who suffer. You owe 
it to yourself, or the afflicted one in your family, to 
find out more about it. Send for our free book. 


Philo Burt Mig. Co., 288 Fourth St Jamestown, N.Y. 

















AGENTS $3 a Da 


NEW PATENTED LOCKSTITC 







Ss, 
— Sells at sight. Astonishing low price to 

an ts. Toshow it meansa sale. We want afew 

good, live hustlers in each county. Splendid opportunity to 

make big money. No experience needed. Write quick— 

now—for terms. A postal will do. Send no money. 

A. MATHEWS, 6071 Wayne Strect, DAYTON, OHIO 


MAKE PHOTO-PILLOW TOPS 
and POSTCARDS YOURSELF 


| by new, easy, secret process. No talent 
required. Learned at once by anyone. 
No dark-room, no toning. Big profits 
Send for free particulars. 

Elkhart, Ind. 


T. 0. Vallance Co., - - 


WATCH RING & CHAI 








RE? 












wR SELLING THIMBLES AN AND ) NEEDLES 


We positively give a genuine 
eS case, oot — er 
GUARANTEE, Sparkling Set or Plain 


selling 20 Silver-Aluminum Thimbles at 10 each. Pe 
per ofGold-Eye Needles Free with each \iy 
Thimble, Easy to sell. Write for them. > “ 
When sold return the $2.00 and we 

will send the watch and Ring 

Ladies’ or Gent's style Chain, 


OWENS SUPPLY CO», Dept. 131, CHICAGO 


Ladies & Gents Watches FREE 
raat Tp 





We age ay of Watches for sell , + 

Sine Art Post Cards at 10c per pkg. 

day. When sold, send us the $2.00 and we will seod 
you an ¢ + 5 YEAR GUARANTEBD WATCH, 


bh ae — RING ands 
Ts our re 
rium lat! At , costs YOu <— 
NOTHIN te us you 
BELMONT MFG. 00., Dept.1090HICAGO 
AGEN TS PORTRAITS 35¢, FRAMES 15¢. 
Sheet Pictures 1c, Stereoscopes 2¢. 
Views ic. 301 ples and Catalog Free. 
CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT. Dept. aiid, 1027 W.Adams St., Colca 
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An old man sat down by the side of a nursery man and picked out a 
That old man had just one tooth in his 
mouth. The snow of ninety winters was on his head, but his heart was 
still warm with the great love which had kept him going all these years. 

“T don’t know but I shall!” he said to somebody who told him it was 
not likely that he would eat the apples from 


number of trees for his orchard. 


these trees, but proferred the cold 
that someone else might. 


“T am not sure that [ shall not eat some of 


them myself! I don’t see why [I sh 
“I’m bound to go through.” 
Bound to go through! 


the tops of the hills. 
That is what wins the 
heart and a purpose to see the end. 


The man with that spirit in his heart sees 
nothing in the fact that he is climbing up to 
the century mark to prevent him from setting 
He expects to keep right on, 


out apple trees! 
and if pluck will help him to do it, 
to win! 

Bound to go through! 


Years do not count with a man who feels 


the thrill of real life in his soul. 
to-day is the best yet. 
yesterday—-he cares more for toda 
ny past time. 
Through—that’s the talk! 
Come on. Give us your hand! 


ting out trees now and expect to live 


That had been his 
motto through all the years, and backed up by 
an iron will, he had his eyes still turned toward 


battle—a 


He knows nothing about 











consolation 


ouldn’t! 


strong 


he is bound 


With him, 





y than for 








I'm going through. 
[ like to fall in with men that are set- 
to eat their fruit.—E. 


L. Vincent. 








4 Chapter on Washing. 

I was just a school-girl when I first 
began to do the family washing unaided, 
ind it was a big task for me then. My 
mother was a very careful housekeeper, 
and the work must be done according 


to certain well-defined rules. and wash- 


ing was no exception. First every gar- 
ment large or small, must be rubbed on 
the washboard, through two waters, 
hoiled, rubbed again, rinsed twice and 
put on the line to dry. “This meant a 
two days’ job for me, as I could not 
possibly get through with it all in one 
day and do all the other work found 
on a farm, and mother was an invalid. 
Father bought washing machines, with 


a hope of making the work lighter for 


me, but these proved unsatisfactory, un- 
til he found one that helped quite a good 
deal As I grew older I read all I 
could find on the subject ‘of washing, and 
put into practice every short-cut I read, 
and now [ can do the washing with balf 
the labor and time formerly used. 

The good white clothes are simply wet 
in warm water, wrung out and put at 
once in the boiler. Soft water is used 
when possible, and any good washing 
powder instead of soap, and the clothes 
well boiled. They are rubbed lightly 
when taken from the boiler, to remove 
any dirt which the boiling has locsened, 
then rinsed, blued, startched and put 
on the line. The coarser clothes are 
rubbed some before boiling, but I never 
attempt to remove all the dirt before 
wiling, as my mother used to do. 
Rather I boil them, and then rub the 
dirt out, as the boiling loosens the dirt, 
and dispenses with half the rubbing. 

*. — that the majority of housekeep- 
think that the dirt must all be re- 
ew before the clothes are placed in 
a i or the hot water will “set 
aoe and make it impossible to re- 
it, but this is all a mi istake. 

P The colored clothes are rubbed through 
ote nee > left after taking the 
holline. tr a rough the suds after 
hue denim. men’s work shirts are 
ast colors. the rip zoods of similarly 
> *y are put in the boiler 


Another 


the ironing. 


and starches 
clothes the 
just as well 


in vogue in 


washing on 


women who 


starched. 


Mo. 








and scalded, and then rubbed lightly again. 

My observation been that many 
careful housekeepers 
well, but use too little water in rinsing 
to remove all the soap from the clothes. 
When they come to iron the clothes, if 
the iron is very hot, 
appear in the 
cess of soap left in it. 
mistake 


yellow streaks will 
due to the ex- 


often made, and 
that is the failure to wring as dry as 
garment very 
on the line. 


possible, and 
thoroughly before 
To omit shaking thoroughly causes the 
garments to dry i 
led condition, ‘more work to 
of mine does 
not starch her dethen when she washes 
them, but starches 
dry. She washes 
irons next day, 


after they are 
clothes one day, 


the starched 
when she could 
clothes as they 


third 


come from the 
where any particular custom has been 
i many women 
refuse to try method, regardless 
of how helpful it may be. 

I never made 
too many things to do on Monday morn- 
ing to attempt to tackle such a big task 
as the family 
the washing when 
ient, let that be 
I seem to accomplish 


most conven- 
‘ or Friday, and 
much as the 
consider Monday sacred to 
the task of washing regardless of weath- 
er, health or 

I have learned 
derclothes, and 
without ironing, 
remain clean much 


dish-towels, un- 
even sheets can be used 


our mothers taught us 
to do our housework after a certain set 
of rules, is no reason we should not 
adopt any and all new and easy methods 
to be found.—Annie Hoffarth, Texas Co., 


Just because 


the clothes 


much wrink- 


her starch, 


I find that 


to do the 
always had 


always did 


pillow cases 
if slightly 
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Note: The following story which will 
contain eight chapters, has a Southern 
cast—just below the Mason and Dixon 
line—but it contains so much pathos, so 
much of inspiration, so much of uplift, 
that I'm sure it will encourage the boys 
of the North who are so much better sit- 
uated agriculturally. You will like it 
as a story. It is clean and wholesome.— 
Editor, 

CHAPTER I. 

Jimmy sat on the steps until the last 
creak of the rickety old wagon had died 
away in the distance. As far as he 
could see he had watched Mary Ellen’s 
little hand waving good-bye to him from 
the back seat. Now that the last flicker 
of her pink sunbonnet had disappeared 
over the top cf the hill, and the last 
harsh note of the whobbly wheels had 
quavered up weakly from the bottom of 
“Three Mile Iloller,” he felt, all at once, 
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A SERIAL STORY 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS 
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most 


gettin’ 
he said, with an effort at being 


“Reckon shit's 


time,” 


supper 


matter-of-fact and business-like. Then 
he stopped suddenly, startled by the 
sound of his own voice in the stillness. 


A lanky brown hound aroused by the 
movement, came up and put a damp nose 
into his hand. Jimmy’s face worked 
convulsively as he tried to swallow a 
troublesome lump in his throat. Then 
he stooped and threw his arms around 
the dog's neck. 

“Oh, Bounce! Bounce!” he cried, with 
a sound suspiciously like a sob. “Hit’s 
only you an’ me now! Hit’s only you 


an’ me!” 

The dog whined in sympathy. The 
friendly touch of the long, damp nose 
brought a grain of needed comfort, and 
vimmy, the lump in his throat gradually 
subsiding, went on into the house. 

The cabin, which sat in a little glen 
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Where Jimmy Starts to Make Good—A Forlorn Prospect 


as if the world was very big, very empty, 
and very desolate. 

He made a forlorn little figure as he 
sat on the steps of the tumble-down old 
cabin. Although he was nearly fifteen, 
Jimmy was hardly larger than most boys 
of ten or twelve. His face had the tired, 
wistful look so sad to see in a child, 
but a pair of keen blue eyes gave evi- 
dence of a spirit too brave to give up 
to sorrow or weariness without a strug- 
gle. It was plain to be seen that the 
world, so far, had not gone very well 
with Jimmy, and just as plain that some 
day he would make it go better, if his 
strength held out for the unequal battle. 

At last, just as the sun dipped its 
golden edge in the purple mist of the 
cedar grove on the western hill, the lad 
rose to go into the house. 





between two hills, was a dilapidated af- 
fair, which could not be even called 
picturesque. It had cnce been surround- 
ed by palings, but these were broken and 
decayed until the door-yard was once 
more a part of the “common” from 
which it had once been rescued. The rot- 
ten boards of the porch floor no longer 
furnished suppert for the columns which 
upheld the shake roof, and it sagged men- 
acingly in consequence. The whole place 
betrayed the shiftlessness of its owner, 
and the years of mismanagement to 
which it had been subjected. 

Yet the natural beauty of the little 
hollow was so great that the chance trav- 
eler, who passed that way at long inter- 
vals, was fain to hold his breath in ad- 
miration. A few rods back of the build- 
ings a high rock wall, overgrown with 
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ferns and mosses, shut out the cold north 
winds. This wall was capped by a pro- 


fusion of rhododendron bushes, just now 
in the pink and white glory of early 
spring. Dewn its abrupt face, from a 
cleft high up on the side, ran, or rather 
tumbled, a stream of crystal water, which 
fell with a bell-like tinkle into a rock 
basin worn out at the foot. ' 

To east and west, however, the view 
was far less inspiring. The rocky, rag- 
ged hillsides were covered with a strag- 
gling array of last year’s cornstalks of 
no considerable size or number. It was 
easy to see that “old man Treavis’” last 
crop had been more or less of a failure. 
Indeed, there were few things with which 
he had ever had to do of which the same 
might not have been said. When he had 
at last given up the struggle—if his aim- 
less existence could have been called a 
struggle—the best his neighbors could 
say of him was: “He allays intended to 
do somethin’, pore feller.” 

He had died in the late fall. His wife, 
after a few months more of half-hearted 
effort, had gone out into the wide spaces 


of eternity to find and follow him, as]! 


she had done on earth, with loving blind- 
ness to his shiftless ways. The neighbors 
had done what little they could for the 
two orphan children, and then had gone 
to their own homes, conscious that they 
had performed every duty that could be 
expected of them. 

The day after the mother’s funeral, 
Uncle Jack and Aunt Mandy Baugus, 
from thirty miles away on Coon Creek, 
had appeared and anounced their inten- 
ticn of taking the children home with 
them. 

“Woulder come t’ the buryin’,” ex- 
plained Uncle Jack unconcernedly, “but 
old Moll pulled a shoe off, an’ I hat ter 
go an’ git it set ‘fore I could drive ’er 
through.” 

“Now you jest pick up what’s wuth 
takin’,” said Aunt Mandy briskly, “an 
we'll git started fer home. We'll make 
out to git ter Cousin Hank's tonight, if 
we start right scon arter dinner. Lord 
knows what we'll do with ye,” she added, 
with a sigh, “but mebbe ye can sorter 
pay yer way. Shouldn’t wonder if ye 
could plow a heap o’ corn, if ye be lit- 
tle,” she concluded, with a critical glance 
at the boy. 

“Mary Ellen can go,” said Jimmy 
slowly, “but I—I reckon I better stay 
here an’ sorter “tend to things.” 

Aunt Mandy was shocked, indignant, 

and even hurt that Jimmy should even 
mention such a thing. “The idea,” she 
said, “of her own sister’s own boy bein’ 
left to hisself that-a-way!’ But Jimmy, 
for all his slight frame and childish face, 
had a will of his own. So when he per- 
sisted in saying, quietly, “Thank you, 
Aunt Mandy, but I reckon I better stay 
here,” they had finally departed, with 
six-year-old Mary Ellen and her 
“things.” The latter included the only 
two decent bed-quilts the house afforded, 
and a small bundle done up in a gingham 
skirt that had been her mother’s. 
_ Mary Ellen had cried a little at leav- 
ing, but, on the whole, was pleased with 
the novelty of the ride. Jimmy was glad 
she was to have the care he could not 
give her, but somehow the lump in his 
throat would rise every time he thought 
of the little pink sunbonnet on the back 
seat of the wagon. Mary Ellen was the 
last of the home ties, and, fretful and 
Wearlsome as she had sometimes been, 
he missed her at every turn. He even 
caught himself brushing his hand across 
his eyes, as he worked away awkwardly 
at supper-getting. 

Say, now, that ain’t no good,” he ad- 
monished himself severely, and, calling 
Bounce for company, ate his scanty meal 
with as much cheerfulness as he could 
muster. 

Supper over, he went out to look after 
the few chores. At his shrill call of 
Poo-ee! Poo-ee!” three scrawny shoats 
‘ame grunting up for their corn. 

Lucky Uncle Jack didn’t get his eye 
you'uns,” he said, sarcastically, as he 
threw them a few nubbins, “or he’d ’a 

you home _— him, too, I reckon.” 
Qn gray mule sauntered up to him 
*xpectantly as he turned away from feed- 
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When the Chores Are Done | 


By Barton O. Aylesworth 


Note. Mr. Aylesworth former Pres. of Col. Agricultural College will have something to say each 
month. I know you will like it. Editor. 
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FARMER AND SON. 

There is plenty of hard work on the 
farm. I know, for I was bfought up on 
an Illinois farm. There are hot days 
when everything green wilts in the dry 
air. There are bitter cold nights when 
the silence is broken only by the crack- 
ling frost and the stir of restless crea- 
tures in the stables. There are uncer- 
tain markets and the wayward fields; 
plans indoors and out that never come to 
the level of our hopes. But in spite of 
all these I am more devoutly thankful I 
was born and reared in a country home 
than for any other fact of my life. 

I recall the great out of doors in the 
spring; the joy of planted seed growing 
green over the black earth; the mystery 
of new-born creatures; the rollicking play 
of boy and dog through the hazel brush 
and berry briers; the winter path to the 
little brick school house en the hill; the 
new red sled and the shining skates, and 
the neighborhood parties in the long win- 
ter evenings picked up from houses on 
the lane arid packed into strawfilled “bob- 
leds,” everyone wrapped to the chin in 
quilts and robes. 

I recall the zest of getting many things 
done, with the noon and the evening rest; 
the real food for real hunger; the har- 
vest and the wages that seemed so large 
to the boy whose desires were meager 
compared with those of the city chap. 
Then there was the respectful attention 
to the story and the wisdom of his eld- 
ers, as the boy lies on the ground be- 
side them or walks proudly ahead to the 
fields. 

All these and many other blessings 
that I can not put into words make the 
country lad a different being from the 
boy of streets and shops. He is more 
natural, more akin to the things that are, 
more alert and receptive. In high school 
and college he easily out-distances his 
city-blighted fellows, for he has uncon- 
sciously learned to attend, to fix his 
mind; he has learned to perceive things 
because he gives undivided attention. He 
has developed the power of classification, 
for all his life he has had to name things 
and find out their relation to other 
things: and, better still, having learned 
the reality of things—facts—he has been 
compelled to apply them to every day’s 
need or service. 

This is that strange psychology of the 
country youth by reason of which he has 
become later the merchant prince, the 
bank or railroad president of the great 
cities. Wherever knowledge of facts is 
required in the busy world and an ap- 
plication of them to the daily task, 
coupled with such powers of organiza- 
tion as naturally reside in a healthy, ro- 
bust, magnetic body, the country-trained 
hoy leads the race. In after years his 
own town-reared son does not, can not, 
take his place. 

But here is the rub. The base of this 
demand has shifted. The problem of 
American life is no longer in the city. 
It is no longer a matter of manipulated 
stocks and bonds nor of human organiza- 
tion. It is the problem of getting enough 
to eat; the nroduction of grain and meats 
at a reasonable price. The greatest econ- 
omical and industrial problem of the age 
is how to cut big farms into little ones; 
by proper cultivation, rotation of crops 
and regular markets to make forty acres 
produce as much food stuff as one hun- 
dred and sixty acres do now. 

This alone can save the Republic. The 
future of democracy in America depends 
upon the solution of this problem. The 
democracy of the farmer, as I shall show 
in a later article, depends upon it, and 
the democracy of the townsman is wrap- 


ped up in it. 
We must reverse the order. The big- 


city. If the country life develops the 
best breed of men, the most normal and 
efficient, it is because nature means that 
this breed of men shall stay on the farm. 
Nature never mocks. It is because her 
biggest values, her direst needs and choic- 
est gifts are in the soil that living on 
the soil breeds the quality of men who 
are to meet these needs and find these 
values. 

If you love the Republic keep your 
boy, a democrat by nature, on the farm. 
Educate him, to be sure, but send him 
to a school where the smell of earth is 
on every fact, in every science and in 
every dream. For his sake and the na- 
tion’s do not send him where the “Call 
of the Wild” shall ever loose its charm to 
draw him back to those sources from 
which he sprang. Beware of those iso- 
lated “circles of higher education” where 
snobbery and intellectual flatulency are 
the daily grist—mills of the false gods, 
they grind neither slow nor fine. 

The countrv bov is the flower of our 
later civilization; the city “hot house” 
will make him an exotic, not nature’s 
sturdy stock and fruit bearer. Keep him 
on the farm, How? I will tell you later. 
I want to talk with his mother first. 


GROWING OLD IN THE COUNTRY. 


Men and women grow old gently in 
the country in spite of the taxing toil of 
middle age. They seem to come back to 
the free days of their youth. The circle 
is complete. It is real and blessed “sec- 
ond childhood.” The bitterness of too 
much worldly wisdom is not mixed in 
their life’s cup. It is the simple life with 
its horizon widening with the years until 
its outer rim lies on the hills of God. 

I see, as in a vision, my grandfather 
sitting in his split-bottomed chair, its 
back tipped against the wall in the cor- 
ner beside the open fire of hickory logs 
in the winter evenings long ago. Silent 
as some ancient prophet he is dreaming 
of the days of the long journey from Vir- 
ginia, of the log hut in the deep snows 
of the new West, the ever welcome babies 
and the stubborn fields slowly yielding 
to the axe and plow. 

Suddenly the chair strikes the floor 
with a resounding whack, and a trem- 
bling, high-pitched voice calls to me. I 
know the call, and instantly from under 
the table I bring the “fox and geese” 
board, the box of corn grains and the 
solitary button. “Which will you be 
tonight, my boy, the fox or the geese?” 
Recalling the shrewdness of his clear, 
gray eyes and his childish glee the night 
before I assume the role of fox. The 
gray head and the brown are soon bob- 
bing over the mimic battle ground. The 
voice, grown mild and fondling, mixes 
quaint bits of wisdom with Indian story 
and darkey lore from the old South until 
the clock strikes its startling nine—as un- 
welcome to the older child as to the 
younger. It matters not that great 
herds on a thousand acres are his, it mat- 
ters not that frightful battles have been 
fought and won against unfriendly odds 
through the years. ‘The scars are hid- 
den by smiles, and wealth is no night- 
mare of ill-gotten gain and mercy with- 
held. His sleep is as sound, his dreams 
as untroubled as the child’s. 

When, one morning, at the end of nine- 
ty-eight full years he slowly lifted his 
masterful hand to bid us listen, it seemed 
as though we too heard “their gentle 
voices calling.” His earth century was 
only one of God’s countless centuries. It 
had no end—it just went on, and on. 

Blessed old age of country life! 
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Why not keep the yard around the 
house mowed down so that it looks as 
if people lived in your house. If you 






=9=====2| This Free Book A__ 


Will Save You 
$20.00 a Year 


I want to tell you all about 

my ed Steel —why 

one pair will outwear six pairs of 

leather shoes—how a pair will 

give you more foot-comfort than you ever 

had in your life. How they will keep your feet 

powder-dry all the time. How light and com. 

fortable they are the year around 

I have told half a million others 
these facts. They have bought 
steel shoes of me and saved 
millions of dollars among them, 
More than that—they can be on 
their feet all day—at any work 

without foot fatigue. And they 

have gained health protection, 







N.M.RUTHSTEIN prevent rheumatism, Sciatica 
lumbago, lame back and other 
troubles caused by wet feet, | 

want to show you the way to avoid these 
dangers and all such troubles as tender feet 
corns, bunions, chilblains, and at the same 
time show you a saving of $20 a year , 


The Steel Shoe Man. 









actual money on account of the extra 
wear you get from my shoes. 
Will you write me a postal to- 
day and get full particulars? 
Let me send you this free book 
of mine by return mail. 
Address 


Ruthstein 
The Steel Shoe Man 
138 Seventh St. 


\ Racine, Wis. “2s 
MUSIC 
TAUGHT 
FREE 


HOME INSTRUCTION 


















We want to advertise and introduce our home study 
music lessons into all parts of America, and will give 
you absolutely free instruction if you willsimply recom 
mend the INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE to yourfriends 
after you learn to play. We successfully teach Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Banjo, Cello 
and Sight Singing. You may not know one note from 
another; yet, by our wonderfully simple and thorough 
method, you can soon learn to play. If you are an 
advanced player you will receive special instruction. 
Our lessons are sent weekly. They are so simple and 
easy that they arc recommended to any person or little 
child who can read English. Photographs and drawings 
makeeverything plain. If you accept our free tuition 
offer you will be asked to pay only a very smal! amount 
(averaging 14 cents a week) to cover postage and neces- 
sary sheet music. We have successfully taught othersand 
we can successfully teach you. Write today for ouc Free 
bookiet, which explains every ene: It will convince 
you and cost you nothing. INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC, 96 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 190, New York. 


BEACON LAMP FRE 
fag BURNER 
bd) Incandescent. 100 Candie Power. Barss 
COSTS ONLY ONE CENT FOR SIX HOURS 
209 K. ©. Life Bidg., Bausas Ci 


\ “ common coai oil. Gives better light thes 
Wo want one person in each locality © 
SNAP LOCK BRACELET & RING Free 













$i Unequaled for fine sewing or reading 
Wanted. HOME SUPPLY 








gas, electricity or six ordinary lamps stone 
— —? whom we can refer new customers. T 
Beautiful Gold Plat- 


A sixth toone-tenth the cost, Fits your old lamp 
“el 
= if | <j advantage of our special offer to sscure® 
BERN SSS Beacon Burner FREE, Write today & 
. 
ity, Be 
ed Bracelet set with 


10c a pkg. We trust 
you. Write for 20 
ae packages. today. 


REGAL MFG. Co., Dept. B314, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
| AUTOMATIC FISH HOOKS 


Catches two fish to commod 
hooks one. Fish are caught by 
even touching bait. Ask tod? 
S for our ONE HOOK FREE 0 


| Zeus Novelty Ce., Opt. 22, Des Meiers. 

















Cash or Fishing Tackle FREE 
Isend 12 Automatic Fish Hooks for you 

tosell. Itrust you. Write today. 

PAYSEN, Box f, CLINTON, IOWA 








If you buy seeds from advertisers in 
Successful Farming, you are sure te 
get fair treatment. Read our guar 








brained country boy must not go to the 


haven’t any yard make one. 
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Tuesday as Wash Day. 


Do you wash on Monday? Have you 
always washed on Monday—and why? 
I suspect it was because mother washed 
on Monday and I, without question, fol- 
lowed in her steps. One week I tried 
washing on ‘Tuesday—took Monday for 
a general clean up and put-in-place day— 
collected and sorted the soiled clothes— 
soaked the ones that needed soaking, re- 
moved stains, and got all in readiness for 
the real washing. I planned the dinner 
and supper for the morrow and decided 
for one week to make haste slowly. I 
was more than delighted with the plan. 
By Wednesday afternoon the washing and 
ironing were out of the way and the 
house in much better order than usual. 
So now Tuesday is wash-day at our house 
and I have been more than interested to 
read of others trying the same plan. 

Here are some methods of removing 
stains : P . 

Coffee or Fruit.—Spread stained part 
over bowl and pour boiling water through 
it. If not successful use Javelle water. 

Chocolate—Sprinkle stain with pow- 
dered borax, moisten with cold water and 
pour boiling water through. 

Grass.—Wash in alcohol: if not of 
delicate color, ammonia and water applied 
at once. Sometimes Fels Naptha Soap 
and warm water will remove stain. 

Blood.—Cold water and then Fels 
Naptha Soap. If on thick goods make a 
paste of raw starch and apply several 
times; when dry brush. 

Ink.—If stain is fresh, place stained 
nortion in milk and allow to stand. If 
milk is discolored use more. If stain is 
dry and well set, cover with salt and 
lemon juice and let stand. 

Jodine.—Let stand in ether or chloro- 
form until iodine is dissolved and dis- 
appears. Both are explosive—keep away 
from fires and lights. 

Mucus.—Soak in ammonia water and 
wash in soan. 





How to Make and Use Javelle Water. 


1 lb. washing soda, % Ib. chloride of 
lime, 1 qt. boiling water, 2 qts. cold water. 
Put soda into granite pan and add boil- 
ing water. Dissolve the lime in cold 
water. Let mixture settle; add lime wa- 
ter to soda and settle again. Pour off 
clear liquid and bottle. Keep in dark 
place. 

Javelle is an excellent bleaching fluid, 
also whitens cotton goods that have be- 
come yellow with dirt and age. 

To remove stains from white goods, 
soak article in equal quantities of javelle 
and hot water until stain disappears, then 
rinse through three waters and finally in 
diluted ammonia water. Javelle removes 
all stain and all colors; therefore should 
not be used on colored materiais. 

Javelle is excellent for cleaning kitchen 
tables and unfinished floors. It removes 
varnish quickly from old furniture or 
floors that are to be refinished.—Mrs. F. 
H. Waters, 


To Shrink Gingham Without Fading 
It. 


Take a large tub and fill it with luke- 
warm rain water in which a cup full 
of fine salt has been dissolved. In this, 
place the gingham, without unfolding it 
and let it soak for a half hour or more. 
Remove from the water and without 
wringing it hang on a line until dry. If 
there be a brisk wind blowing at the time 
the fabric will dry quicker than on a 
still day. 

Shrunk in this way the gingham will 
not need ironing and will keep its color 


through subsequent washings. — Lalia 
Mitchell. 
S & & 


I enclose 25 cents to pay for one 
year’s subscription to your paper for my 
sister. I hope you will be able to start 
with the November number, as there 
are so many splendid articles in it. That 


one number is worth four times price of 
one year’s subscription, anl I want to 
thank you for trying continually to im- 
prove as you do.—F. R. Fenton, Stevens 
Co., Wash. 
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It’s Fun to go Fishing 
when you are prepared fully to 
catch fish and do catch them. 
If you want to be sure and make 
a big catch then don’t fail to 
have plenty of good strong 
tackle. Here is your opportun- 
ity to get this whole outfit—27 
pieces—count ’em, for just a few 
minutes of yourtime. If you will 
answer me now, you will be 
surprised at how quickly you 
hear from me and then you will 
be surprised again to find out 
how very easy it is to earn this 
entire outfit under my plan. But “<2 
the Big Surprise will come when 
you get your outfit. It will be 
better than you expected. 

Write meat once. See address 






One bass fly; one trout fly; 
two gut hooks; one chain 
fish stringer; one fluted 
trolling hook; three sinkers, assorted sizes; one 
hook, float sink line complete; twelve Kirby 
hooks, assorted sizes; one 84 foot extra strong 
throw line; two other special lines for pole or 
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below. hand use; one strong neatly finished, highly 
a polished 
brass 
Yours reel. 
for 
a 
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E. T. MEREDITH, Pub. Successful Farming — 
Des Moines, lowa 



















“Marlin 


REPEATING RIFLE 


You can buy no better gun 
for target work and all st 
small game up to 


200 yards. 


handles .22 short, 
long or long-rifle cartridges 
perfectly. The deep Ballard 
rifling develops maximum power and 
accuracy and adds years to the life of rifles. 


The solid top is protection from defective cartridges—prevents powder and 
gases from being blown back. ‘The side ejection never lets ened shells 
oa your bead and allows quick, accurate repeat shots. With simple take- 

wn construction, removable action parts,—least parts of any .22—itis the 
quickest and easiest to clean. A great vacation rifle. Ask any gun dealer, 


Vil bale ns ae The Marlin Prearms CG 


catalog 
ra 
oe 7 6 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 


3 stamps for it today. 


e Want to Send You Our 
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\Save You Nearly 


—_ on Groceries, Clothin 
furniture, Shoes and 
Other Household Suppl es 
Contains 100 pages of money saving items. Write 
postal for it today and see how you can get our Guare 
anteed Groceries at asavingof one-half, For instance:/¥f 
fe) Laundry Soap at 2%c a bar; Baking Powder, 12%c # can; Toi 
Soap (3 bar box), 125¢c; Starch, 5c a box—everything at 4 usual cost. /& 


71500 Premiums Given 


with orders for these Guaranteed Products. Thirty days trisl—no WR 
money in advance—money back if not satisfied. Write for Catalbg 
and learn how to furnish r out without a cent of extra VW 
Cost on our money saving Factory-to-Home Plana. 








CROFTS & REED CO., Dept. B 372 » 
“HOW AND WHAT TOINVENT", and 
“HOW TO OBTAIN PATENTS” ex- 


“, ” 7 — |NVEN 
Al ~ >— plained FREE. Chester W. Brown. 
¢ Patent Attorney, 912 F Street, Washington, D.C, 
You can learn more about modern improvements from reading the 
catalogues sent out by our advertisers than in any other way. Write for 














those that interest you. 
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Banish the Carpets. 

If you have not already gotten rid of 
the heavy germ-breeding, dust-collecting 
carpets, for the sake of cleanliness, com- 
fort and greater ease, do so! 

So many of us when we bezan house- 
keeping, found ourselves furnishing rooms 
that had soft wood floors with yawning 
cracks, and almost the first thing we did 
was to take floor measurements and 
order enough yards of carpet to cover the 
floors snugly from wall to wall. 


These carpets ever since have been 
our great trial because of the dirt they 


would collect and cast back at us in the 
form of dust, at the least provocation. 

If a mouse escaped our vigilence, a 
hole appeared under the couch or book- 
case or bed, if a moth sneaked in, a 
thread bare and rotten place was found 
along the walls or in the corners the 
next time the carpet was taken up—all 
of which annoyances are avoided when 
art squares or rugs are used. But the 
passing years widened the cracks in the 
soft-wood floors and fcr some time it 
did not occur to us that we might have 
artistic, sanitary and labor saving floor 
coverings as well as those who had 
stained, or oiled, hard-wocd floors. 

There are at least three ways of mak- 
ing this possible. One covered the floors 


where she wanted art squares with old 
matting, painting a border arovnd the 
edge in dull cherry, laying her square in 
the center. She claims superiority for her 
plan because she has warmer floors for 
winter. Another neighber, finding plain 
burlap in shades of brown, red and 
green, tacked stripes of the desired color 
of this around the edges of her rooms 
with very neat results. We treated our 
floors to a process that makes them look 
like hard-wood. 

After making sure that the floors were 
free from dust and perfectly dry, the 
cracks were filled with a preparation 
called crack and crevice filler that cost 
thirteen cents a pound. ‘Two pounds of 
it will fill the eracks of a 15x15 room 
to a border depth of eighteen inches or 
two feet. This was perfectly dry and 
hard in about twelve heurs, filling all 
space between, and adhering tightly to 
the boards, so the first coat of varnish 
and stain floor finish was applied (our 
color was mahogany, but it comes in all 
shades and colors), followed twenty-four 
hours later by a light second coat. This 
gave the floor a beautiful gloss that it 
retains through constant use and mul- 
titudinous moppings for dust, although 
oil is better than water for this. 





This “Finish” cost 45 cents a quart. 





ee 

It required a little more than a quart y, 
make the “border” for the 15x15 room, 
This process is a little longer than th. 
one calling for matting or burlap, py 
once completed is delightfully satigfae. 
tory. We are so much pleased with oy; 
three rooms furnished in art squares and 
imitation of hard-wood borders that | 
am thinking very seriously of doing the 
whole of the livingroom floor after this 
plan so as to use only several smal] rugs 
—Mrs. Fred Nisewander, Monona (o, 


Iowa. 
? & & 


Uses for Broom Sticks, 

Two-thirds of a length whittled fig 
and smooth on the end is excellent for 
lifting boiling clothes from the boiler, Fl 
lengths are useful for curtain poles acregs 
hall and closet doorways and for wire 
fence supports for sweet peas. A piece of 
broom handle with a length of rubber 
hose fastened on the end makes a splep- 
did carpet-beater. Four handles and q 
candy bucket lid makes a good flower 
—C. D. Clements. 


So & & 


I take several farm papers, but among 
them all I must say that Successful Farm 
ing, in my opinion, takes the cake.—Mr 


R. S. Hubbard, Middlesex Co., Conn, 
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on every 
Victor 
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The Victor tone stands today without an equal in the world 
Such sweetness and richness of tone were never known 
before in any musical instrument, and can be secured now only 


through the combined use of the Victor and Victor Records. 
That’s why the world’s greatest art- 

ists make records only for the Victor. L 
That’s why you should be sure to : 

get the Victor and Victor Records— 

why it is important to look for the 

0 famous Victor trademark. 


Go today to any Victor dealer’s and he will 
gladly play any Victor music you want to hear. 
Make your own selections from the Victor catalog 
the dealer will give you, or write us for a copy. 


And be sure to hear 
the Victor-Victrola 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


22d and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


To get best results, use only 
Victor Needles on Victor Records 
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NO MONEY BOWN—NO DEPOSIT—NO OBLIGATIONS — 


WANT you to take this machine right into yourhome; use it asyourown ; try all ite attachmen 
all I claim for it in every respect; if it is not handsomer, better made, more easy to run, and if it does not do better 
work than any machine three times its price, I will take it back and you will not be put toany expense whatever. Try ‘t 


a month absolutely . This is 
free: then, if satis $2 00 | MONT Think of it, less than other high the very 
fied, pay me onl oman grade machines rent for, sewing 
machine formerly sold through dealers and agents for $45.00 to $C5.C0. I now offer it direct from 
my -factory to you on easy terms of payment at about one-third its former 
price. I have cut out my wholesalers, my jobbers, my dealers, and 
agents and offer you their profits. From now on I will loan a machine rie — 

to any honest ey and if after thirty pe. : 

t you can have it at fac- = 

tory prices and easy 


terms, 
BAY Ss 90,50.0 g. $40, 


gin the world sclling high-grade sewing 
machines at dealers’ prices, It costs you 
less than half as much to own the King as 
SFiS eo EJ to pos aoe J other wt my —_ ~y from 
t a dealer or agent. I offer you the same f 
tea mm Amy ogy actory Prices. King machine, which won the hizhest 
; _ award first prize at the Alaska-Yulkon 
Exposition, winning the Gold Medal against all other makes, The judges officially de- 
Paw 0 clared it to be *‘ the world’s best Lock-stitch Vibrating Shuttle pe ing ane « mol 
P means that if your machine proves 
aa’, Fit, MY 20-YEAR GUARANTEE defective or unsatisfactory in ma- 
“ea Jy ,. terial or workmanship at any time during 20 years of service we will 
ee N, replace it with another machine or refund every ccnt you paid, 

MR. W. G. KING, wD , : - . 
. “a2 Ale including freight charges both ways. Remember, you are 
PRES, AND GENE MOM, ee Opp, Under no obligation whatever to keep the Machine. But 
KING SEWING MACHINE CO. “*./?oy if, when you have used it a mo. th, you then wish to 
es Game Of. Burvane, © ¥ 4 buy it, Pll let you have it at the lowest whclesale 
+ : “e, price, exactly the same price that a dealer would 











































Please send me your 61-page handsomely : 7, ony 
fllustrated Sead also fur particulars about § pay; and I will allow you your own time to pay. 


your dag nee teil ofer ; }HIS PRIZE WINNING, GOLD MEDAL, MACHINE FAMILY 
' is strictly ball-bearing; has the newest drop head automatic lift; is easy running 

cetecsceececccccceeecececeeeeeeeeceeee  Qnd Sews a perfect lock-stitch. Among the operations it performs are Adjustable Hemming, Hemming 

(Write your name plainly) , and Sewing on Lace, the French Seam, Frilling, Tucking, Binding, the French Fold, Braiding, Darning. 

§ Quilting, Ruffling, Plaiting, Ruffling between two bands, Edge Stitching and Piping and ——- We 

§ positively guarantee that this marvelous variety and perfection of work cannot be duplicated by the 

i attachments of any other family sewing machine in the world. The machine is complete and 

Ta includes all the attachments, two Needles, two Screw-drivers, Oil Can, six Bobbins, etc., free, 


N For 64-Page Handsomely tilustrated Catalog. 





TILL eee eee eee ee Tee ee eneeeeeee 


(Address) 
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A Model Rural School A rural school can be built here from | sure tanks, gasoline engine, water. pumps, 
Continued from page 77 beginning to completion with all the above | dynamo, furnace, etc., can all be easily 
All rural school houses with the comb adapted to a two room model, a three 


room school cr a six room school by hay- 
ing each fixture slightly larger. 

This model rural school therefore solves 
the school building question for villages, 
towns and consolidated rural. schoois, 

Note: This ought to arouse interest 
everywhere. Away with’ the old.‘ box 
schoolhouse of ancient type! I am sure 
Mr. Kirk will gladly give. further ‘infor- 
mation to those needing it.—Hditor. 


oe 2 & 

When attending public sales don’t buy 
things you don’t need because they sell 
cheap, there is always plenty of old junk 
at home.—-VJ. H. Raiser. 


of their roof running one way have at- 
tics, but the attic of this rural school is 
the first one and only cne that has been 
discovered. This attic is 15x35 feet, in- 
side measurement, all in one room: dis- 
tance from floor to ceiling 7 1-2 feet in the 
middle part. This attic is abundantly | 
lighted through gable lights and roof 
lights, It contains modern manual training 
benches for use of eight or ten children 
at one time, a gas range and other ap- 
naratus fer experimental cooking. — It 
is furnished with both gas and electric 
light. It has wash bow] with hot and 
cold water, looking glass, towels, etc. It 
has a large typical kitchen sink and a 

















drinking fountain, but no drinking cup, | A Too Common Type of Country School House— + ¢ ¢ 

either common or uncommon. It has cup- a ——— a! Guaeins. = pang be Two of my friends handed me 25 cents 

boards, boxes and receptacles for va- the Gountry Boy and Girl Want to Get Away! cach and asked me to send for Successful 
- : , From. Is This Your Kind? “ pm 

rious experiments in home economics. It Farming for one year for them. They 





has a disinfecting apparatus, a pertable |mentioned equipments of every kind, in-| say it is the best paper they ever Saw for 
acricultural chemistry Jaboratory and /cluding furniture, for $2,250. The heat-| the money, and I can truth‘ully agree 
numerous other equipments. ing and ventilating apparatus, the pres-! with them.—V. C. Orem, Ienry Co., Ky. 
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Substitutes for Meat. 

Mock Fish.—Grind one pint mixed nuts 
—pecans, black walnuts or hickory nuts. 
Mix with them one pint of cold boiled 
hominy, one-half cup stale bread crumbs, 


three hard cooked eggs, chopped fine, one 
tablespoon chopped parsley, one table- 
spoon grated onion and one whole raw 
egg. Mix well and make in form of a 
fish. Place on a greased paper, bake in 
a quick oven—30 minutes. Baste twice 
with three tablespoons of butter melted 
in % cup of warm water. When the “fish” 
is done garnish with parsley and sliced 
lemons. Serve with Hollandish sauce. 


Bean Oroquettes.—One pint of navy 
beans, soak over night; drain and cook 
in boiling water until tender; drain, press 
through a colander, add a level teaspoon 
of salt, %4 teaspoon pepper and one table- 
spoon butter. Mix thoroughly, roll into 
cylinder-shaped croquettes, dip in beaten 
egg, roll in bread crumbs and fry in hot 
fat. Serve with tomato sauce. 


Nut Oroquettes.—Blanch 24 almonds; 
add to them % pint pecan nuts, chopped 
fine; mix with an equal quantity of cold 
cooked hominy or rice; add % teaspoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon onion juice, 1 tablespoon 
chopped parsley, a dash of pepper; mix 
thoroughly, mould into croquettes, dip in 
egg, roll in crumbs and fry in deep fat. 
Serve with cream sauce, to which has 
been added ¥/, cup chopped nuts. 

Codfish Souffle-—Pick apart and soak 
over night one-half pound of salted cod- 
fish. Next morning drain and add it to 
one pint mashed potatoes, four table- 
spoons hot milk and the yolks of two 
eggs. Mix and fold in the well beaten 
whites o* the two eggs. Put into a bak- 
ing dish.and bake in a quick oven for 
from five to fifteen minutes. 

Japanese E'ggs.—Put six eggs .nto warm 
water, bring slowly to the boiling point; 
boil five minutes, then stand in pan of 
cold water. Boil one cup of rice, drain 
and dry in the oven. Cut the eggs into 
halves crosswise, take out the yolks, and 
mash with them two sardines, add \% tea- 
spoon of pepper, roll into balls and put 
them back into the white. Turn the rice 
in the center of the platter and smooth it 
over. Stand the eggs in the rice and 
pour over % pint of white sauce. Gar- 
nish with green and send at once to the 
table—F. H. W. 
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Meat and Fish Sauces. 


The superiority of French sauces is due 
to the strong, finely-flavored, white stock 
used in their preparation. Many things 
take the place of this in the ordinary 
English sauces, but none fill it. The basis 
of most sauces is a roux made of butter 
and flour cooked together; for white 
sauces without browning, for brown 
sauces browning both butter and flour be- 
fore adding the liquid to be used. If cer- 
tain simple directions be always adhered 
to, a delicious sauce may be served with 
little trouble, but nothing will show lack 
of pains and following the rule quicker 
than a meat sauce. The proportions al- 
ways remain the same, no matter what 
kind or amount of sauce is to be made— 
a tablespoon of butter and a tablespoon 
of flour to every cup of liquid. For white 
sauce the butter is melted without brown- 
ing, the flour added and cooked until 
blended without browning. For a brown 
sauce the butter is melted and browned, 
the flour added and thoroughly browned 
before the liauid is added. Never sprinkle 
in the flour; put it all in at once; stir 
with the flat of a spoon until blended 
and without lumps, and add the liquid at 
once—not by degrees.—Sylvanus Van 
Aken, 

oo 


Three Dinner Dishes. 


Potatoes with Chops.—Pare_ several 
good sized potatoes and slice them into a 
deep baking dish, seasoning each layer 
with a little salt, pepper and finely chop- 


ped onion. Over the potatoes put as many 
pork chops as there are persons to be 
served, and over all pour a pint of rich 
milk. Bake until the chops are done, usual- 
ly about one hour, and during the last 
twenty minutes remove the cover in order 
to brown the top nicely. 

Rissoles.—To two cups of cold meat, 
chopped or ground and seasoned with salt, 
pepper, a little celery salt and minced 
onion, add two tablespoons cracker 
crumbs, one well beaten egg and one- 
fourth cup hot water. Put in a deep bak- 
ing dish, dot the top with butter and bake 
until a rich brown. 

Steak Birds.—Cut thin slices of round 
steak into pieces about three inches 
square. Make a dressing as you would if 
a fowl were to be stuffed and with this 
fill the pieces of steak, tying them with 
a cord. Put the “steak birds” into a 
pan and cook until tender, basting them 
often with a liquor made by adding s1"’ 
pepper, mincod onion, celery salt and 2 
little pork fat to a cup of water. Serve 
on a hot platter with a tomato sauce— 
Lalia Mitchell. 
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When -01 are cooking a pumpkin, try 
putting i’ through a food chopper. It 
takes only a little time to cook it tender. 

Walnut Cake.—I cup butter, 2 cups 
sugar, % cup currants, % cup citron, 4 
teaspoons baking powder, 4 teaspoon all- 
spice, 4% teaspoon cinnamon, 4 teaspoon 
ginger, % cup milk, 3 eggs, 1% cup rais- 
ins, 1 cup black walnut meats. Cream 
butter, add sugar gradually, then the well 
beaten eggs, flour, which has been sifted 
with the spices, and baking powder: then 
the milk. Pour into greased and floured 
pan and bake 2 hours.—F’. H. W. 

Carmel Ice Cream—1 «1p sugar, 4 
cup boiling water, 1 quart cream, % cup 
sugar. Melt sugar in iron pan; when 
caramel stage is reached, add boiling wa- 
ter gradually; mix with hot cream and 
sugar; when cool, freeze.—F. H. W. 
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Cheap Fruit Cake. 


Cream together one-half cup butter 
and one cup light brown sugar, add one 
cup buttermilk, one heaping teaspoon cin- 
namon, a little salt and two cups of flour 
in which a teasnocn of soda has been 
sifted. Beat thorvuug"ly and stir in one- 
half pound each of fioured currants and 
raisins, a half cup of any thick rich pre- 
serves and if desired a half cup of chop- 
ped nuts. Bake for an hour in a. mod- 
erate oven.—L. M. F. 


, 
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Sour Cream Cake. 

When eggs and butter are high if you 
happen to have some sour cream handy 
an excellent cake may be evolved by mix- 
ing a cup of sugar, a cup of sour cream, 
a teaspoon of soda and two scant cups 
of flour. ‘Sour milk will answer, instead 
of cream, by the addition of a small piece 
of butter. Add a little salt. Flavor with 
cinnamon and nutmeg.—H. M. R. 


” . 
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Rich Corn Cak .—1 cup corn meal, 1 
cup white flour, 4 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 4% cup sugar, 1% teaspoon salt, 1 cup 
milk, 2 eggs, % cup melted butte:. Mix 
and sift dry ingredients. Add milk and 
eggs, well beaten, and butter. Bake in a 
buttered shallow pan in a hot oven. 

Oak Hill Potatoes.—Cut six medium 
sized cold boiled potatoes, and six hard 
cooked eggs, into 4% inch slices. Put 
layer of potatoes in baking dish, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, cover with sliced 
eggs. Repeat until all material is used. 
Pour over all two cups thin white sauce. 
cover with buttered cracker crumbs and 
bake until brown.—F.. H. W. 


> & 


Another Wash Day Dinner. 


Into an earthen casserole put 2 pounds 
of round steak, 2 carrots—cut in strips— 
2 onions and eight potatoes; salt and cook 
in oven (uncovered) for thirty minutes, 
then cover and cook slowly for two hours. 





400,000 Women 
Have This Cabinet 





Why Not You? In tens 
of thousands of Farm 
Kitchens the Hoosier 
Cabinet enables the 
housewife to do her 


Yr. Husband: 
ou have riding 
gue and many 


mente to make 
oar work easy. 


thought thet | work im half the fi 

work in ime 
hive 8 stop saver and takes a big load of 
The old-time | Gtudgery off her shoul- 
kitchen table | ders besides. 


is as far out of 
date asthe walk- 
ing plow. The 
H er Kitchen 
Oabinet saves as 


The Hoosier Kitchen 
Cabinet brings into one 
spot 40 inches wide near- 


meoh, | le bor in ty everything you use in 
ee aap the kitchen. It saves you 


eavesinthefield. | COUntless trips back and 








forth from the pantry. 





Hoosier 


Kitchen Cabinet 
One Dollar a Week Puts This 
Cabinet In Your Kitchen 


It caves ou frou reaching up to high shel 
saves you from the back-breaking strein of bonding 
over binsand flour barrels. 

he Hoosier is the Lowest priced Kitchen Cab- 


u y the years of service it 
gives. It is solid oak, three thicknesses; built to last 
a lifetime. The Hoosier is the only kitchen cabinet 
with a pure aluminum work table. Write us for 
FREE Cabinet Book. We will tell you where 
can see the Hoosier. In nearly every community there Ls 


licensed Hoosier agent who sells the Hoosier at the low 
established by the factory. The merchant who has the Hoosier 
license sign (shown below) in his window is a good man to 


. Address 
OOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Gace and Factory Caste, ind. 


San Francisco Br 
World's Largest Makers 








100K FOR THIS SIGN OF THE LICENSED HOOSIER AGENT 
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Big Profits in Home — 
witha STAHL C 
Stops surplus fruits and vese 
tables going to waste. Vey 
little money required — 
profits—a wonder money mak 
er on the farm. 
Stahl Oem 
All sizes. Pally Ly : 
start ou 4 
in use. Prices 








needed. 100, 
ap. Write for big illustrated catalog today—Now- 
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F. 8. Stahl, Bos 382 J Quincey, I “al 
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Read and study the advertisements 
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How Jimmy Made Good 
Continued from Page 81 

igs. Jimmy put his 
ne Friendly invitation. E +h 
“Come on in, old gal,” he said. “This 
yere stable’s a little better'n nothin if it 
should rain. Looks a little like cloudin 


hand out 


"Pte pulled out an extra bundle of fod- 
der and put it into the mule’s manger. 
Nancy, eyeing the unwonted generosity 
of her supper with an appreciative ex- 
pression, fell to with great gusto. Jimmy 
stood for a few minutes watching her as 
she munched the corn-blades contentedly. 

“Looks like some one better stay here 
an’ look after things,” he soliloquized, as 
he and Bounce went slowly back to the 
house. “Seems like pore ole pap jist 
natchally hadn't no sense about managin’. 
| don’t know as I kin do much better, 
he added, with a look almost like pity for 
himself, as he glanced down at his ill- 
nourished body and claw-like hands, “but 
[ll do somethin’ or bust a-tryin’.”” 

And so Jimmy Treavis began life for 


himself. (To be continued.) 
Practical Use of the Phonograph. 
II. 
Our country is still in its childhood, 


though a hundred years and more have 
passed since its founding, always we have 
with us the newly arrived foreigner of 
different types, who with their old world 
customs and ideas add a distinct type to 
almost every community in the land. 
They say this is a good place, and do not 
wish to go back or for their children to 
go, so in the trainin~ and education 
given those children, much of the real 
prosperity of the future is to be found. 

The older people have had their edu- 
cation in their ov’n country, and a good 
one too. Its systems, laws, customs, 
its holidays and its national airs are all 
well known to them, and many of these 
are taught to the second generation here 
at home, but with the child at school it 
is different, even they have been 
taught to love and respect their mother 
country, so they want their children to 
know this new country of the west. 

We have the text books and the flag, 
the national holidays and the educational 
privileges, and now we want the music, 
and because not every school can have 
its organ or piano, and even with them, 
perhaps not the teacher who can play 
them, we choose for the country school 
the good phonograph, with such songs 
as “Cclumbia,” “America,” “The Star 
Spangled Banner,’’ and with even the time 
worn “Yankee Doodle” and “John 
Brown.” 

These are the songs that the men have 
sung who have made our country. Each 
has a history and it is a part of every 
child's education to know them. Think 
of a child studying the American Revo- 
lution and not knowing “Yankee Doodle” 
or the Civil War without “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” “My Brave Lad in 
Blue.” “My Maryland,” and “Dixie.” Let 
us not be one sided, the history of the 
past must be understood by the new 
comer if they would appreciate the prés- 
ent. Many a battle has been fought un- 
der the influence of that music, and the 
istory lesson will not be the less un- 
peraey if along with it they should hear 

at All is quiet along the Potomac 
re gt. not all of school is 
. fea” Mie, ate lessons of many kinds 

—Nellie Fiske Hackett. 
& & 
—_ The Poet's Trial. 

rrote a poem once on a ti 
Called "Eemsantan Po A Pasa 
And sent it to the editor, 

Who sent it back again. 


And then I wrote a little verse 
» i? somewhat lighter vein, 

ut still the editor was there, 
And sent it back again. 
I next essayed to write a song 
and dubbed it “Love’s Refrain.” 
The editor was on his job 

And sent it back again.) 


And now Ill send this 
§ s little rh 
Out on the morning train, ee 
xpecting that his majesty 
1 send it back again. 


as 
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Select 
Company 


It’s the very nature of a soda 
cracker to absorb moisture and 
foreign odors. 


That’s why the ordinary soda cracker 
remained so long in obscurity. 


The advent of Uneeda Biscuit and the moisture- 
proof and odor-repelling package changed 

all this—for Uneeda Biscuit, the perfect 

soda cracker, keeps select company 
—its own. 


To-day the goodness, the 
freshness and body-build- 
ing virtues of Uneeda 
Biscuit are acclaimed 

in tenement and 

mansion. 
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# Our Big Free Stove and Range Book gives you our 
Direct to You 
_ Over 140.000 satisfied cus- per 
—360 Days’ Approval Test 
to $40 cash. No better stoves or ranges than the Kalamazoo could 
All \Ta Our paint Li bought high-grade linseed $ 
A 
GAL. 

Aidoco Guaranteed House Paint foes farther. costs loss and fe GUARANTEED 


factory wholesale prices and explains all—saving you 
—“And Gas tomers in 21,000 towns. Over 400 styles and sizes to sclect from. 
—CASH OR CREDIT 
Oven Thermom- 4 made—at any price. Prove it, before we keep your money. 
Catalo 
peavey just before the price doubled. Today we could not buy the same 
as 
roo buitings Tk ay Tee 
‘e ° 













Be An Independent Buyer Spend One Cent For 
- 7. 

y\ GeV eV ive WAS This Big FREE Book 
$5 to $40 on any famous Kalamazoo stove or range, 
including gas stoves. Sold only direct to homes. 

Stoves, Too” $100,000 bank bond guarantee. We prepay all freight and give you 4 
—30 Days’ Free Trial 

Write a postal for our book today—any responsible person can 

have same credit as your home stores would give you—and you save 

eter Makes anindependent buyer. Send name for Free gue No. 26%. 

Baking Easy Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, an 
oil for twice what we paid forit. ‘That's why dealers everywhere 

have to ask you double our low 1911 prices for house paint. 
3 
Paint Wh etth a ~~ -- 1. H inde ae lsc palkdact—ann 
ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 2161 MARSHALL BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Every page of advertising means an extra page of reading matter for 
you. When you help us to get more advertising by mentioning Success- 





~—Sanford A. McGavern. 


ful Farming when you write, you help us to give you more reading matter. 
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A City Woman Decides to Farm. IV. 

I have been working day and night 
for the past two weeks trying to get the 
ground ready for my orchard, and to set 
out the political plum trees, which, after 
a careful study of fruits, I had decided 
would be the most profitable that could 
be grown. 

So far, have only succeeded in plant- 
ing a few trees, as both political parties 
have established headquarters on a plot 


Wty 





“Working Day and Night” 
of ground adjoining my farm, and keep 
the earth trampled down so solid that it 
will require a twenty horse-power steam 
plow to loosen up the soil. 
They are bidding against each other for 


the plums, and are offering fabulous 
prices, which will net me a fortune, if I 
can succeed in having the law enforced, 
restraining them from trespassing upon 
my property, thereby giving the crop a 
chance to mature withing being stung 
by them. 

Reliable nurserymen inform me that I 
will find the politician a worse pest than 
the curculio, which comes up out of the 
ground, stings the plum and lays its eggs. 
resulting in destruction to the fruit, and 
the only remedy is jarring the trees, and 
turning the pigs and poultry in to eat 
the beetles and diseased fruit which fall 
to the ground. I have no pigs to do this 
dirty work for me, and have other im- 
portant duties for. my hens to attend t¢ 
at this season—which you will hear about 
later on. 

Inasmuch as [ am within the city 
limits, I will turn in a fire alarm and let 
the fire company turn cold water on these 
political nuisances, and if that is not suc- 
cessful in removing them, I will appeal 
to Uncle Sam to rrotect my property. 

I have been testing my seed corn, and 
will set it out as soon as the weather 
is favorable, planting with the sprouts 
upright, and just peeping above the sur- 
face, the same as onion sets. The work 
of setting out corn is very tedious, and 
for that reason will only raise sufficient 
to have my own mush, corn flakes and 
corn crisp. I will grow egosee for my 
chickens; am informed it is much better 
for laying hens than corn. I may plant 
«ome pop-corn so as to have enough pop 
to drink during hot weather. To keep it 


cold, I'll have to raise some snowballs, 








of course. . 
On account of the enthusiasm and in- 
terest shown by the seedsmen and grocers, 
and the advance orders received for my 
square peas, I have been compelled to add 


an additional ten acres to my farm, 
which will be devoted exclusively to 
the growth and further propagation 
of the square pea, which has met 
with such a_ hearty welcome from 


all classes of people. 
Next month I will try and tell you 

about my cow and hens, in which I am 

very much interested —Joetta Haines 

Combe. 
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Set Him Free. 

“And why, pray, do you refuse to but- 
ton me up the back?” 
“Because you told me that you did not 
want me to do it any more.” 

“You must be crazy!” 

“Well, you told me that you hoped I 


would never do anything behind your 
back that I could not do before your 
face.” 


oo & & 
Probably. 

Affable Barber—Hair cut, sir? 

Grump Customer (sarcastically) —No; 
I want it made in a bunn and tied with 
pink ribbon. 

eo? & 
Ideal Truthfulness. 

“Are you truthful,” asked an employer 
cf a boy looking for work. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy, “but not 
so that it would queer your business.” 

o& 3 & 
Got the Wrong Definition. 

An old lady congratulated a new wife 
on having a model husband. The first 
opportunity the new wife turned to the 
dictionary, where she read: “Model—a 
small imitation of the real thing.” 

& Og 
Not Too Proud to Work. 

“Here's a nickel,” said a thrifty house- 
wife to a tramp at her door. “Now, 
what are you going to do with it?’ 

“Well, mum,” replied the hungry man, 
“if I buy a touring car, I sha’n’t have 
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enough left to pay my chauffeur; if I 
purchase a steam yacht, there won’t be 
enough left to defray the cost of man- 
ning her; so I guess, mum, I'll get a 
schooner and handle it myself.” 
& & 
A Sure Cure—Never Fails. 

A—I'm feeling miserable, doctor. I can 
not sleep. I can’t keep my mind on my 
business, my appetite is gone. What would 
you advise me to do? 

Dr. W—Marry the girl. Two dollars, 
please, 
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One Year; 
Free Criaj 


This is our offer 
to you—selectany 
Cornish Plano of 
organ, from the 
least expensive tg 
the finest ever 
built and we, 
without one pit 
of obligation on 
your ! 
send the f = 
ment to you di. 
rect from our 
factory with 
dervsnng 
if thet ~ a 
does not come 
to your fulles 
expectations you 
are not to keep it, 
and that the 


Trial Will Cost You Absolutely Nothing 


If the instra- Two Years Credit If Needed 


ment does not 
prove better 
value for the 
money than you 
can get any- 
where else—if it 
is not as good an 
instrument @6 
you can buy for 
one-third more 
than we ask—if 
at any time 
within a year 
you feel that 
you have not a 
good bargain, 
send it back; we 
won't find one 
word of fault 
with your de- 
elsion, and you 


Cornish 


Cornish Instruments for 
real merit, are unex- 
celled by any other, 
whatever the price 
or name or repu- 
tation. 





























We Save You gree and 
more On a Piano 


will not be one cent out of pocket for freight or for 
use of the instrument. 


The Cornish Bond Protects You 


Easy Terms 


and holds us strictly to 
this offer. You are to have 
the privilege of any terms 
of payment that you may 
choose. You risk nothing. 
We assume all re 
sponsibility, because 
we know all about the 
great beauty of material 
and workmanship in Cor- 
nish pianos and organs and 
we know all about the 
pure, sweet, rich tone 
quality of our instruments 
and we know wha 
quarter of a million 
satisfied purchasers 
think of them. 

If you keep the instru 
ment it will cost you the 
Rock-Bottom 
Price, not one cent more, 
and you will receive with 
it our Bonded Guar 
antee which insures the 
instrument for 25 years 


Buy On The 
Plan—Save ‘One Thea against defect in material 
er workmanship. 


Send For The New Cornish Book 


Don’t think of buying before reading {t. It ts the 
handsomest piano and organ catalog ever issued. It 
explains things you ought to know whether you bay 
from us or not and it is yours for the asking. Write 
for it ow and please mention which you are inter 
ested in—piano or organ. 


Cornish C0. WASHINGTON, 


YOU CAN MAKE 
— $310$|/2A DAY 


We have a new patented article never on 











the market before. Can't be bought is 
stores. We control the entire output. Sells 
in every home. We want one honest, 
able, good, live, energetic hustler in each 
county. Splend'dehance. Write quick for 
sample toworkers. No experience D 

C. Mathews, 5871 Wayne St., Dayton, Obie. 











ORNAMENTAL FENCE 

‘ 25 Designs—All — 
Handsome, cost less than 

oun Gude. Don't buy 2 fence 
until you get our Free 
and § 1 Prices. 
* We can save you money. 
x Kokomo Fence Machine Ce. 
428 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 


ALL 

7 YPEWRITERS wx: 

BLE WRITERS or otherwise. Us 

ps LC. Smiths, et etc. i wi 
Mfrs, Prices. me : 

Write et ae Catalogue No. 



























































Aman or woman to act as our informs 
Wanted—i:: reporter, All orspare time. No ¢ 
perience necessary. 850 to 6300 per month. N tate a 
sell. Rend stamp for © pertioulngs. SALES ASS NAMA 
606 Association Buliding, #NDIANAPOLIS, IND! 
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A LITTLE OF THIS AND THAT. 
An Exchange of Compliments. 

At a tavern one night + 

Messrs. More, Strange and Wright 

Met, good cheer and good thought to ex- 
change. 

Says More “Of us three, 

The whole town will agree, 

There is only one knave, 
Strange.” 

“Yes,” says Strange, rather sore, 

“I’m sure there’s one More, _ 

A most terrible knave, and a bite, 

Who cheated his mother, 

His sister and brother.” 


and that’s 


“Qh yes,’ replied More, “that is 
Wright.” 
& a eo 


The following puzzling lines were the 
outburst of the wanton wit of a lover, in 
his effort to play off one lady against 
another, and so retain two strings to his 
bow : : 
| don’t want the one that I don’t want, 
to know 

That I want the one that I want; 

But the one that I do want, wants me 
to zo 

And give up the one I don’t want. 


Why I don’t want the one that I don’t 
“want, to know 

That | want the one that I want, 

Is because, if the one that I want can’t 
be so, 

I shall want the one I don’t want. 


- * * 
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Conundrums and Riddles. 

Why is a dressmaker a most deceptive 
woman ? 

Because she is not what she seams. 

If a fender and fire-irons cost three 
pounds, what will a ton of coal come to? 
To ashes. 

What does an artist like to draw best? 
His salary. 

What is it that a gentleman has not, 
never can have, and yet can give a lady? 
A husband. 

Who was Jonah’s tutor? 
that brought him up. 

Why is the north pole like an illicit 
whisky manufactory? It is a secret still. 


The whale 


What is a country seat? A milking 
stool. 
Why does a man’s hair turn gray 


sooner than his mustach? Because it is 
about twenty-one years older. 

Unable to think, unable to speak, yet 
tells the truth to all the world? A balance 
or pair of scales. 

_ Why is an egg like a colt? Because it 
is of little value until it is broken. 

A blind beggar had a brother and that 
brother died, now what relation was the 
blind beggar to the brother that died? 
His sister, as the blind beggar was a 
woman. 

What is that which goes from Boston 
to Providence without once moving? The 
railroad. 

_ Why is a man who has nothing but his 
illustrious ancestry to boast of like a 
potato? The only good belonging to him 
is under the ground. 

_ Why does a sailor know there’s a man 
in the moon’ He has been to sea. 

Why is a ward political speaker like a 
turkey? Because he is sometimes stuffed 
With chestnuts. 

What killed Joan of Arc? 
hot stake. 

What is political economy? 
your vote. 


When does a caterpillar improve in 


Too much 


Splitting 


morals? When it turns over a new leaf.]| 


What is the difference between a cor- 
rupt city official and a church bell? One 
steals from the people and the other peals 
from the steeple. 

Four animals went to the circus 
(tickets were $1 each). There was a 
— a duck, a frog and a skunk. Only 
— ouete Admitted. Which were they, 

did they get in? Wirst came the 
rabbit with his four quarters, the duck 
a ry ed his bill, and the frog went in 
~ F , Steenback, but they retused to ad- 

t the skunk, he had only a scent (cent), 


rw Sant was a bad one.—Joetta Haines 
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hardened and polished. Beveled 
for either pulling or pushing. Fitted 
with 6 foot Northern Ash handle. 
“*The Recollection of Quali 


Good Tools Make 


Good Workmen 


Farmers! Increase the effici- 
ency of your men: by giving 
them good tools. Don’t ex- 
pect raw hands to do as well 
with misfit tools as they would 


with well made, handy 


KEEN 





KUTTER 


Farming Tools 


A workman is largely what his tool makes 
him, Therefore, see that the hoes, forks, rakes, 
& scythes, shovels, spades, garden forks, axes, 
manure hooks, potato hooks, and ° 
other hand tools which your men 
use bear the Keen Kuitter trade- 
mark. One of the best Keen Kutter tools 
ime made is the Keen Kutter Drain Cleaner. 


one piece best crucible 





Remains 
Long After the Price is orgotten. = 
—E. C. SIMMONS. 


Trademark Registered. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc. ), St. Louls and New York, U.S.A 





BB SHorric WALL BOARD is cheaper 
and better than lath and plaster. 
Easily nailed tostuds. Applied dry, 
itisready atoncefor paint, paper 
or burlap — inexpensive or artistic 
decoration. Made of kiln-dried, 

reased laths imbedded in Asphalt 

astic,insuring a solid, substantial 
covering for 


Walls 2-4 Ceilings 
Clean odorlessand sanitary. Guar- 


ness, 

cold, sound and vermin. 
of every description; 
porches, laundries, 





Used for finishing new buildi 
also for partitions, attics, 


BOARD’ SHEATHING 


Save Money, Time and Labor in Building 


Will not shrink, warp or crack, | P° 








garages. I tisthe ariginal Wall Board , construction patented. 

BISHOPRIC SHEATHING is made of same materials 
as Wall Board, but is nailed smooth side to studs with laths 
and asphalt exposed. 


SAVES '75 PERCENT 
in material and labor. Does away with ae 


Makes smooth, solid job. Proof against heat, cold, damp- 
i ander weather boards, flooring 


ness and vermin. Used 
and ready roofing or cement; also aslining for barns, 
ultry houses other out-door buildings. Houses fin- 


ished with Bishopric Wall Board and Sheathing are ready 
forimmediate pancy. Write today for factory prices and 








Booklet and { Bishopric Wall Board 
FREE Siniuret {Bisore Seen 





The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Mfg. Co. 50 E. Third St. Cincinnati, 0. 
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This famous trade mark on spoons, forks, knives, <a 
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i Silber Plate 

that Wears” 
Catalogue ‘*‘ D42." 
BRITANNIA COMPANY 
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ness and continue to advertise. 








If you want to know all there is to know about farm machinery or 
farm conveniences or land or poultry or seeds or stock or things to make 
home more pleasant, ask the advertisers in Successful Farming about it. 
If they were not experts in their various lines they couldn’t stay in busi- 
If they were not honest, we would not 
continue to accept their advertising in Successful Farming. 
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About Washing Machines 


My wife knows. For it was because of her that 
I got into the washing machine business. We have a 


pretty heavy wash—good many in the family—and I 
used to come into the house at the close of wash-day 
and her so tired out she could hardly move. 
I'm not a stingy man, any more than I’m careless 
with money,a bought one after another various 
contraptions Pat were supposed todo the hard work 
of washing. Paid good prices for some of ’em, too. 
But I found out that it was harder work fora woman 
to run the machine than it was to wash the clothes. 
They tore the clothes all up, too. Then I got dis- 
gusted and sat down to re the thing out for 
myself, The result was the invention of the famous 


“Quicker Yet” 
Washing Machine 


which has made wash-day drudgery a thing of the 
past in thousands of homes, 

At first I only built one for myself. Then the 
neighbors’ wives began dropping inand wanted one. 
And finally I realized that what did the work in my 
home would do the work anywhere else as well. 

I call the machine the “Quicker Yet,’’ because it 
is quicker and easier than any other machine I ever 
cow—and I guess I’d about tried ’em all. 


Runs Easy-- 
Can’t Tear the Clothes 


The mechanism of the “Quicker Yet’? Washer is 
as simple ae be. On starting the machine the 
m ical parts adjust themselves easily and 
run with the least possible effort—no friction, no 
wasted energy. 

The tub is the best obtainable grade of kiln-dried 
Louisiana Red Cypress. It can neither shrink,swell 
nor ie The hoops are solid steel, non-rusting. 

All the mechanism, except the racker 
operating the dolly or dasher, is bolted to the legs 
underneath the tub and out of the way. 

The colly or dasher, instead of being loose on 
he post as 7 other maaan. is ns one ond piece. 

is preven the t ng, straining tang- 
that ruins clothes. 


ling 
Here’s My 
Iron-Clad Guarantee 


I guarantee that with the “Quicker Yet” Washer 
anyone can doa washing mucn cleaner, in less time 
and with less effort than with poy ot 
machine, if my instructions are followed, 

I further a to replace without charge any 
of the machine that may be found de- 
within one 





rtor 
ective in any way, if I am so advi 
year from date of purchase. 


Write For Free Book 


I have gotten upa k which tells all about the 
“Quicker Yet,” why t’s best and easiest. And the 
price is right—for all I want to mak: is a good liv- 
ing—and I’m polling 80 many machines I can afford 
to take a small profit on each one. Write me per- 
somaily or send in the coupon, today. 

H. C. MODLIN, V. President 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING CO. 
600 Rawson Street Perry, lowa 


SOCeeRee88e888 COUPON 8888seessseese: 


=H. C. Modlin, V. President 
GLOBE MFG. CO, 
600 Rawson Street 
Perry, lowa 
Send me, FREE and without obligation on my part, full 
particulars about your ‘‘ Quicker Yet" Washing Machine. 


NOEIO. cccccccccccccccccccces + seccceceseccoccce-ccccccce ; 








CACHOO! family and all 


your friends ‘‘just sneeze their 
without knowing why, with Cachoo,the 


Mesaseaasaseveve 
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Make the whole 
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A Suggestive Easter Dinner 
Cuntinued from Page 70 
butter, one slice onion. Open peas, drain 
well, add seasoning and onion; simmer for 
ten minutes, remove onion and serve. 

Tomato Salad.—One can tomatoes, one 
teaspoon salt, one teaspoon sugar, three 
peppercorns, one-third teaspoon celery 
salt, two-thirds box granulated gelatine, 
one bay leaf, 1 small onion, three cloves. 
Stew tomatoes, spices, seasoning and 
onion together for twenty minutes. 
Strain; keep hot. To the gelatine add 
cne-half cup cold water and let stand ten 
minutes, then pour on the hot water and 
stir until every particle of gelatine is dis- 
solved. Pour into small cups, chill. When 
cold and firm turn onto lettuce leaves or 
garnish with other green leaves and serve 
with boiled dressing. 

Boiled Dressing—Three egg yclks, 
four tablespoons olive oil, one-fourth cup 
melted butter, two tablespoons vinegar, 
one tablespoon lemcn juice, 1 teaspoon 
salt, one-half teaspoon mustard, one- 
fourth teaspoon pepper, one-eighth tea- 
spoon cayenne, whipped cream. Beat 
eggs, add oil very slcwly, then melted but- 
ter, vinegar and lemon juice. Cook over 
hot water (stirring constantly) until it 
forms a coating on the spoon. Add the 
dry ingredients, chill, add whipped cream 
until thin enough to serve. 

Pincapple Ice.—Fcur cups water, two 
cups sugar, 1 cup orange juice, two cups 
grated pineapple, one-half cup lemon juice, 
Make a syrup of sugar and water, add 
fruit and juice, chill and freeze. Recipe 
for Quick Cake given in preceding is- 
sue.—Mrs. F. I. W. 

oo? & 


Lenten Dishes. 

Bread and Cheese Pudding—Use a 
deep baking dish. Then take as much 
stale bread as your family will require, 
eut your bread in small square pieces, 
about two inches square will be all right. 
Place the first layer of cheese until your 
dish is full then pour boiling water over 
the mixture; cover it very closely and 
when well soaked, heat two tablespoons 
of lard and pour over and stir well and 
set into the oven to brown. It is de- 
licious. 

Potato Loaf.—For six people. Peel 
several good sized potatees and grate 
twelve heaping tablespoons. To them add 
two well beaten eggs, one pint of milk 
with cream or half milk and half cream, 
a little salt, and one pint of flour. Beat 
hard as you would a cake. Take a but- 
tered bread pan, small size, and pcur the 
mixture into it. Bake in a moderate 
oven. It is fine. 

Rice Pudding Sauce.—To one cup rice, 
add three pints of cold water. Boil it 
thoroughly, remove from the range and 
cool slightly; add three well beaten eggs, 
a pint of rich milk, one teaspocn cinna- 
man, a small cup of sugar. Then dis- 
solve one teaspoon cornstarch in a little 
milk. beat the mixture well. Butter a 
baking dish and pour the mixture into it. 
Leave in the oven till a golden brown. 
Serve with whipped cream or the whites 
of two eggs well beaten and a crushed 
banana mixed with eggs. 

Another New Cabbage Recipe.—Take 
a medium sized head of cabbage, chop real 
fine, put into a granite kettle with a pint 
of boiling water and parboil it. Peel two 
medium sized onions, cut into small 
pieces and fry with one tablespoon of 
lard; pour over the cabbage. Now take a 
cup of vinegar, not strong, put into a 
pan, season it with salt, pepper and a bit 
of sugar and pour over the cabbage. Let 
it stay on back of range and simmer for 
about ten minutes and serve hot.—Celia 
Beeler. 

Riced Potatoes.—Force hot boiled po- 
tatoes through a pctato ricer or coarse 
strainer. Serve lightly. piled on a hot 
vegetable dish. 

Fried Potato Balls.—To one cup hot 
riced potatoes add one tablespoon but- 
ter, one-fourth teaspocn salt, one-eighth 
teaspoon celery salt and a few grains of 
cayenne. Cool slightly and add one-half 
beaten egg and one-half teaspoon finely 





chopped parsley. Shape in small balls, 
roll in flour or bread crumbs and browp 
in shallow fat.—IF. H. W. 
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Easter Dishes. 

French Toast.—One or two eggs, one 
fourth teaspoon salt, one cup milk, six or 
eight slices stale bread. Beat eggs slight. 
ly, add salt and milk, dip bread in mix. 
ture. Have a griddle hot and well but- 
tered ; brown the bread on one side, place 
a small piece of butter on top of each 
slice, turn and brewn on the other side, 
Serve hot with cinnamon and sugar or 
maple syrup. 

Cream Almond Cake.—One half cup 
butter, one cup sugar, two cups flour, 
four teaspoons baking powder, one-half 
cup milk, whites four eggs, one-half teg- 
spoon almond flavcring. Cream the but- 
ter, add sugar gradually, then the milk 
and flavoring; then one-half the flour and 
the well beaten eggs, and remaining flour. 
Bake in layer tins 20 to 30 minutes, 

Omelet.—Two tablespoons butter, four 
tablespoons flour, one-half teaspoon salt, 
pepper, one cup milk, four eggs. Melt 
butter and add flour and milk gradually, 
Cool; separate yolks and whites. Beat 
whites until stiff (not dry) and the yolks 
until thick. Add yolks to cooled sauce, 
then cut and fold in the whites. Heat 
a granite frying pan, rub all over with 
butter, turn in the omelet; cook slowly: 
when set put it in the oven to dry; fold 
and serve at once. 

Corn Muffins.—One cup flour, one-half 
cup yellow corn meal, three teaspoons 
baking powder, one tablespoon sugar, one- 
half teaspoon salt, one egg, one cup milk, 
two tablespoons butter. Beat the egg, 
add milk, salt and sugar, then melted but- 
ter. Mix and sift baking powder, flour 
and meal; add to dry ingredients. Bake 
in gem pan 35 minutes. 

Peanut Cookies.—Two tablespoons but- 
ter, one-fourth cup sugar, one egg, one 
teaspoon baking powder, one-eighth tea- 
spoon salt, one-half cup flour, two table- 
spoons milk, one-half cup finely chopped 
peanuts, one-half teaspoon lemon juice. 
Cream the butter and add the sugar, and 
the well beaten egg. Mix and sift dry in- 
gredients; add to first mixture; then add 
milk, peanuts and lemon juice. Drop 
from a teaspocn on an upturned unbut- 
tered pan, placing cookies one inch apart. 
Place a half a peanut on top of each. 
Bake in a slow oven 12 to 15 minutes. 

Cinnamon Rolls—One cup milk, three- 
eighths cup sugar, one egg, one-fourth 
teaspoon salt, one-half cake compressed 
yeast, one-fourth cup water, two cups 
flour. Make a sponge. Beat thoroughly 
and when light, add flour to make a stiff 
dough. Knead this and let it rise until 
double its former bulk. Roll one-fourth 
inch thick and spread with one-half cup 
butter (softened), one cun currants, two 
tablespoons cinnamon, one cup brown 
sugar. Roll dough as in making a jelly 
roll, cut in two-inch pieces. Place in 
well greased muffin tins with cut sur 
faces up and down. When very light 
bake in moderate cven forty-five minutes. 

Tomato Salad—One-half box Nelsons 
or two tablespoons granulated gelatine, 
one-half cup cold water, two teaspoons 
salt, one piece bay leaf, one can toma- 
tces, three peppercorns, one teaspoon st- 
gar, one small onion, three cloves. Soak 
gelatine in cold water until sot; cook 
tomatoes and seasoning for twenty min- 
utes. Strain; pour over the softened gel- 
atine, stir until it is dissolved, then pour 
into custard cups which have been wet 
with co!d water. Serve very cold on let- 
tuce leaves or with green leaves, with 
Mayonnaise dressing. 

Tea Cakes—Two tablespoons _ butter, 
One cup sugar, three-fourth cup currants, 
one and three-fourths cups flour, two eggs, 
three-fourths cup milk, cne teaspoon or 
ange extract, two teaspoons baking pow 
der. Cream butter, add sugar, milk, ex 
tract and well beaten eggs, one-half flour 
and baking powder, then the currants and 
remaining flour. Bake in hot oven 15 
minutes in well greased muffin tins. 


Makes eighteen cakes. 
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PLAY BALL 


“Gee! Bob, where did you get your new Baseball Outfit?” 

“Oh, I got it from Mr. Meredith.” 

“Meredith?” Who's he? Tell me about him!” 

“Mr. Meredith is the publisher of Successful Farming, the greatest farm 
paper in the world!” 
oamr what’s that got to do with his giving you that fine Baseball 

utfit?” 

“Well, just this. I was reading a copy of Successful Farming or 
the other day, and noticed Mr. Meredith's ad. saying that he was gh 
a good friend of the boys, and believed in boys playing baseball, if 
and he said there was no reason why every boy who wanted a 
baseball outfit should not have one.” 

“Does he give ’em away?” 

“Pretty near, for all | had to do, was to take a copy of Suc- 
cessful Farming and show it to a few of my friends and tell 
them that for 50c apiece they could have Successful Farming 
for three years, and before I knew it, I had seven subscribers. 
They gave me the money and I sent itin to Mr. Meredith and just as quick as 
it was possible for them to get my letter and the express company could 
bring it back I had this dandy Baseball Outfit.” 

“How long did it take you to get the subscribers?” 

“Oh, that’s easy, it only took me a part of one afternoon. Gee, its a cinch”. 

“How many pieces are there in your outfit?” 

“The bat and ball, the mask, the catcher’s mit, the fielder’s glove, and my 
cap and belt, that makes seven.” 

“I wish I had an outfit like that.” 


“You can, 1f you want it. All you have to do is to write Mr. 
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Meredith today for a subscription blank and copy of this ll gl TIN. 
rss RAM. ote, p2Per> show this to your friends and the rest is dead easy. -_ ‘tl sa x: wee —_ 
Mii ey - “Say, Bob, that’s great! I am _ going to write Mr. “***** RRS Lak PEP OL 





Meredith right now, before I forget it, and before any other kid in the neighborhood beats me to this swell outfit,” 






What Bob did 
you can do! 


Any boy that wants one of my splendid base 
ball outfits can have one by just doing as 
Bob, or any one of the hundreds of boys who 
have already gotten their base ball outfits. 
On this page you will find the description of 
each one of the seven articles included in this 
outfit, and it’s up to you to have one of these 
outfits of your own if you want it; it will only 
take you a few minutes. I wouldlike to write 
to every boy who reads this page and tell him 
just how easy it is to get one of my outfits. 
Very soon you will begin to play ball this 
spring, and then you will wish that you had a 
dandy base ball outfit like this. Write me 
today; all you have to do is to fill out the 
coupon below with your name and address, so I 
can tell you just what to do. 


E. T. MEREDITH 
Publisher Successful Farming 


Here’s what you get 


Ball—Regulation size, wool fabric interior with a 

hard mixture of plastic, wrapped with twine, selected 

cream color, mule hide cover, double ory 

with black linen thread, each gg a Bob sent me this base 
tissue paper, packed one in a box. Be 

Made of excellent material, metal clasp, all ball Coupon. You do the 


sizes, Bat—Selected air dried ash—boy’s game right now; TODAY. 
size—varnished lightly to harden surface, 51 Spvesceanvacuncecaeuececceeeceonenneguonsasnnen 
inches long. Mask—Semi-electro welded, sil- Mr. g. T. Meredith, Publisher Succcsctul 
ver luster finish, right size wire with long face, arming, Des Moines, lowa. pt 
’ . : : par Mr. Meredith:— Willyo 1 ) ite p at « 

padded. Glove—Boy s special quality special = al tail meamtabent rt I can earn the Base Bail Outi. 

; ) ? " $f Jail, bi i Sat, k 
tan brown, felt lined throughout, edges bound & thts, out cm imaider's Glove, Cap and Belt. Write me 
with red cloth plain sewed, patent web thumb, 8 quickly and teil me about it so I can begin at once to get 
strap and button wrist. Cap—League style, §my out 
flannel, button, brown, well lined. 2 My MAME 18......ssceeecneeterrecseeereeeerenesseeensseeeress 
THIS OFFER NOT GOOD OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
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My address 18.....-00eeeeseccececttcestecsecenettseseeseseses 
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your special introductory offer, all of the actual cash value of $12.00. 
utely no obligations whatever, and 
goods or the Redwood Cabinet. 


I own 





FREE 


Yes, FREE—absolutely free to every live stock 
owner and all farmers—shipped free, a beautiful, high] 
polished, brass trimmed, Redwood Cabinet filled with 
standard Veterinary Remedies. Shipped to you now 
free. Send us the Free Cabinet Coupon below. You 
need these free goods. Read the list. Here is the free list; 


List of FREE Goods 


One gallon can Standard Stock Dip - * - price, $1.25 FREE 
One 2-lb box Standa'd Horse Worm Powder’ ~- price, .50 FREE 
One bottle Standard Stock Liniment - - ~- price, .50 FREE 
One bottle Standard Colic Remedy - o - price, 
One box Standard Veterinary Salve - - price, 
One box Standard Gall Salve - ° - price, 
One box Standard Heave Powder’ - ° - price, 
One bottle Standard Pine Tar Extract - —-= price, 
One bottle Standard Spavin Paste -  - - price, 
One one-quart can Standard Fly Shy - = price, 
One one-half gallon can Standard Lice Killer —_- price, 
One box Standard Insect Powder - ° - price, 
One 5 1-2 lb. box Standard Poultry Food - —- price, 
One 4-lb. box Standard Hog Worm Powder __ - price, 
One Redwood Brass Trimmed Cabinet ‘ - price, 3.25 FREE 


Total cash value offreegoods - - - $12.00 FREE 
Examine the above list 

$ 1 2.00 FREE! carefully. See the value 
of every article in the 

Actual value of the goods in the list $12.00. Send 








list! 


coupon and get these goods free in connection with our 
great introductory offer, to test them at our expense. 


$12.00 Cabinet FREE 


This magnificent Redwood Cabinet is free and all of the Standard Veterinary Remedies you see 
in it are free with the splendid introductory offer we are making. You never had an offer like this 


before. 
States every where. 
know how good they are. 


It is the greatest offer ever made to introduce veterinary remedies to live stock owners of the United 
Hundreds of thousands of farmers are using the Standard line of goods. 


We want you to 


We positively guarantee every article of the Standard line to be 


Our Guarantee: compounded of the purest, superior quality laboratory tested materials 
® and according to the best formulas as proved by actual use on hun- 


dreds of thousands of farms throughout the United States in our twenty-five years of business. 


solute money-back guarantee. 


Free Goods to Prove to You 
Their High Quality The free goods 


you get in the 

Redwood Cabi- 
net are the purest and finest, the best vcterinary and 
poultry preparations on the market. We know that if 
you once use the best remedies on your animals you 
will never again be satisfied with substitutes and poor 
quality brands. Tho immense ’usiness of the Standard 
Stock Food Co., has been built on the results produced 
on animals on hundreds of thousands of farms through- 
out the United States in the last quarter of a century. 
Time has proved the superior quality of Standard goods. 
We sell on quality only. The lot of free goods we give 
you in connection with this great special introductory 
offer are all regular size packages, Every package is large enough 
to give goods a genuine test and prove to yourself that the quality 
is absolutely the highest on the market today. 


2 SS ee 
Free Cabinet Coupon “resiscromue wa.” 


Gentlemen-- You may send me prepaid free certificate good for one Redwood Cabinet as 
described, filled with regular sized packages of Standard Veterinary Remedies in connection with 
lal i This puts me under abso- 
I am never to pay you anything at any time for f 


My Namo 


P. O. 


-horses........cattle .. OWS . hogs Poultry 


Here is the name and address of the deale. where I usually buy my veterinary remedies, 
stock food, etc. 


My dealer's name 


This is an ab- 











S \ Mone Be sure to send no money when you 
ell 0 y send the coupon. The cabinet and 
all of the goods in it are free. We 
give you the free goods and the cabinet to introduce the 
Standard line of veterinary goods to you. The goods 
are free to you on this big special introductory offer, 
and you are under no obligations. 
H This free offer is especially important to every man 
pecia who owns work horses, milch cows, hogs, sheep and 
poultry as well as for those who are fattening animals 
we for market and stock breeders. In fact, thisis the most 
sensational offer ever made to all owners of live stock of every kind. 
Every one of the free articlesoffered you here will make money for 
you. The time on this very special offer is limited. Send for 
coupon Now. 
H This fine cabinet and the free prepara- 
Nl y ne a ine tions given only once to any one person. 
This is an offer for introductory pur- 
poses —~, We give you these free goods 
0 hy ne eso to test. The cabinet is handsome enough 
to go in anybody’s home. The cabinet is 
in keeping with the high quality of the goods that fillit. This 
amazing offer is limited. Act quickly. 
Don’t delay a minute 
end Coupon ompt J in sending the FREE 
coupon. Send thecou- 
pon or copy it on @ 
letter or a postal, but send it now. You need every one of the 
preparations in the free cabinet. The dollar bottle of Standard 
Colic Remedy may save the best horse in your place any day. The 
dollar box of Standard Hog Worm Powder may save a good many 
hogs for you. The gallon of Standard Stock Dip may save all of 
your hogs, or your sheep, or perhaps a diseased cow. The box of 
Standard nsect Powder or Standard Lice Killer may add a good 
many dollars to your chicken profits. Send the coupon now before 
yee ~ yb — paper down, because we want you to have these goods 
© Les em. 


I Standard Stock Food Go. 2%; °x 





